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LETTER I. 

Departure from Brussels.— French Diligonce.— Frontiers.-— Road 
to Paris.— Paris.— Hetcl.— Restaurateurs.— Lodgings. 

The anticipations of instruction and pleasure, 
which arise in the mind upon the prospect of visit- 
ing those foreign countries, which are deeply in- 
teresting, by reason of their scenery or public 
monuments, or as the theatres of great histor- 
ical events, are necessarily of the most vivid and 
glowing description. You may appreciate, then, 
the feelings of delight,with which, on the evening 
of a charming summer's day (July 29th, 1829), 
I lefl Brussels for Paris. I shall endeavor to 
give yoif a faithful account of every thing sin- 
gular and striking, which engages ^my attention 
during my projected tour in France ; and of 
the views and feelings suggested from time to 
time by various objects of curiosiiy. You will 
not, of course, expect from me grave or learned 
dissertations. My onlv aim %viM be <o enable 

1 




you, by simple description, to see in fancy Ilioae 
things, that actually come within jny own obser- 

The diligence, ae you will suppose, ia one of 
the lirsl peculiarities of the country, which at- 
iracl the notice of the traveller in France. It is 
a most huge and clmney Jooking vehicle, con- 
sisting of three separate parts. That in the 
centre ia called the tTllerieur, and is capable of 
containing six persons j and the rolonde, which 
is behind, is likewise adapted for sis. The cou- 
pec, in front of the inlerleur, holds three persons. 
This is much the most agreeable part of the 
diligence to travel in, not only as being more 
commodious ; but aa there are windows both in 
front and at the sides, you have a much heller 
opportunity of seeing tho country to advantage, 
than you could have in the itUerieur. Above the 
coupte, on the very roof of the carriage, is a seat 
(or three persona, called the imperiate, which is 
precisely like a chaise-top in form. Hero also, 
l.mounted aloft, sits the conduclevr. The baggage 
Ets alao placed on tho top of the diligence, and 
^generally piled up to a very great height. You 
I' night suppose, that there would bo danger of 
overturning from the top being thus heavily 
loaded ; but the wheelg are so far apart, and the 
bodyof the carriage is so wide, as to render it 
perfectly safe. And 1 never travelled in any 
public conveyance, which was more entirely ea.ay. 
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I have often been much more fatigued after a 
ride of forty miles in one of our stage coaches, 
than I was upon arriving at Paris, after riding a 
day and a half, and the whole of two nights, 
without stopping. 

The morning after leaving Brussels, we break- 
fasted at Mons, and before dinner arrived at 
Quievrain, the frontier town of France. Here all 
our baggage was taken off, and examined by the 
custom house officers with much care. We 
found them very civil, however, and not disposed 
to incommode us more than their duty obliged 
them to do. One little incident occurred, that 
amused me very much. Each of the ladies, who 
came in the diligence, was under the necessity 
of being examined, by a woman appointed for the 
purpose, to be sure that she had not smuggled 
lace, and little articles of that kind, in some part 
of her dress. It seems that some years since two 
or three milliners were detected in carrying great 
quantities of lace from Brussels to France, wrap- 
ped around their waists under their travelling 
habits, in the hem even, and in the crowns 
of their bonnets. This fact led to the estab- 
lishment of the rule, which is now laid down, 
never to suffer a female to pass, without strictly 
examining her dress. The woman, however, 
was perfectly civil and good natured, and dis- 
posed to laugh with us at the singular custom. 
I, for one, was entirely willing, that she should be 
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satisfied I was not infringing the laws, and the 
whole passed off as a good joke, which afforded 
us all a hearty laugh, I can assure you, although 
the examination was too particular, to be wholly 
acceptable. 

Afler passing through Valenciennes, Peronne, 
Cambray and Senlis, four large towns in France, 
all more or less celebrated for wars and sieges, 
we arrived at Paris, at two o'clock in the after- 
noon of the 31st July. I cannot say much in fa- 
vor of what I saw of the north of France. Nei- 
ther the cities nor villages present any thing 
pleasing to the eye of the casual observer. There 
are, to be sure, in all the principal cities, objects 
of interest to claim the attention of travellers, 
who remain in them for any length of time ; but 
for those who pass rapidly through them in a dili- 
gence, or stop only to take a hasty meal, there is 
very little, that is either agreeable or amusing. 
The villages, for the most part, are extremely 
ordinary ; and comparing the country around 
them with verdant Holland, it appeared to mo 
desolate and uninteresting. There were no 
hedges, or even fences, to be seen any where, 
and although there was a great quantity of grain, 
it had been injured by heavy rains. 

In going through the cities we were accosted 
by hosts of beggars, blind and lame, besides a 
great variety of other deformed and deplorable 
looking objects, who ought never to have been 
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suffered to go at large. I thought at first, that 
there could be no laws to provide for these poor 
wretches, on seeing so many in the streets ; but 
found that there was a provision made for them, 
which they refused to take advantage of, pre- 
ferring to beg, rather than enter into a hospital. 
I was frequently told, moreover, that many of 
these people maim themselves, or are rendered 
so by their parents, for the purpose of excitinj^ 
4^ompassion. This I think not at all improbable, 
us otherwise I cannot account for there being so 
large a number of them as pressed around the dili- 
gence, the moment it stopped, in almost every 
city. 

In approaching Paris you travel for somt 
distance through rows of trees, planted at regular 
intervals, and each one numbered. The road is 
very fine, through this avenue, and in a short 
time after entering it, we found ourselves in the 
busy world of Paris. Alighting at the diligence 
office, we were attacked on all sides by waiters 
from the different hotels, each with a card, which 
is thrust into your hands without any ceremony. 
The noise which they make, in recommending 
their several houses, all in a breath, is absolutely 
stunning, and would put a person entirely at a 
loss which to choose, unless he had previously 
determined upon a particular one. We had been 
recommended to the Hotel Montmorency, and 
thither we repaired, and took our lodgings for 

1* 
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n week, as, according to the rules of Ihia house, 
rooms are not let for a less time. 

It is a large hotel, situated in the Rue St. 
Marc. From the alroct you pass through an 
arched passage, with a room on each side, to an 
open court, with buildings on either hand, three 
or four stories in height, all composing the same 
hotel. In front, as you enter, is a pretty gar- 
den, and beyond it apartments belonging to the 
same establishment. Wc were at first shown 
into rooms in front of the bouse ; but finding it 
too much exposed to the noise of the street, we 
changed them for others in the second story, 
looking out upon the court. These rooms were 
neatly furnished with mahogany chairs, cov- 
ered with velvet, a sofa of the same kind, and 
other furniture of very good quality ■^ but for all 
this, there was a dark, cheerless appearance 
about the house, which, in this my first experi- 
ence of a French hotel, struck me very unpleas- 
antly. The court, being back from the street, 
is of course entirely solitary, and the buildings 
nil around arc so high, and so many in number, 
as almost totally to obscure every ray of sun. 
In addition to this the floors, instead of being 
carpeted, or even made of wood, are composed of 
red tiles. These tiles are six sided, and being 
placed regularly together, and each day rubbed 
very brightly, have rather a neat appearance ; 
but imparl a cold and cheerlesfl aspect to the 
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rooms, and send a chill through the frame, which 
is exceedingly unwelcome. In the very hottest 
days of summer, it might be comfortable j but 
although I arrived in Paris in the month of July, 
the weather was quite as cool as it is at home in 
September, and consequently I did not find the 
tiled floors agreeable, particularly in the morning 
and evening. 

Another thing, which renders these hotels ex- 
tremely lonely, as compared with those of the 
United States, is the universal practice of taking 
your meals in your own apartment ; and of 
course you never see any of the inmates of the 
house but the servants, unless you have private 
friends also lodging there. The manner of liv- 
ing is as follows. In the morning, at whatever 
hour you may choose, your breakfast is served. 
In Paris breakfast consists of coffee and bread 
and butter, without meat. If you wish for this 
you call for it separately and expressly. A 
large quantity of boiled milk, and a proportional 
quantity of sugar are given you with your coffee, 
it being the custom of the French to take their 
coffee half milk, and made into a perfect syrup 
with sugar. As to dinner, you may either dine 
at the hotel or go to a restaurateur^ s, as you 
please, there being no restraint in the customs 
of the house as to this. If you dine at the ho- 
tel, it is by carte, that is, a list of all the differ- 
ent meats, vegetables, fruits, and wines, from 



winch you select what you wish, and your di 
I-; then served in your own apartment. I 
tjon all [hesc little particulars, in order to give 
yiiu a general idea of the hotels of Paris, which 
j4 a thing of some interest to the traveller, hI 
lensE, if not to others. 

Paris contains a large number of realawi' 
!• HIS, and their eslablishments deserve lo be 
seen as a. matter of curiosity, by those who 
wnuld not otherwise frequent them ; and I did 
ni)t fail to vigil some of them, during my first 
wetik in Paris. Vou enter into a large hall, 
niih sometimes a suite of rooms in addition 
TIlb ball is often very splendidly furnished, and 
If filled with tables, separately spread, [for nny 
number of persons, from two to seven or eight, 
as may be desired. At the head of it is a raised 
•■citl, with a railing around it, where a female i^ 
placed, who presides over the whole, and rc- 
i-iiives the -money after you have dined ; and also 
serves out the fruit, which makes a fine show 
■ipi.n a large table near her. She is generally 
riKlrcied for her beauty, in order to attract per- 
sons, as one of the ornaments of the saloon 
When you have seated yourself at either of the 
iiililcs you choose, a waiter hands you a '■"rh , 
iVnm which you select your dinner. 

Ai some of the rfslauraiits you pay more or 
less, according to what dishes you call Ibr; but 
at others they agree, for a certain sum, 10 givf; 
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you a dinner, which dhall consist ofpotttge^ or 
soup, the indispensable commencement of a din- 
ner in France, and three different dishes, besides 
wine, fruit, bread, and a small cup of cofiee, 
without milk, but with a plentiful allowance of 
sugar, with which your repast fiiiishe«|. The 
houses of this description are not among the 
most genteel or agreeable ; and in other re- 
spects they are not in the highest esteem, be- 
cause it is so much the object of the proprietors 
to economize in the cost of what they set be- 
fore you, that you are not sure of having food of 
the best quality. 

The most celebraHed cafes and restaurants are 
in the Palais Royal, and along the Boulevards, 
some of which are fitted up, in all their parts, 
with real magnificence^ and give yon the luxu- 
ries of the cotnitry, prepared in the highest per- 
fection of the gastronomic art. There were 
great numl>ersr of persons at these places, when 
I visited them, the rooms being generally quite 
full. Sometimes^ though rarely^ there were par- 
ties of ladies without any gentlemen ; but more 
frequently of gentlemen alone, or gentlemen and 
ladies together. I was at first much surprised 
at meeting so many people ; but afterwards came 
to realize the convenience of being able to ob- 
tain a good dinner at a moment's warning, when- 
ever you choose to call ; particularly if you 
chance to be far from your lodgings. And there 
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nre, besides, many genLlemcn, whose place of 
liusiness is at a distance from their houaea, and 
other persons who live in hired apartments, and 
always dine at a restaurant. But the more fash- 
ionable and expensive of these establishments 
are supported in a great measure by the multi- 
tude of foreigners, who resort to Paris, and fill 
its walks, galleries, and places of recreation and 
refreshment. These considerations will account 
for the continence of persons, who are usually 
to be seen at the rcsiauraleurs. 

Our week at the hotel having expired, we re- 
paired to very pleasant private lodgings in Rue 
d' Artois. Here the cold tiled floors were ex- 
cliangcd for the wooden ones, every whero met 
with in Fiance, and which are very peculiarly, 
but very handsomely made. The wood is oak ; 
and the boards are cut in small narrow pieces, all 
exactly of a size, and laid in the form of what I 
hihould call herring bone, or in other neat and 
Cunciful forms. They are rubbed regularly every 
day, which gives them a polish as bright as that 
upon mahogany furniture. In very cold weather, 
even these floors must be uncomfortable ; but 
(hoy are, of course, infinitely preferable to tiles. 
Carpets, as I have been frequently told, arc very 
rarely used in the private housesof Paris, except 
umong some of the wealthiest inhabitants, or 
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ble, and intelligent French lady, who receives, 
for the most part, only Americans in her family, 
has one of the very few respectable boarding 
houses, in the sense in which we use the word, 
to be found in Paris. Here I soon learned to 
accustom myself to the Parisian habit of eating 
but two meals each day, and dining at half past 
five, just in season for the theatre, and other 
amusements of the evening ; and I was not long 
in becoming convinced that the fashion was the 
most convenient, as well as the most conducive 
to health. 
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General view of Paris. — The Seine. — Islands. — Boulevards. 
— Barrieres. — Fiacres. — Omnibuses. — Houses. — Streets. — 
Blanchisseries. — Bridges. — Statue of Henry Fourth, and 
Pont Neuf. — Pont Louis Seize. — ^Pont des Arts. — Quais. 

Before commencing my journal of Paris, I 
shall anticipate a little, by attempting to give 
you a general idea of the city, which will natu- 
rally form an introduction to an account of its 
public edifices and institutions. The river 
Seine, which passes through Paris from east to 
west, forms three small islands in the heart of 
the city. The first of these islands, called Isle 
de Louviers, is uninhabited, and used only for 
the storage of wood. The second is the Isle St. 
Louis, and is inhabited. The third is denomi- 



iiaLtid tlio Isle <Jo la Cite, wliiuli composes Ihe 
oenlral pari of Paris, nad waa under the Romans 
its wbole estant. 

Between these islande atid the wkII, with which 
t)je cily is surrounded, nmung a grent number 
111' other streeti, is ii iniigniticent one, called t\>r 
lioulevard Inloneur. [danled wiih treeu, whicli 
extends nearly ail avouud Paris This Boule- 
vard is in fact one stiect, though bearing ii 
great variety of Dames. The moat fashionabli.- 
parL, and that which presents the moat attractive 
appearance, (o a stranger, is Ihc Boulevard dee 
Ttaliens. Here, during Ihc day, your attention 
19 constantly kept alive, by the irnmense con- 
course of people passing and repassing, the 
throng of carriages, which continually fill Ihc 
street, and the splendid shopa, displaying all 
varieties of rich and tastcrul goods. But this is 
nut comparable to Ihe lively scene, which it ex- 
hibits in the evening. Numerous cn/« and r«- 
laurajtts, brillianlly ilhiuunalcd, and filled by the 
young, the gay, and fashionable of both soxad, 
with Ihe same continued passing of people and 
carriages, make the whole street appear perfectly 
alivej and tho crowd is often so great, particularly 
on Sunday evenings, when Ihe lower classes arc 
abrottd, thai it ig difliouH to make your way 
LUrough i;. In ftait of ihe e*/es and reilautviHs, 
rhairs are arrangod, undei a ^Anopy, which you 
aee iillod by putios nf ladiQ* md geiill«nici'. 
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chatting and laughing oyer their cup of coffee or 
glass of nine, in the highest good humor and hi- 
larity. This scene is renewed every evening, 
and midnight oflen sounds before the gay throng 
have sought their respective homes. 

The Boulevard du Temple is the resort of the 
common people, and here you have an equally 
lively, though very different, scene of things. 
All kinds of jugglery, puppet shows, rope danc- 
ing, and musical concerts are performed in con- 
tinual succession, evening afler evening, and on 
Sunday in a peculiar manner, ibr a few trifling 
sous, which are bestowed or not, as Che immense 
multitudes) who witness and delight in these 
sports, are disposed to reward or not to reward, 
the untiring exertions for their amusement made 
by these poor creatures, who thankfully receive 
the smallest trifle that is thrown to them. 
Almost the whole of the Boulevard du Nord, 
which is that on the north side of the river, pre- 
sents the same gay and enlivening spectacle 
as those parts of it just mentioned, while the 
Boulevard du Midi is still and quiet, frequented 
by few, and devoid of interest or attraction. 

Beyond the Boulevards are the faubourgs, 
t)f which there are a large number, designated by 
different names. Those of St. Germain, St. 
Honore,andMontmartre are the most frequented, 
and in them reside a larger proportion of gen- 
teel people, than in any other part of Paris. 
2 



The fauliourga are bounded by the city watf, 
which was constructed during the reign of Louis 

Fourteenth, to prevent the introduction ofgooda 
into Paris without the payment of duty. 

Outside of the wall is a broad road, denom- 
inated the Boulevard Exteriour, which also sur- 
rounds the city. Upon this road are placed, at 
different points, fifty superb barfierea, or gates, 
which tbo minister Calonne caused to be erect- 
ed, at an immense espense, in order to give 
strangers, who entered the city, an expressive 
idea of its opulence and grandeur. These bar- 
rkrcs are lu fact splendid edifices, some of stone, 
others of brick, presenting the various forms of 
temples, porticos, rotundas and chapels, with 
their beautiful facades, arcades, and numerous 
columns of different orders, which do indeed as- 
tonish the stranger by their magnificence ; but 
equally so by the enormous sums of money, ab- 
solutely thrown away upon these expensive ed- 
ifices, which serve no better purpose than tho 
most plain and simple buildings would do, being 
used only as offices for the inspection of mer- 
chandize and things of that kind. 

Upon the exterior Boulevard, and for a cer- 
tain distance beyond, no houses are allowed to 1 
be placed ; but the neighboring country is agree- 
ably interspersed with little villages and hamlets^ 
which, in summer, when the trees arc perfectly 
green, present a rural and pleasing landscape. 
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The great distance from the centre of Paris 
to the outer Boulevard, would render it extreme- 
ly inconvenient for strangers to visit the various 
objects of curiosity and attention, which are situ- 
ated in all directions, between these two points ; 
and for the inhabitants themselves to go to differ- 
ent parts of the city. But to obviate this diffi- 
culty, and to render every place, which you wish 
to visit, per&ctly accessible at all hourd, and in 
all weathers, there are established several thou- 
sand carriages of different kinds, owned by pri- 
vate individuals, which traverse every part of the 
city at all hours of the day, and until late in the 
evening. 

The JiacreSy or hackney coaches, are neat and 
commodious, and the fare is arranged on the most 
convenient and equitable principles. You take 
them either by the course or by the hour, as you 
choose. The price of a course is thirty sous, 
whether it be longer or shorter. Each time you 
stop is considered a separate course, and there- 
fore if you wish to stop at any place within the 
course, you can pay forty five sous and take the 
coach by the hour ; always making the agree- 
ment in the beginning, that you do take it by the 
hour, otherwise you will be charged thirty sous for 
each time you stop. The cabriolets are like our 
chaises, wide enough to contain the driver and an- 
other person upon the seat. The price of these is 
twenty five sous the course,and thirty five the hour. 



Bui by (av tlic most Ircqucnled and ecoDomi- 
cal catriageB are the OmnibuBes, the Bcarnaises, 
tliB Ecossaises, the Citadiiies and Carol in ee, 
which are all of the same general canatmctioD, 
and will coQlain twelve, fourteen or twenty per- 
sons, according to tlieir ditlbrent sizes. There 
are two seats opposite each other, the whole 
length of the carriage, and a small one at the 
end, opposite the entrance, which is from behind. 
There is no door to shut at the entrance, and the 
conductor stands upon the step, with his faco 
turned towards (he street, in order to see any 
person, who may wish to enlQr the carriage. A 
chcck'String leads from thence to the arm of the 
driver, which is pulled as a signal for him to stop. 
Below the driver's seat is a sort of pipe, upoa 
which he plays with hia foot occasionally, ia 
passing through the streets, and at the stand froiD 
whence ho starts, until his numher is complete. 
The largest omnibuses are drawn by three horsca 
abreast, the smaller by two. Each one has a 
parlicular course marltcd out, from which it ncvei 
dtiviates, and consequently you cannot always be 
sure of hndiag one at the very moment you wish; 
but as there are several to each course, which 
follow each otiict-, every Cidr.cn minutes, you may 
ul>vny4 lie sure ul' a scut by waiting that time, 
and there hcing an almost intinite number coa- 
dantly passing, which will take you up or set you 
down any where within their course, you cai\ 



generally couiil upon finding a scat whenever 
joii wisli. Tho price oT a course is five or six 
sous for each person. 

All these different carriages are numbered, 
so that if any difliculty arises, or the drivers or 
conductors are iasoleut, you have only to prs- 
sent tho Dumber at the police office, and Ihe 
offender is punished accordingly. This regula- 
tion keeps every thing right, and prevents any 
insolence or imposition on Che part of the drivers, 
as a fine and tho loss of their places might be tho 
consequence. 

The genera] appearance of tho central part of 
Paris, as it respects the streets and houses, is 
not remarkably elegant or agreeable. The hous- 
es being built of a particular species of stone, 
which in a very short time becomes injured and 
biackonod, have a dingy and sombre aspect, very 
far from elegant or pleasing to the eye. 

And (his gloomy appearance is much increas- 
ed by the stylo of building, which is, almost uni- 
versally, throughout the city, the same as I have 
described to you the Hotel Montmorency. The 
entrance to the houses is by heavy folding doors, 
opening into a passage leading to a square court, 
inded by buildings, generally inhabited by 
I tenants, although sometimes by one 
family alone; and as they occupy those parts of 
the buildings, which open upon the court, the 
front alwRVs loo!< cheerless and deserted. Frc- 
2* 



quently each story of a house c 

family, and all make U9e of one common aa- 

trance. A small part of the lower alory is ap- 
propriated to a poi'lm; who ia placed there by 
the owner of the house, and whose duty it is to 
keep the Btair-cases and entries, which arc used 
in common, in good order, to receive all the 
notes, visiting cards, parcels or messages of 
whatever kind for the different tenants, to open 
the outer doors at live in the morning, and cloao 
them at twelve at night. Whoever ia out, after 
that hour, is expected to pay something to the 
porter, as a sort of penalty. 

But although tho great majority of the houses 
in Paris are such as I have described, yet there 
are many private edifices extremely beautiful, 
and the largo public buildings, with few excep- 
tions, are sumptuous and magnificent beyotid de- 

The streets in many of tho faubourgs ara 
broad, spacious, and clean ; but those in the in- 
terior of the city are entirely the revorao, except- i 
ing, of course, the Boulevards, and perhaps a few 
others. They are, for the moat part, quite nar- 
row, pafed with rough stones, having no side 
walks, and continually covered with a slippery 
black mud, which renders it sometimes almost 
impossible to keep on your feet. Instead of tho. ; 
middle of the streets being elevated, with drains 
Bt ihc sides, tike ours, (hey arc here elevated at 
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the sides^ with a gutter in tho middle constantly 
filled with water from the various fountains about 
the city, which you are always in danger of re- 
ceiving all over your dress, when a carriage, and 
particularly an omnibus passes. 

The consequence of this is, that ladies are very 
seldom seen walking in the streets of Paris, un- 
less in very pleasant weather, with any other 
dress than of light material which may be 
easily washed. In the great thorough-fares, 
where thousands and thousands of persons are 
passing and repassing at every hour of the day, 
with an endless succession of carriages of all de- 
scriptions driving to and fro, it is necessary to 
have your eyes and thoughts always about you, 
to prevent being thrown down or covered with 
mud. There being no side walks, of course 
there is no part of the street in which you can be 
safe from the carriages, the drivers of which 
dash along unmindful of any person's comfort or 
security; and frequently I have been obliged to 
step inside a door or court to avoid being abso- 
lutely run down by the horses, or crushed be- 
tween the houses on one side, and the wheels of 
the carriage on the other. It is, therefore, as 
you may well imagine, extremely unpleasant for a 
lady to walk through the streets ; and yet you are 
obliged so to do, as otherwise a great deal is lost 
^ich you wish to see,and you cannot obtain an ac- 
curate idea of the situation of any thing in the city. 
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I have before nientioncd, thai tho river Seine 
passes through Paria, from coat to weal. This 
river, as seen in the city, is very far from beiog so 
liandsome as I had anticipated. It is, in many 
jilaces, very narrow, and the water is extremely 
muddy. Its surface is almost entirely covered 
with boats, loaded with wood, charcoal, fish, and 
other articles, besides bathing-houses and wash- 
ing establishments, which altogether form a scene 
of bustle and activity, but efTectualty destroy the 
beauty of the river. The washin"- eatoblisl 
menta are very conspicuous. They consist > 
long buildings, covered at the top and open at the ' 
sides, around which great numbers of women J 
stand, each with a board before her, but no I 
or even aoap. The clothes arc first dipped into 1 
the muddy water, then laid upon this board, and 
beaten with another piece of board, five or 
inches square in appearance, with a handle to 
it. This process is continued, until the clothes 
are considered eufGciently cleansed, aflcr which 
they are rinsed and dried. It is said that a great 
proportion of tho clothes in Paria are washed in 
these places, and after the manner I have de- 
scribed ; and you can therefore judge of the de- I 
struction occasioned to your clothes by having 
them washed, and of their miserable complexion, 
when brought to you for clean. 

Tho bridges, thrown over different parts of Uie 
Seine, and which arc ai.\leeu iu number, arc 
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many of them very handsome. Among these, 
the Pont Neuf, Pont Louis Seize, and Pont des 
Arts, are the most beautiful. The Pont Neuf is 
a fine stone bridge, seven hundred and sixty 
seven feet in length, and seventy seven in 
breadth. It is divided into three parts, the cen- 
tre for carriages, and a broad raised side-walk 
on each side. But the object which first attracts 
the eye, upon this bridge, and which renders it 
the more remarkable, is a beautiful bronze eques- 
trian statue of Henry Fourth, which occupies a 
conspicuous place upon one side. The^height of 
this statue is fourteen feet, and its weight thirty 
thousand pounds. The upper surface of the pe- 
destal is a single block, with mortices to admit 
the two feet of the horse, which support the 
statue. The sides of the pedestal axe beautifully 
ornamented with bas-reliefs representing difier- 
ent scenes in the life of Henry. On the two 
ends are Latin inscriptions. The whole cost 
three hundred thirty seven thousand eight hun- 
dred and sixty francs. 

The crowd of people, who are continually pass- 
ing and repassing this bridge, the great number 
of criersy exhibiting their articles of sale, in 
baskets upon their heads, or arrayed in little shops 
upon the side walks, the cries of the multitude of 
boatmen and wash-women upon the Seine be- 
neath, — all together present one of the most live- 
ly and exhilarating scencs,which you can imagine. 



The Pont Louia Seize is also n beautiful stone 
bridge, four hundred and sixtj one foot iti longtb, 
iind sixty one in breadtli. It is composed of five i 
arches, the central one ninety six feet wide, with 
two on each side, diminishing in size towardii 
the ends of (he bridge. The two last have wide 
towing paths beneath them. On each side of the 
bridge is a balustrade, divided by aix pedestals, 
which support each a superb colossal statue of 
white marble. These twelve statues are com- 
puted to have co9t,indepcn(!ent of the marble, two 
hundred thousand francs. The following are the 
eminent persons, whom they are intended to re- 
present: — Bayard, Duguay Trouin, Turenne, 
Tourville, Suger, Duguesclin, Conde, Cardinal ' 
Richelieu, Sully, Colbert, Duquesne, and Suf- 
fren. Each of these statues was sculptured by a 
diSercnt artist ; but all are admirably executed, 
and tho effect is truly magnificent. No orna- 
ment whatever could be more striking or 
beautiful. Four military tropliica mo intend- 
cd to be placed upon pedestals, in a line 
with tlie Htatuea, upon tho quays each side of J 
the bridge. 

Tho Pont dea Aria is very elegant, and ii 
tended for foot passengers alone. It extends J 
from the Louvre to the Institute, five hundred 1 
and fitly five feet in length. It is composed of I 
nine arches, within which arc other smaller 
arches, tho whole made of cast iron, At equal 
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distances^ on each side of the bridge^ are small 
iron pillars^ upon which lamps are fixed. This 
bridge was the first in Paris constructed of iron. 
Its name is derived from the Louvre, which, at 
the time the bridge was built, was called Palais 
des Arts. 

The quays, which border the banks of the 
Seine, and which almost entirely surround the 
Isle de la Cite and that of St. Louis, are finely 
and spaciously built, and considered unequalled 
by those of any other city in Europe, both as to 
their construction and extent. Large sums of 
money were expended, during the reign of Na- 
poleon, for their erection, and in plans to that 
effect, which have since beenvcarried into execu- 
tion. These quays, composed of solid embank- 
ments of stone, are designated by difierent 
names; but in fact consist of an unbroken line, 
on each side the river, and form broad, spacious 
streets, with houses on one side and the river on 
the other. At several places along the quays, 
are stone stairs and descents, which lead to the 
water. The number of quays is thirty three, 
and their whole length nearly fifteen miles, 
taking into account both banks of the river. 
As the Louvre, Institute, and other great edi- 
fices front on the quays, which are only di- 
vided by the" river with its numerous bridges, 
the coup d'oeil of this long avenue is very im- 
posing. 



LETTER III. 



— Placo du CajODHfll.— LoQ?ri 



RivolL— Mice Vcndomo.— Palais Boyal. 

Venr aooa after our arrival at Paris, we went 
lo view the garden and palace of the Tuileriea^ 
that locality so beaultful in itself, and rendered so 
deeply interesting, from the historical recollec- 
tions associated with it. 

In going from our hotel to the palace, we 
first passed tho Bourse, or Exchange, a most 
beautiful stone building, two hundred and twelve 
foel in length, and one hundred twenty six ia 
breadth, with a covered gallery around it, sup- 
ported by large Corinthian pillars, sixty six la, 
number. The interior forms a splendid hall, a- 
dorncd with superb paintings in bas-relief, — with 
galleries and public offices. It ia entered by a 
flight of stone steps, the whole widtb of the fronts 
facing upon the Placo de la Bourse. Over the 
entrance ia inscribed in gilded letters — .Bourse et, 
Tribunal de Cotmncrce. The roof is entirely^ 
formed of iron and copper. 

From tbence we pursued our way lo the Place 
du Carousel, which separates the palace of the 
Tutlcries, from that of the Louvre. The inten- 
tion of Henry Fourth, and which Louis Four- 
teenth partly carried into execution, was lo clear 
the area between these two palaceg, which was 
then narrow and occupied by old buildings, and 
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to unite them by galleries on each aide. One of 
these galleriea has been completeii ; but the oth- 
er was let^ unfinished owing to the immense ex- 
pense, which was necessary to complete it, and 
the troubles of the revolution, which camo to put 
a stop to public works of all descriptions. The 
task was again resumed by Bonaparte, who made 
great improvements in (he appearance of the 
Lonvre, which was going to decay in every part. 
But the project for completing the other gallery, 
so as to unite the two palaces into one, was 
linBlly abandoned, and it still remains unfinished. 
One cannot but regret, that this design should 
not have been accomplished, which would have 
increased so greatly the beauty and regularity of 
the place, and of the two noble edihces, which it 
separates. This regularity and beauty are now 
very much injured by the old houses and shops, 
of the most ordinary appearance, that fill the 
space, which would have been occupied by a part 
of the new construction, had it been completed. 
That part of the place, extending from these 
buildings towards the Louvre, is denominated 
the Place du Musee. 

The Place du Carrousel is divided from the 
court of the Tuileries, by a wall four feet in 
height, upon which is an iron railing, ornamented, 
at the top, with gilded spear-heada. The col- 
urane, which separate the railing at equal dia- 
taaces, are surmgunted by gilded balls. lu the 



railiDg are three gales, the central one exactly 
opposite a beautiful triumphal arch in the place ; 
the other two haying, iipon each side, atone pe- 
dcstala crowned by statues. The triumphal 
arch, just alluded to, is composed of one large 
central arch and two Braaller ones, which are in- 
tersected by another, passing through Ihem from 
aide to side. The whole is composed of free- 
stone, and the principal arch is adorned with col- 
uninEi of red Langucdoc marhle, with bases and 
capitals of hronzo. Bas-reliefs in stone arc 
placed above the arclies, and they are also deco- 
rated with thunder-bolts, and with branches of 
laurel and palm. At the summit is a car, drawn 
by four beautiful bronze horses, made atlcr the 
model of the famous horses, brought from Venice 
by Bonaparte, which formerly crowned this arch, 
lu the car stands a figure, emblematical of the 
restoration, holding an olive branch in the right 
hand, and resting the lel^, which holds a buncb 
of palm branches, upon a sceptre, at tiie top of 
which is a small figure of Louis Eighteenth. This 
arch is a very beautiful one ; but is considered 
too small for the spacious area, which it deco- 
rates ; and this defect strikes the eye immedi- 
ately upon entering the square. 

Passing from thence, across the place, we ar- 
rived at the Louvre, that magnijicent palace, 
abounding in every thing that is rich and beauti- 
ful in architecture and ornament, and fully wor- 
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tliy of those great men, under whose auspices it 
was reared and embellished, both within and 
without, in a style so far superior to any thing I 
had ever yet imagined of rich and elegant. The 
court of the Louvre is a square of one thousand 
six hundred feet in circumference, and is sur- 
rounded by four piles of buildings of the most 
perfect beauty. At the centre of each pile is a 
projection, ornamented with statues and bas- 
i'eliefs, beneath which is an arched passage lead- 
ing out from the court. Each of the outside 
fronts is likewise beautifully decorated with bas- 
reliefs, statues,' columns, and pilasters. The 
effect of the whole is, in fact, most grand and 
majestic, and cannot but strike the beholder with 
wonder and admiration. 

The Museum of pictures is contained in the 
gallery between the Louvre and Tuileries, and is 
entered from the Place du Musee. Over the 
door of entrance is a bust of Louis Eighteenth in 
bronze. From the vestibule you ascend a superb 
stair-case which is elegantly ornamented with 
statues, military trophies, columns, bas-reliefs, 
and a very richly painted ceiling. This stair- 
case leads to a sort of anti-chamber, the ceiling 
of which also presents pictures upon different 
subjects, mostly relating to the Trojan war. At 
the right of this hall is a door conducting to the 
Museum, You first pass through a room, sur- 
rounded with pictures of little or no merit, into a 



s&condj which likewise containa noae of very 
great value. From this room ^ou enter a mag- 
nificent gallery one thousand three hundred and 
thirty two feet in length, divided into nine parts, 
by arches each composed of four beautiful marble 
pillars. At the back part of the arches mirrors 
are placed, which, by reflecting the pictures, have 
the appearance of aucceasive gaileriea, as far as 
the eye can reach. Before each mirror is placed 
a bust of some eminent artist, a vase of alabaster, 
or some ornament of the kind. The light is ad- 
mi tied by meaus of sky-lights, and a range of 
windows, on each side of the gallery. Seats,, 
covered with rich figured bluQ velvet, are also 
|jlaced at regular dislniices on each aide. Th^ 
floor is composed of polished oak, auch as I have 
before described to you, as composing the floors 
of private houses. 

The first three divisions of (he gallery are oc- 
cupied by pictures of the French school, — the 
noxt three by the German, Flemish and Dutch,- 
and the last three by the Italian school. Al- j 
lliough the effect of this gallery is very splendid, J 
yet as it respects the examination of the pictures I 
alone, it did not please me. The immense numb- J 
bcr of paintings, thus displayed at once to the J 
viow, distract the attention, and become cxtrerav- | 
ly fatiguing aAer a short time ; whereas, if th^ I 
same number even were distributed in 
fcrcnt apartments, they could be viewed with 
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much greater satisfaction and far less fatigue. 

Among such a vast collection of fine paintings, 
which require many successive visits to examine, 
with any degree of accuracy, I shall not attempt 
to give you a minute description of any ; but 
shall merely state, that the gallery contains mas- 
ter-pieces, of the most celebrated artists of an- 
cient and modern times ; and this is alone suffi- 
cient to give you an idea of the claims, which it 
possesses, to admiration and critical attention. 
The first time we visited it was merely to learn 
the situation of the pictures of the different 
schools, as it was impossible to examine any 
attentively. 

From the Museum of pictures we repaired to 
that of the Antiques, in another part of the Lou- 
vre. This Museum consists of a succession of 
apartments or halls, filled with statuary, each hall 
being designated by the principal statue or sta- 
tues that adorn it. The ceiling of most of these 
apartments is truly splendid, consisting of paint- 
ings, sculpture, iand fine bas-reliefs,-^ the whole 
beautifully interspersed and ornamented with 
gilding. These halls, too, are generally adorned 
with columns of alabaster, porphyry and costly 
marbles, with busts, vases, candelabras, and 
altars, besides the immense number of statues, 
single and in groups, most of which are extremely 
fine and true to life. 

In the ball of the Roman Emperors, I was par- 

2* 
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ticularly struck with the graceful and flowing 
manner, with which the togas were arranged 
upon the different statues. At a little distance 
you might almost imagine it real drapery, so free 
was it from all appearance of stifFness and pie- 



Tho hall of Melpomene derives its name 
from a colosaal statue of the tragic muse, which 
occupies one end of it. Just in front of this 
statue is a most beautiful pavement in mosaic, 
representing Minerva in a car, followed by Peace 
and Abundance. It is enclosed by a gilt ceiling 
of much beauty. Among the great number of 
beautiful statues, which decorate these superior 
and elegant halls, there were some very curious 
Egyptian ones, not more easily distinguished by 
their large flat features, than by the peculiarly 
stitTand formal attitude, which marked each one. 
It would almost seem to have been the design of 
the sculptor to render each limb as ungracefully 
and unnaturally bent aa possible. 

The hall of the Cariatides ia very beautiful, 
adorned at one end by a tribune, supported by 
four cariatides. Above the tribune is a baa-relief 
in bronze, representing a fountain-nymph, her let) 
arm resting upon on urn, from whence issues a 
stream of water ; and her right thrown around 
(he neck of a stag. At the opposite extremity 
of the hall is a very handsome chimney-piece, 
ornamented with statues of Bacchus and Ceres. 
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In the first hall, which we entered, there 
were four large statues of captives, which very 
much attracted my attention. They were dressed 
in a sort of dark colored rohe, which rendered 
them particularly striking, from the contrast which 
they presented to the whiteness of the other sta- 
tues around them. The attitudes of these figures, 
their clasped hands, the downcast, sad, de- 
spairing expression of their faces, rendered them 
extremely interesting and attractive. 

These observations upon the contents of this 
Museum, were not of course the result of one 
visit, as, like the gallery of pictures, it was ex- 
amined by me many succeeding times,and always 
with more interest and admiration. 

From the Louvre we re-crossed to the Place 
du Carrousel, passing through the gate in front of 
the arch, to the court of the Tuileries. This 
palace, though far inferior in beauty to that of 
the Louvre, has nevertheless a striking and ma- 
jestic aspect. The front towards the court con- 
sists of five pavilions, with four ranges of build- 
ings between them. These pavilions are sup- 
ported by columns, and the buildings between 
that in the centre and the two each side of it, are 
ornamented with marble busts. At the sides of 
the central pavilion are antique marble statues of 
Apollo and a fawn, and the upper part, or attic, 
is upheld by six cariatides of colossal stature. 
Beneath this pavilion is a vestibule leading to the 



garden, and at each aide of it ia a broad iitair- 
case conducting to the royal apartments above. 
Tlie front of the palace towards the garden con- 
sists of three pavilions, with open galleries be- 
tween [hem, which contain porticos, iu which are 
placed antique marble statues of Roman emper- 
ors. Abovethe porticos are terraces; and between 
the windows are placed, upon pedestals, marble 
busts of emperors and generals. 

A broad walk extends the whole length of this 
front of the palace, and directly in a hne with the 
central pavilion is the grand walk, terminating in a 
terrace, raised above the garden, and ascended 
by steps. On each aide this walk, for some dis- 
tance, opposite the two wings of the palace, ia the 
Hower-garden, beautifully arranged, with grass 
plats, and beds of the most gay and brilliant 
(lowers, which impart a delicious fragrance to the 
air. Around all the principal walks are placed 
little green tubs containing orange trees, and 
pomegranates with their bright crimson blos- 
aoms, forming a most beautiful border. The gar- 
den on each side is enclosed by a light iron rail- 
ing, and is interspersed with fountains, which 
fall into baains filled with gold and silver fish. 
We amused ourselves, as many others do, by 
throwing crumbs of bread or cake into the water 
lo attract these beautiful little creatures, which rise 
by htindreds to the surface of the water, to catch 
food thus offered therajOndtheniostantlydiBappear. 
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Beyond the flower garden, towards the front 
terrace on either side, is a fine plantation of trees, 
the lower branches beixig dipt in order to form a 
convenient promenade beneath them. At the two 
sides of the garden, parallel to the grand walk, 
are terraces, which extend the whole length, from 
the palace to the front terrace, — the one border- 
ing upon the Rue de Rivoli, and the other upon 
the Seine. 

Every part of this charming place is decorated 
by groups and single statues in marble or bronze, 
some of them of the most finished and exquisite 
workmanship. Upon our entrance into the gar- 
den, the day being quite warm, and it being Sun- 
day moreover, we found the plantation crowded 
with people, enjoying the coolness aSbrded them 
by the delightful shadiD of the trees. Chairs are 
always kept h^re, wliich are hired for two sous 
each person, and little pavilions are placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the plantation, in which news- 
papers are kept, and for the reading of which two ^ 
sous are also demanded. Here great numbers of 
the Parisians pass a large portion of their Sun- 
days, as well as other leisure hours, in reading 
the papers,-— 'Strolling about, or seated beneath 
the trees, in conversation with those, who may 
chance to be their neighbors,-— or else amusing 
tJnemselves with the gambols of the children, of 
whom there are hosts, of all ages and sizes ; and 
who un^er the care of their Aiu^ses or parei^ts^ 
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and frequently of both, pass away the hours in 
playing at hide-and-go-seek, — jumping ropes, — 
driving hoops or tops, — rolling nine pins, — and 
in all those exercises and amusements appropriate 
to childhood. The more genleel class are gen- 
erally seen walking upon the terraces, which form 
one of Iho most fashionable and delightful prom- 
enades in Paris. 

After passing an hour or two in straying about 
all parts of the garden, and enchanted with all 
that met our eyes, we entered the Rue do Rivoli, 
from the gate of the terrace bordering upon that 
magnificent street, built by Napoleon, and which, 
like every thing else in Paris constructed under 
his superintendence, is most admirable. It con- 
sisls of a series of beautiful arcades, extending 
along the whole of the street, on one side, and 
which it was Napoleon's intention to have ex- 
tended through the entire length of the city. The 
buildings, to which these arcades serve as a sort 
of open gallery, are all beautiful and regular. 
The color of the stone, of which they arc com- 
posed, la a delicate buff; and not having been 
built aufticiently long to be injured by time, they 
present a new and bright appearance, which is 
seen in very few of the buildings in Paris. The 
Rue de Castiglioni which leads out from the Rue 
de Rivoli, opposite the gate of the Tuileries, is also 
bordered with arcades, and in fact resembles the 
Rue de Rivoli in every respect, except in lengili. 
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Pasding through the Rue de Castiglioni, we 
entered the Place Vendome. This is a fine, 
spacious square, or I should say octagon, as such 
is its form, surrounded by buildings, all of the 
same height, and of perfectly regular appearance. 
The centre of the place is occupied by a splen- 
did triumphal column, erected by Bonaparte, in 
the place of an equestrian statue of Louis Four- 
teenth, which formerly stood upon the same spot; 
but was destroyed in 1792. This column is com- 
posed of stone, covered with bronze, which was 
procured by the melting of cannons, taken by 
Napoleon in battle. The * column rests upon a 
square pedestal, which is adorned with beautiful 
bas-reliefs, in representation of the different vic- 
tories of the French army. The bas-reliefs upon 
the column, which is one hundred and thirty five 
feet in height, and twelve feet in circumference, 
are in a spiral form, from the bottom to the top, 
separated by a band of bronze, and also repre- 
senting the victories of Napoleon. The summit 
was formerly crowned with a bronze statue of the 
Emperor; which is now exchanged for the French 
flag, which waves above it. This statue is the 
only thing wanting to the perfect symmetry and 
beauty of this noble monument, which, having 
been built with the design of placing a statue at 
the top, has an abrupt and unfinished termination, 
which is somewhat injurious to its appearance, 
although not very seriously so. 
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EateriDg the Rue de la Pais, we pursued our 
way to the Boulevarda, and after walking Ihere 
ftr some time, returned lo the hotel. In the eve- 
ning we went out lo visit Ihe Palnis Royal, 
and here another truly splendid- scene of things 
ivaa presented to my view. We first entered 
into the garden, Iho form of which ia an oblong 
Bquare, beautifully laid out in grass plats, nntl 
flower beds of brightest hue, intersected by grav- 
elled walks. At one end of the garden are erect- 
ed little pavilions, like those in the Tuilcries, for 
(he reading^of newspapers ; and (he centre of it is 
occupied by a most beautiful fountain, the water 
falling into a circular basin, in the formof a wheat- 
sheaf On two sides of this fountain are grass 
plats, bordered with beds of flowers, enclosed 
within a railing, and each ornamented with a 
bronze statue, — Ihe one of Apollo, the othev 
of Diana. 

£ntiroly surrounding the garden are ranges of 
buildings, whh a gallery of arcades in front of the 
ground floor. Upon entering this gallery, from 
the garden, my eyes were at first completely daz- 
zled by the Hood of light, which streamed from 
the windows of (he shops and cafes, most brilliant- 
ly illumiaated with gas, and by the splendid Jew- 
elry of the most Bumptuoua and costly description, 
meeting my view at almost every turn, and froin 
which each ray of light seemed reflected with 
three fold lustre. The most delicious fruits and 



confectionary, the richest gooda, and the most 
splendid articles of every description, were dis- 
played in tempting lusuriance at every step, to 
attract the attention of the immense crowd, of all 
claaaca and conditions, which daily and nightly 
throng the galleries and garden, and which serve 
to impart a double gaiety and excitement to this 
delightful and fascinating place of resort. 

It is impossible to describe the ctfcct of this 
scene, when to the thousand attractions, which it 
possessea in itself, is added the charm of novelty. 
It appeared to me like a dream of enchantment, 
or a fairy land, which my childish imagination had 
so oAen and vividly portrayed, rather than a real 
scene of every day life. Nor is it for the wniiee 
alone, that this scene possesses enchantment. 
The pleasing excitement, produced by the great 
variety of objects which constantly meet your 
gaze in the galleries, — the contrast between the 
dazzling brilliancy, the restless, unceasing bus- 
tle and activity there presented, and the tran- 
quility and calm of the beautiful garden, with its 
shady trees, its murmuring fountain, whose pure 
waters reflect a thousand diamonds from the lights 
around, — these can never fail to charm; and one 
might visit (he Falais Royal every evening, and 
every day for a year ; and although tho first 
overwhelming interest would have passed away, 
(here would still be something each time, new 
,«d4 attractive, to call forth admiration and delight. 
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Fortanate vould it be if innocent amnaemenls 
and pleasures alone were here pnrsued ; but an- 
happily scenes of riot and Jebauchery are enact- 
ed night after night, within the gambling-houses, 
the cafes, and establishments of ill fame, with 
which too many of the apartments of this beauti- 
ful edifice are sullied and profaned. Within these 
haunts of vice and profligacy the unwary and in- 
experienced are seduced, by the vile emissariea, 
who go abroad in all the ciiy to entice the young 
and innocent, by fair words and under false pre- 
tences, within those unhallowed walla, where 
health, honor, and happiness are forever blasted ; 
and from whence they emerge but to spread the 
deadly poison, by drawing into the same fatal 
snare companions as innocent and unsuspicious 
as they were once themselvea. 

But to turn from this dark feature of the splen- 
did picture, which the Palais Royal presents. 
From the galleries at each end of the garden are 
passages, leading to doublo covered galleries, 
equally lined with shops. One of these galleries, 
constructed within a few yeojB, is very elegant. 
It ia ornamented with mirrors, placed betwceu 
Ihc buildings ; and the entire roof is of glass. 
Beyond this gallery ia a aquare court, surrounded 
by buildings, occupied by the Cuke cfOrleans, 
the proprietor of a greater part of all the build- 
ings, to whoeo father they belonged before the 
revolution. But during that time, some of them, 
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opeBing upoB the garden, were sold^ and are still 
owned by private individuals. With the exception 
of these, the whole property came into possession of 
the present Duke of Orleans, after the restoration. 
You hare now before you the history of all,^ 
that met my eye, worthy of mention, upon the 
first day, in which I can be said to have seen any 
thing of importance in Paris ; and if the descrip- 
tion gives you even a slight idea of the reality, I 
seed not add how deeply I was impressed with 
the splendor and magnificence of it, when actual- 
ly presented to the view. 
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Consenratoire de Musiqne. — Church of Saint Roch. — Mar- 
riage Ceremony.—- Bibliotheque da Roi. — Cabinet of Medals. 
— Manascripts.— i-Engravings. — Porte St. Denis. — Porte St. 
Martin. — Chateaa d'£au.-^Marche dn Vieux Linge. — Tem- 
ple. — Imprimerie Royale. — ^Ceremony of the Confirmation. — 
Place des Victoires. — Place du Chatelet. — Marche des In- 
nocens. — Place du Palais Royal. — Site of the Old Opera. 

In a place, which abounds in public spectacles 
as much as Paris does, it is necessary to embrace 
occasions as they occur, without particular re- 
gard to system or choice. Thus it happened that 
the first exhibition I attended was a musical ex- 
hibition (August 6th,) consisting of a trial for a 
prize, upon different instruments^ between the 
fiupils of a musical school, denominated Gonser- 



valoirc de Muaique. The instruments were the 
violin, flute, bassoon, bautboy, clarionet and horn. 
The exhibition was in a sort of theatre, with boxes 
and a pit for Bpectators, and the stage was, of 
course, occupied by the musicians. Opposite the 
stage was the seat for the persons, who adjudged 
the prizes. The manner in which ihey decide 
which of the musicians has gained the prize, is 
follows. A box, divided into compartments, 
placed before them. In these compartments Ihey I 
put the names of (he competitors, upon slips of J 
paper, and then each of the judges drops a smaU 1 
ball into that, which contains the name of the per- 
son whom he considers entitled to a prize. Theae J 
balls are then counted, and the president arises 1 
and aonouDCGS the name of the successful com- 
petitor, who comes forward on the stage and hows i 
to the audience. Some of the performances were 
oxccilent, others not so much so ; but none 
were bad. It was not the kind of music in which 
I am ever much interested ; but I passed two or 
three hours quite pleasantly, in listening atten- 
tively to the performanecs, in order to decide ' 
my own mind, who should gain the prize, beforv | 
the decision of the judges was announced. 

On a Bubacquent day (August 12th) I sat i 
to visit the King's Library, or Bibliotheque du ] 
Roi, and on my way thither entered tlie church ' 
of St, Roch. This church is approached by a 
long flight of stone slops, e.Ktending the whole 
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length of the building. The exterior is not oth- 
erwise striking or remarkable ; and the interior, 
though possessing some fine monuments, and a 
handsome pulpit, has an appearance of decay and 
neglect, a dark and dingy aspect, wholly unlike 
the magnificent churches I saw in Belgium. A 
marriage ceremony was performing at the time I 
entered, and a large collection of people was as- 
sembled. The bride was dressed in white musliii 
over silk or satin ; and a lace veil, attached in 
plaits to the back part of the comb, fell over her 
shoulders. The marriage service I could not un- 
derstand a word of ; but there was a great deal of 
form and dumb show^ as in every other catholic 
service, which I have yet witnessed, and the cer- 
emony was much longer, than that of the church 
of England, We became fatigued and lefl the 
church, before the marriage was completed. 

From thence we passed through a number of 
streets, abounding with mud, and thronged with 
people and carriages, to the King's Library. 
This is an immense pile of blackened buildings, 
presenting nothing pleasing in their exterior. 
Passing through an arched gate way, you enter 
into a large court, the buildings surrounding 
which have a regular and uniform appearance. 
At the right is a broad stair-case, leading to the 
library. The printed books, which are said to be 
upwards of seven hundred thousand in number, 
occupy a beautiful gallery, extending around 
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throe sides ofthe court. In the cealre of thess 
galleries are placed long tables covered with 
green cloth, and Airnished with ink-stands. The 
books are arranged in ahelvea, on each side of the . 
gallery, neatly enclosed in wire net-work. 

In the centre of one oflhe galleries is arepre- 
seatation of Parnassus, in bronze, which, though 
trifling, is rather curious than otherwise. It con- 
aisfs of a steep mountain, upon which are seated 
in various attitudes, and with appropriate symbols 
to each, a number of little figures, which are in- 
tended to represent the principal poets of France. 
Among them are Voltaire, Rousseau, Racine^ 
Corneille, and a variety of others, — and Louia 
Fourteenth under the ligure orApollo. Besides ^ 
these there arc a number of genii holding mcdal- 
lioDS in their bands ; and other medallions are 
attached to branches of laurel. 

At tho end of this same gallery is nn excellent 
representation of the pyramids of Egypt, the 
proportions of the pyramids and of the desert 
being exactly preserved. It presents a vast, 
barren waste, covered with a fine dust in irait> 
tion of sand; and not a green leaf or shrub is to 
be seen, with tho exception of one or two solitary 
groups of palm trees, near the pyramids, which 
appear like mere specks upon the immense plain 
around. The whole is admirably execnted, and 
forms an interesting ornament to the library. 
At tho farther extremity of the adjoining gallery 
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is a fine stBtue of Voltaire, seated ia an arm 
chair. The likeness is perfect. 

Thia part of tLe library is thrown open every 
day, from ten o'clock until four, for the purposes 
of study, and twice a week to mere visilcrs among 
the public at large. Great numbers of students 
are constantly seen sitting around the tables, and 
not unfrequently ladies among the number. No 
conversation is allowed, and the galleries being 
secluded from all noise, and from every thing to 
call ofFthe attention, are finely adapted to study. 
No student is allowed to take a book from the 
shelves himself; but he may obtain any he wishes 
for, by applying to the librarians, who are always 
near to take them out when desired. 

Leading out from one of the galleries is a 
room, not public, exclusively devoted to goo- 
graphical works. In the room are two immense 
globes, the one terrcstial, the other celestial, 
nearly twelve feet in diameter, and thirty five in 
circumference. They are supposed to be the 
largest in Europe, with the exception of one in 
the University of Cambridge, but not remarkable 
for their exactness. 

The cabinet of medals and antiques is situ- 
ated at the extremity of the first gallery, and is 
open to the public two days in iho week. Here 
are contained an extensive collection of coins, 
medals, and antiques, of great value and variety. 
Among them are some of the earliest Roman 



coina, a great variety of very curious Egyptian 
antiquities, some antique busts, aad several mum- 
mies of cats aad other animals, worshipped aa 
gods among the Egyptians. There are, besides 
these, gold and other ornameats, found in the 
tomb of King Childebert, the iron chair of 
King Dagobert, a sword of the order of Malta, 
and a great variety of other curiosities, equally 
ancient and remarkable. The coins, antiques, 
medals, and things of that kind, are display- 
ed in glass cases, with a little slip of paper at- 
tached to each, some bearing only the number, 
but others stating where they were found, or for 
what they are particularly remarkable. In other 
glass cases are contained splendid collecliona of 
cameos, both while and variegated, of the richest 
description and most perfect finish. Some of 
tiiem are three or four inches in diameter, and 
all bear the most close and critical examination. 
Upon many of the beautiful engraved seals and 
rings, the figures are extremely small and deli- 
cate ; but upon close examination every part is 
found perfectly finished and well proportioned. 

In addition to the vast number of printed 
books, of which the library cooaists, there are 
sis other apartments, filled with manuscripts, — 
the number of volumes being computed at eighty 
thousand. One of these apartments is a large, 
handsome gallery, the ceiling painted in fresco, 
in which are deposited (he most valuable and 
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rious of the manuscripts, in glass cases. These 
are the manuscripts of Galileo, of Leonardo da 
Vinci, letters from Henry Fourth to Gabrielle 
d' Estrees, the prayer-books of Henry Third, 
of Anne of Brittany, of Louis Fourteenth, and 
of Pope Paul Third, written upon vellum, and 
most splendidly illuminated. Here also are 
the original manuscript of Telemachus, that of 
Josephus, memoirs of Louis Fourteenth in his 
own hand, letters written by Francis First, by 
Montesquieu, Racine,^ Turenne, Voltaire, Cor- 
neille. Madam Sevigne, Madam de Maintenon, 
and many others. Such are the most interesting 
manuscripts, to be found in this truly superb and 
precious collection, which must be viewed with 
the deepest interest by all strangers, of whatever 
nation, who visit the library, — an interest almost 
equal to that entertained by the countrymen of 
those great writers and eminent personages, who 
have filled the world with their fame. Orien- 
tal manuscripts,the Alcoran in Arabic,and Persian 
poems, most beautifully written, and ornamented 
with flowers, and with every line gilded, are 
also among the curiosities in this part of the li- 
brary. 

From this room we repaired to the cabinet of 
engravings, which occupy several rooms. In the 
first the engravings are hung around the walls in 
frames, but in the others they are in volumes, 
handsomely bound, and arranged upon shelves. 
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Tables are placed in the middle of the apartments, 
for those who wish to inspect the platea, which 
consist of engravings of all the most celebrated 
pictures of the first French, Italian, German, 
Dutch and Flemish artists; together with histori- 
cal and fancy sketches, plates upon natural his- 
tory, portraits, costumes of ditfcrent nations, and 
in short engravings of almost every description. • 
These may be examined by all persons, on i:sed 
days, without difficulty or delay, like every other 
part of this princely establishment, which exhib* 
its all the splendor and beauty, which should sig- j 
nalize the public library of the monarch of n 
great and wcaltliy nation. 

The nest day (Thursday the 13th) I visited the 
Royal Printing Press, or Imprimerie Royale. ' 

Passing along the Boulevards,! arrived at Porta 
St. Denis, which is a. magnificent triumphal arch 
of stone, situated at the extremity of Rue St, 
Denis, seventy two feet in height, and composed 
of three arches, the principal one twenty five feet 
in width, and forty three in height. This parte 
or gate was constructed in 1672 by the city of 
Paris, to perpetuate the memory of the victoriea 
of Louis Fourteenth ; and the beautiful baa- 
reliefs, which, with military trophies, pyramids, 
and other ornaments, adorn it in various parts, 
have for their subjects the triumphs of the great 
monarch. A bas-relief, over the principal arch, 
represents Louis crossing the Rhine on horse- 
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bock, with the inacription ' Ludovico Magno,' in 
gilded letters. This inscription, which was ef- 
faced during llie revolution, was renewed by the 
order of Napoleon, a short lime previous to his 
fall from power. It ia by Ihe Porte St. Denis, 
that the public entries of the kings and queens of 
France are made into Paris. 

Not far from this is the.Porle St. Martin, 
which, though more plain and simple than St. 
Denis, and inferior to it in richness and elevation, 
is nevertheless a Bne piece of architecture, form- 
ed like Ihe other of three arches, and adorned 
with bas-reliefs and other trophies, relating to the 
conquests of Louis Fourteenth. 

Extending my walk still farther on (he Boule- 
vards, I came to the beautiful fountain called 
Chateaud'Eau, situated upon an elevated mound, 
at the side of the street. The form of this foun- 
tain is precisely that of a glass pyramid, the wa- 
ter rising through a tube in the centre, and fall- 
ing in a beautiful circular sheet over the differ- 
ent shelves, which are three in number, into a 
circular basin, thence again into a second of 
larger dimensions, and finally into the reservoir, 
which surrounds the whole. Around the upper 
basin are placed, upon pedestals, eight antique 
lionsof cast iron, which spout water from their 
mouths into the basin below. 

The Marche du Vieu.t Lingo, or market for 
old clothes, situatod in the Rue de Temple, to 
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titles of old linen, and clothes of almost all de- 
scriptions. Just back of Ihis is a detached build- 
ing, called the Hotonde, circular at the ends, and 
also containing galleries or shops. The appear- 
ance of this building is rather striking ; but the 
whole place was so exceedingly dirty and dis- 
agreeable, that I was glad to hurry away from it 
as fast as possible. 

lu the same street is situated all that remains 
of the aacieat buildings of the celebrated order of 
Knights Templars ; and where a convent haa 
been established, since the restoration. The 
front of the palace of the Prior is handsomely 
ornamented with a portico sustained by pillars ; 
but the effect of it is much injured by a chapel, 
which has, within a few years, been attached to 
oQosideofit, and which destroys it a regularity 
of appearance. Back of the palaco is a large 
garden, which is surrounded by an extremely 
high stone wall, concealing it entirely from view. . 
Admittance cannot be obtained into the interior 
of the convent, by any ono ; but the outside view 
alone is deeply interesting, of that spot, where 
for many months the uDfortunate Louia SixCeealh 
and his lamily were imprisoned, and from where 
he was conducted to the scalfold. 

The Royal Printing Preaa, not far from thence, 



h a. very fine establish me at, upon the moat ex- 
teaaive scale. Wo passed through a long racgc 
of apartments, some filled with printing presses, 
at which targe numbers of men were employed. 
Some were appropriated to trimming the sheets 
after they were printed, and in others' the sheets 
were folded and stitched, a work done almost en- 
tirely by womon. The quickness with which the 
papers arc printed, folded and stitched ; the 
good order, neatness and regularity, which [fer- 
vade every part of the establishment, are truly 
remarkable. Nor ia the foundry, which occupies 
the lower part of the building, less remarkable 
or interesting. Here you sec the types made, 
with the utmost rapidity and in immense num- 
bers. I could scarcely think half of them would 
ever be used, when I reflected, that an equal 
t|uantity with those we saw, were produced every 
day. But the amount of printing executed here 
is very great, sufficient lo employ five or six hun- 
dred persons, nialo and female, and yet it is al- 
most exclusively confined to government papers. 
Or my return I entered tho Church of St. 
JVicolaa des Champs, where tho Archbishop 
of Paris was about confirming a largo number 
of young people, of both sexes, The cere- 
mony was extremely interesting and solemn. 
About two hummed girls, and as many boya, 
were seated in the body of the church upon 
benches, placed one behind the other. The 
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and a white lace veil thrown over (heir heads. 
After they were all seated a lad of about fourteen 
years old walked up through the two first rows, 
giving to each a napkin. After him followed the 
Archbishop, who crossed their foreheads with 
lioiy water, repealing the words of confirmation 
at the same time. Then came a priest who 
washed their foreheads with a small piece of 
white cloth, followed by another who wiped them 
with the napkin, which had been given for that 
purpose, Two little boys, dressed in white mua- 
Hn, over red, with a red girdle or sash, came 
ne\t, with a sort of basket of musha lined with 
red, at each side of which was attached a broad 
red band, which passed over the shoulders of the 
two boys. Into this basket the priest threw the 
napkins, as they were used. When two rows 
were confirmed, they retired to the hack benches, 
giving place to the others to advance. After this 
ceremony was concluded, the priests chanted at 
the altar, amid clouds of incense, which the little 
boys in red burned before them. The Arch- 
bishop then exhorted the kneeling flock, when 
the Te Deum was sung and the ceremony closed. 
The organ played, and tho bell of the church 
lolled, during the whole time. A targe crowd 
was collected, to witness the sccue, though 
it was by mere chance alone that we happen- 
ed to be of the number. The church posBeeaea 
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nothing in its appearance worthy of mention. 

On the following morning I walked to the Place 
des Victoires. This is a handsome circular place^ 
surrounded with buildings, of regular and uni- 
form appearance. In the centre is a beautiful 
bronze statue of Louis Fourteenth, on horseback, 
enclosed within an iron railing, gilded at the top, 
outside of which is a circle of handsome pillars. 
The statue is fourteen feet in height, without 
including the pedestal. The head of Louis is 
crowned with laurel. In one hand he holds a 
truncheon, and with the other curbs his spirited 
horse, whose arched neck and general bearing 
denote his impatience of the bit which restrains 
his course. The pedestal is ornamented with 
inscriptions, and with bas-reliefs which repre- 
sent the passage of the Rhine, and Louis seated 
upon his throne, distributing military decorations. 

The Place du Chatelet, which I saw the same 
day, is adorned with a very beautiful fountain, 
called Fontaine du Palmier. It is composed of 
a large circular basin, in the centre of which is a 
pedestal, sustaining a column fifly-eight feet in 
elevation. The column, intended to represent a 
palm tree, with the capital serving as branches, 
is divided by bands of gilded bronze, bearing the 
names of the principal victories gained by Bona- 
parte. At the four corners of the pedestal, 
which is handsomely ornamented, are cornuco- 
pifB^ which terminate in form of fishes^ heads, 



from whence the water is thrown into the sur- 
rounding basin. The summit is crowned by a 
gilt statue of Viclory, holding a crown of laurel 

in each hand. 

The Marche des Innocens also contains s 
beautiful marble fountain, forty-two feet in height, 
adorned with sculpture and other ornaments. 
The market is in the centre of a large square 
court, surrounded by buildings covered at the 
top, but open at the aides, in which are arranged 
all varieties of vegetables and other articles j and 
the whole place is completely filled with people, 
cither buyers, sellers, or lookers on, of which * 
latter there are generally not a few. 

Indeed, tho mnrket places in Paris, of which' 
the Marche des Innocens is the largest, present 
at times a most amusing scene. There is such a 
multitude of people, and particularly women, all 
lolking together, with Die greatest rapidity and 
earnestness, — such a variety of strange looking 
dresses and figures, — such a never ceasing din, . 
that one might be amused for hours together, 
far as variety is pleasing, in merely observing 
the ditferent voices, movements, dresses, and ac- 
tions of Ihe multitude around. But the great 
objection to all these market places, nearly with- 
out exception, is their extreme want of neatness, , 
a ihing, however, which can scarcely be avoided. 
The pieces of broken vegetables, which get scat- 
tered around, become decayed, and of course 
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very ofiensive, while they serve to make more 
slippery and difficult to stand upon, the quanti- 
ties of mud, with which these places always 
ahound, — and particularly those which are orna- 
mented with a fountain. 

On my way back to Rue d' Artois, I entered • 
the Place du Palais Royal, in which is a very 
large stone fountain, consisting of a central pro- 
jecting body, and two wings in form of pavilions, 
the whole front together being one hundred 
twenty feet in length. It is decorated with col- 
umns and statues. 

From this p/ace, proceeding to the Boulevards 
through the Rue Richelieu, I passed the spot 
where the Opera stood, in which the Duke of 
Berry was assassinated. Upon the same spot is 
now erecting a very handsome church. It has a 
gallery around it sustained by large pillars, not 
unlike in appearance to that of the Boujse, 
though the building is not nearly as large. But 
there \s a great defect in the construction of this 
church, and that is the manner in which it is fin- 
ished at the top. It looks precisely as if the roof 
had been completed, and afterwards a little 
clumsy square house had been placed upon it, 
for the purpose of injuring the beauty of the 
other part of the building, with which this does 
not compare in the least degree. 
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LETTER V. 

no. — Royal Ptneeasion. — 
H.— Placfl Diuphine— In- 

atituta.-CoBmoraraa— Saint Germain 1' Auierroia.— Holel 

del Affaires Etrangecoa, — La Madekine. 

Satcthday, the fiflsenth day of August, be- 
ing a great festival in the Bourbon family, a pro- 
cession, including tlie King and royal family, 
was to walk to the church of Noire Dame, where 
religious ceremonies were to be performed, in 
consequence of a vow made by Louis Thirteenth, , 
which his successors have always rigidly ob- 
served. We loft our lodgings some hours pre- ■ 
vious to tho time fixed for the procession to move, 
for tho purpose of visiting a number of churchsM 
and market places, which, however, had nothin 
in them particularly worthy of note. 

On arriving at the Pont Neuf, we found great J 
numbers of people collecting to view the proci 
sion, and as we advanced we found Iho crowd 



great, that in some placei 
our way IhrougU them, 
which the procession wai 
with gravel, and lined on 
As we were pursuing 
Damo, from the Pout Nt 
low building, situated i 



, we with difiiculty made | 
Tho streets, through 
to pass, were covered 
each side with soldiers. 
jur way towards Notre 
uf, we observed a small, 
ir tho water's side; and 



r curiosity being awakened by seeing a large 
lumber of men and women continually passing 



o made bold, the door bcin 



to step inside and seo what was to be seen. Iin- 
medialely upoa entering, I noticed a sort of par- 
I, stretching along the width of the building, 



ind looking beyond it. 



V the body of a dead 



person, lying upon an inclined slab of marble, 
and wrapped in a sheet, the head aloae being vis- 
ible, and that yery much swollen and blackened. 
i almost instantly perceived, that I had entered 
unawares into that celebrated place, called La 
Blorgue, which I would upon no account what- 
ever, have entered voluntarily, and from which I 
made as speedy an exit as possible. The ob- 
ject of this establishment is a very useful one, 
and peculiar altogether, I believe, to Paris, In 
(ho Morgue are deposited the bodies of all per- 
sons, drowned in the Seine, or who are found 
dead iu any of the public streets. Here they are 
exposed for the apace of throe days, their clothes 
being hung over their heads, in order that their 
friends, if they have any, may be able to identify 
them. If no one appears to claim them, before 
(he expiration of that time, they are buried at the 
public expense. 

Not having applied in season for tickets of ad- 
mission into the church, we found it necessary to 
content ourselves with obtaining a good situation 
in a balcony, where we might have a near view 
of the procession. The street, in which we were, 
led up to the front of the church, and it soon be- 
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, aud all the wiadows 
were also completely 



came thronged with p 
of tlic houses on each 
filled. 

The scene strongly reminded me of the ITth 
of June, when our 'Natioii'a Gaesi' pnaaed through 
the streets of Boston to Bunker Hill. And as, 
on that occasion, thousands of applauding voices 
hailed his approach, and every IJp uttered with 
enthusiastic and heartfelt joy, the honored, the 
beloved name of Lafayette, so I had anticipated 
that the same general burst of acclamation would 
proclaim the presence of o nation's sovereign. 
But my expectations In this respect were entirely 
disappointed. The King and royal family pro- 
ceeded to the church in carriages, and niter the 
ceremony walked from thence in procession, 
And these carriages all passed through the street, 
without our once suspecting that they were other 
than the carriages of the nobility, which had been 
constantly passing for an hour previous. JVot 
even one solitary voice, amid the immense multi- 
tudo, cried Vive le Roi; but all were as slili and 
silent as if deprived of the power of speech. The 
change in Ihc ministry, which had very recently 
taken place, and which had been the constant 
topic of conversation since we had been in Paris, 
was so universally unpopular, and the new min- 
isters so much haled by the great body of the 
French people, with scarcely any exceptions, tliat 
some persona had been fearful, lest acts of vio- 
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lence might be committed upon the occasion; but 
fortunately nothing of the kind occurred, and 
men were content to express their resentment 
towards the King, in the only way they could pub- 
licly express it without open violence, by a pro- 
found and disdainful silence. 

In a short time afler the King passed to the 
church, the procession moved from thence. First 
came mounted guards, followed by sixty young 
girls, and afler them sixty young boys. These 
were succeeded by two persons, each bearing an 
immense crucifix, and a hundred priests dress- 
ed in black, with white surplices. Each priest 
carried a book in his hand, and many of them 
were reading as they passed. In the midst of 
them was borne, by six priests, a silver image of 
the Virgin and Child. The Archbishop of Paris 
then followed, with his attendants, all most beau- 
tifully and richly dressed. Then came the Dau- 
phin, and afler him the King, succeeded by the 
Dauphine and her maids of honor. The Duchess 
of Berri was not present, being absent from 
Paris. A body of troops closed the procession. 
They all, the troops of course excepted, walked 
with heads uncovered, and consequently I had a 
fair view of the royal family. 

The King is of common stature, quite thin, and 
though young looking for his age, ordinary in his 
appearance. His countenance is very much 
wanting in intelligence of expression, and there 
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is little ta his air of courtly dignity or eleganci 
He waa dressed very plainly, and looked around 
upon the people, as ho passed, with a smile upon 
hia countenance, which, however, met with 
return of kind feeling on their part, as every face 
was marked with an expression of any thing but 
good will towards him. 

The Dauphin is a much plainer man, even, 
than hia father, and looks very nearly as old. 
His manner of walking, like that of the King, was 
awkward and ungraceful. He was alao dressed 
very airaply. 

The Dnuphine is not less unprepossessing 
in her appearance. She is a very large woman, 
with extremely coarse features, and rather a 
masculine air and manner. Her eyes are large 
and staring, and have that swollen appearance 
about the lida, which imparts an unpleasant ex- 
pression to (he face. She has a great deal of 
color; but it is too deep a red to he handsome. 
In short, she is altogether a different looking 
woman, from what I bad imagined the daughter 
of Marie Antoinette would be. Her dress was 
very rich, and her long train, sweeping the 
ground, gave her rather more the air of high 
rank, than her royal falherand ber husband could 
be said to exhibit. 

The procession, alter making a circuit through 
a number of atrcets, was to return again to the 
church. — So after they had passed the spot, at 
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which we had stationed ourselves, we made our 
way through the crowd, to the entrance of the 
church, and by good luck, obtained a stand behind 
the guard, And saw the King, when he returned, 
within the distance of a few feet from us; and we 
could also see the interior of the church at the 
same time. In the Place Notre Dame, upon 
which the church stands, was a long range of 
splendid carriages with their liveried coachmen 
and footmen; — and a company of the far-famed 
cuirassiers were stationed in front. These troops 
presented a most beautiful appearance. The 
whole of the upper part of the body was encased 
with brilliant metal, with caps of the same, hand- 
somely ornamented ^ with red trimmings. — Their 
horses were all noble looking animals, and almost 
eclipsed in brightness the shining armors in which 
their riders were clad. 

At each side of the principal entrance to the 
church, was a line of soldiers. — Those on one 
side were the sappeursy with long beards, fur 
caps of immense size, and a kind of apron of white 
leather, covering nearly the whole of the front 
part of the body. Each of them held in his hand 
a large broad axe. A very amusing affray occur- 
red between these soldiers, who were on the op- 
posite side from us, and a crowd of people, among 
whom were a great proportion of the softer sex, 
who, seeing our advantageous situation, wished 
to obtain a similar one; an intention^ however, 



which the sappewa seemed determined should 
not he put into execution. But in vain did they 
raise their axes in a menacing attitude, and push 
the advancing crowd, with all violence, from their 
place of ahelter, — No sooner had one party been 
forced out, than another rushed in; and ihe aap- 
peum were at last obliged lo call to their aid two 
or three dragoons, who rode into the midat of Ihe 
crowd, producing, as you may well auppoBC, the 
utmost panic; and shrieks of dismay were uttered 
by some of the poor women and children, whose 
pale faces sufficiently indicated their affright. — 
Others, however, were not in the least daunted, 
and one woman in particular, whom I observed, 
lield in one hand a little girl about seven or eight 
years old, and with the other pushed olTlhe horse, 
wlio was urged onward by his rider, until Ihe 
woman, finding she was likely to get crushed if 
she persisted in remaining in her situation, waa 
obliged to retreat, to her great apparent mortili- 
calion and discontent. 

The crowd were scarcely reduced to a proper 
stale nf quietness, when the procession again ap- 
proached and entered the church. To Deum 
was then sung, when the sumptuous royal coach 
drew up, and the King and his family drove ofT, 
ivithout a single cheer of loyalty. 

Afler the crowd had sufficiently dispersed, we 
made our way, without difficulty, to the PaUiB 
dc Justice, or Court-house. The front of thi» 
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large and beautiful edifice, a part of which waff 
anciently the residence of Bome of the French 
kings, presents at the centre a sort of covered 
gallery, supported by columns, to whi»h a flight 
of stairs conducts from the court in front of the 
building. On each side of this central gallery is 
a wing. The gate of entrance into the court is 
or great size and beauty. It is constructed of 
iron, and richly ornamented with gilding. As- 
cending the flight of stairs, we entered the build- 
ing, and passed through a number of galleries, 
which to my great surprise I found occupied by 
little retail shops, of the most paltry description, 
which it is perfectly astonishing should be allowed 
to disgrace the interior of so beautiful an edifice 
as the Palais de Justice. 

A fine broad stair-case leads to the Salle des 
Pas Perdus, which is a most splendid hall, divided 
into two naves, by square pillars supporting 
arches. This hall, which conducts to the courts 
of justice and various other rooms, is used as a 
public promenade, for all classes of people. At 
one side is a very beautiful monument, which was 
erected in the year 1822, to the memory of Ma- 
lesherbes. The principal objects are a statue of 
that disinterested and generous advocate of a 
fallen sovereign, with a figure emblematical of 
France on one side, and Fidelity on the other. 

La Sainte Chapelle du Palais, a handsome 
gothic structure; adjoins the right wing of the 
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Palaia de Justice. It is no longer used as a 
cliapcl ; but as a place of deposit for judicial ar- 
chives, which Bro neatly arranged in cases 
placed around the ivalla of the church. The' 
windows are situated at a great height from the 
lloor and beautifully painted. In a partition, in 
(ine side of Iho church, there is a little secret 
door, leading to a small dark cloaet, in which 
Charles Tenth was secreted, for a time, during' 
ihe revolution. 

In going from the Palais de Justice, we passed 
through the Place Dauphinc, in which is a very 
handsome fountain, erected as a monument tv 
the memory of Desaix. The name of that gallant 
general is inscribed upon it in gilt letters, en-' 
closed within a garland of oak, while beneath are* 
the following words, said to have been his dying 
message to Napoleon: — " Allez dire au premier 
consul, quejemeurs avec le regret de n' avoir 
pas asscz fait pour vivre dans la postetite." 

During my rambles of the following day, I 
visited two very interesting spots, namely, the 
house in front of which Henry Fourth was assas- 
sinated, and that in which Moliere was born.' 
The former has in front a bust of Henry, 
with an inscription. The latter has also a 
bust of Moliere, with an inscription, and above | 
the bust are these words: — "Jlu Grand Jtfuv 
lifi-f." The latter house is small and ordi- 
nary in its appearance, and is no wise in- 



Icresting but aa (ho birth place of the great 
dramatist. 

During the same week, (August I8th,) I Tor 
the first time examined the grand and bcautifiil 
edifice of the Institute, which, as I have pre- 
viously menlioned, is situated opposite the palacu 
of the Louvro. In approaching the Institute from 
the quay of the Louvre, by the Pont des Arts, 1 
was charmed with the magnificent prospect, which 
met my eyes. Vou have before you a very ex- 
tensive view, comprising a great number of the 
most splendid edifices, public and private, in 
Paris, with the beautiful Pont Neuf and statue of 
Henry Fourth full in sight ; and by far the best 
view which I have yet had of the Seine, with its 
regular line of fine quays on each side, and which 
show at this point lo peculiarly good advantage. 
But not the least splendid of the edifices here 
viewed, is that of the Institute, which is composed 
of large piles of buildinga surrounding a square 
court. The outer front, towards the Pont dea 
Arts, is of a circular form, and at the centre is a 
portico sustained by corintbian pillars, and above 
it a dome. At each extremity of the building is 
awing.extendingfaroutuponlhequay. The whole 
front is handsomely ornamented, and presents n 
style of architecture striking and majestic. Two 
fountains, each representing a lion, in cast iron, with 
water spouting from their mouths, are placed on 
«ach Bide of the portico, between it and the wings. 
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From the Institute, we walked to the Rue Vi- ' 
vieme, to see the Cosmorama, which I had heard 
much talked of, hut which far surpassed any 
idea I hud formed of it. I entered a room per- 
fectly datkened, with round magnifying glasses 
placed in the wall on each side. Approaching 
the first, I looked through and beheld a most 
splendid representation of the pass of Thermo- 
phyliP, with the three hundred Spartans on one 
side, and on the other the immense Persian army. 
For an instant I almost imagined it reality, so 
perfect was the deception. The next was a 
view of Moscow, including the Kremlin :, and 
the next to this the amphitheatre of Flavins, 
a truly magnificent ruin of immense size. 
Emerging from one side, was seen a Catholic 
procession, their crucifixes elevated, and all the 
figures of the moat perfectly natural appearance. 
These three pictures occupied one side of the 
apartment. Corresponding to them, on the other 
side, were an interior view of the Vatican at 
Rome, a representation of the tower of Bahel, 
and a pass in the Andes, through which guides 
are seen conducting a company of missiona- 
ries. All these pictures are beautiful, and 
appear the more brilliant from the darkness 
of the room into which you first enter. The 
light is admitted to them from hebtnd the wains- 
cotting, 

The church of St. Germain 1' Auxerrois, which 
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i next saw, contains some fine monuments. That 
of M. Etienne d' Aligre, chancellor of France in 
the seventeenth century, consists of a tomb of 
black marble, upon which is a recumbent figure 
of the chancellor, holding in one hand the 
great seal of France, and in the other a book. 
Opposite to this monument is a similar one, to 
the memory of his son, of the same name with 
himself, and who was also chancellor of France. 
A statue of him is represented upon the tomb, in 
a kneeling posture. Both these monuments are 
extremely beautiful, and the contrast, between 
the black marble, of which the tombs are com- 
posed, and the white marble figures, produces a 
striking and solemn efiect. 

The entrance into this church is very curiously 
ornamented. At each side of the door are three 
antique figures of the most singular appearance, 
and under their feet are difierent animals in a 
couching position. Around the arch, over the 
door, are bas-reliefs. It was the bell of St. 
Germain 1' Auxerrois, which sounded the signal 
for the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

During my walk of this day, I saw two most 
noble edifices begun by Napoleon, which were, 
the Hotel du Ministere des Afiaires Etrangeres ; 
and the church of La Madelaine. The former is 
a truly magnificent building, of enormous extent, 
and had it been completed, would have been one 
of the most sumptuous edifices in Paris. And it 
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still may be so, as the intention is to finish it. 
The church of La Madelaine, whieh was com- 
menced by Bonaparte as a Temple of Glory, is 
not yet completed ; but is sufficieutly so to pro- 
sent a majestic and beautiful appearance, from 
whatever point it is viewed. It is adorned with | 
a double row of very large stone columns, forming \ 
a double gallery, quite equal in splendor to that 
of the Bourse itself. 

When these elegant monuments of the glory 
of Napoleon meet the eye, one cannot but contrast 
Paris, as it now is, with what it would have been, 
had he reigned sufficiently long to have carried I 
into e\eculion all his plans, for the purpose <^ i 
improving and beautifying it. To say that a col- 
umn, a street, or an edifice, of any kind, was I 
built by Bonaparte, is to say that it is all, which 
the imagination can depict, of rich, sumptuous, 
beautiHil ; and what would not have been the un- 
rivalled beauty, of this even now superb metropo- 
lis, had Napoleon continued to reign to the day 
of his death ? 
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Chapelle Expiatoire.— Abattoir da Roule.— Arc de V Etoile.-— 
Coamps Elysees. — Rue Royale. — Place Louis Quinze. — Ca- 
mera Obscura. — Hotel de ville. — ^Place Royale. — Bastille. — 
Galerie d' Angouleme. — Versailles .—-Palace. — Gardens.— 
Grand Trianon. — Petit Trianon. — ^Fountains. 



A day or two afterwards, (August 20th) we 
visited the Chapelle Expiatoire, which is a most 
beautiful little church, erected upon the spot 
where Louis Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette 
were interred afler their execution. An inscrip- 
tion in gilded letters over the door purports, that 
Louis Eighteenth reared this monument to the 
memory of those princes, whose mortal remains, 
afler having reposed upon this spot for twenty- 
one years, were removed to the royal sepulchre 
of St. Denis afler the restoration. 

Entering through this door, you advance by a 
gravelled walk to the portico, which is ascended 
by steps. On each side the walk are covered 
galleries, of nine arcades, each enclosed by gates 
of iron. Within these arcades are tombs, upon 
which are white marble medallions, and tablets 
with inscriptions. From the centre of the church 
rises a dome, the toof of which, in the inside, is 
ornamented with flowers in stucco work, and the 
floor is composed of different colored marbles. 
Around the chapel are fifteen niches, in which 
are handsome candelabras^ and on each side of it 
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is a pedestal, upon whicb are to be placed statues 
of Louis and Marie Antoinette. Upon one of 
the pedestals is the last letterof Marie Antoinette 
to her son, and the will of Louis is inscribed upon 
the other. In a subterranean chapel is also a 
pedestal, which ia to receive a statue of Madame . 
Elizabeth. 

Every part of this aplendid edifice is in line 
taste, and though email, it is considered one of 
the handsomest buildings in the city; and certain- 
ly the associations, connected with the spot, render 
it one of the most interesting. On the outside, 
next the street, is a beautiful hedge of cypress 

From the Cliapelle I took a very long walk to 
the outer Boulevards, and visited the Abattoir dii 
Koule, which is one of the line public slaughter- 
houses, that Bonaparte caused to be erected at 
the northern and southern extremities of the city; 
and at the same time, all those wilhin the walls, 
which had long been a great public nuisance, were 
suppressed. These slaughter-houses ore truly 
admirable establishments, and should serve ae 
models for those of every other great city in the 
world. At the entrance of the Abattoir du 
Route, is a handsome iron balustrade of great 
height and length, and wilhin the railing, on each 
side, is a stone building, in which are the ofDccs 
of the administration. Beyond these are piles of 
largo stone buildings, which contain the slaugli- 
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ter-bouses. These are more or less in number, 
in the different Abattoirs, in proportion to the 
sizes of each. Sufficient air is admitted into all 
to keep them cool, and they are entirely free from 
any of that offensive odor, which renders places 
of the kind so noxious and disagreeable. There 
are contained in these establishments places ap*- 
propriated to the melting and cooling of tal- 
low, for drying the skins, and for keeping the 
undressed leather. There are sheep-folds; sta-* 
bles, reservoirs of water, and, in short, every con* 
venience which can be required, and every facility 
for keeping the precincts clean and in good order. 
Another of the grand enterprizes of Napoleon, 
not far from the Abattoir du Roule, is the beauti- 
ful triumphal arch, called Arc de Triomphe de 
I'Etoile, from its being situated in an area denom- 
inated I'Etoile. This arch is still far from being 
finished, though it is in a state of progression. 
It is composed of blocks of lime-stone, and the 
grandeur of its dimensions is truly astonishing.. 
Workmen were employed upon it for eight years, 
unceasingly, during the time of Bonaparte; — afler 
which the work was discontinued, and not again 
resumed until 1823. The beauty of this arch is 
not more remarkable, than its delightful situation. 
It stands in a circular area, commanding a most 
charming view of the Champs Elysees, the Place 
Quinze, and the garden and palace of the Tuile>- 
ries. 
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The Champ Elysees, in which great Dumbsrs 
of public fetes are held, at diflerent seasons of 
the year, ate situated in a line witb (he garden of 
the Tuileries, and consist of two deep and deligiit- 
fut groves of trees, intersected, in ail directions, 
with gravelled walka. Between these two grovea 
is a spacious street, with a double row of trees oa 
each side, forming a side walk. This street is 
called the Avenue de Neuilly, and is entered 
between the two splendid pavihons of the Bar- 
riere de Neuiliy. It is tn an exact line with 
the grand walk of [he Tuileries, and also 
with the Arc de I'Etoile. Consequently there 
is nothing to intercept the view between the 
arch and tho central pavilion of tho palace, — 
and seldom can the eye rest upon a more mag- 
nificent prospect, than is presented from either of 
these two points. 

The Place Louis Quinze is situated between 
the Champs Elysees and the Tuileries, which 
are at the cast and west of it. On each side the 
Avenue do Neuilly and the grand walk of tha 
garden, are situated, upon the square, four large 
pedestals, sustaining four prancing horses held 
down by grooms. At the south aide of the square 
are seen the beautiful bridge Louis Seize, tha ■ 
Chamber of Deputies, and the long series of 
sumptuous buildings, which liue the quays on that 
part of the Seine, On the north are two splendid ' 
edifices, each of them two hundred and eighty 
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fbet in length, separated by the Rue Royale, 
which is ninety feet in width. Both these edifices 
are beautifully ornamented, and are of most ad- 
mirable construction. Between them are seen, 
from the square, the lofty columns of the church 
of La Madelaine. The centre of the Place Louis 
Quinze was formerly decorated with a bronze 
statue of Louis Fifteenth; but it was destroyed 
at the revolution. Another statue of that mon- 
arch was commenced in its place by Louis Eigh- 
teenth, which is not yet completed. Upon the 
very spot, that this unfinished monument now oc- 
cupies, was placed the guillotine, during the 
reign of terror. 

It is impossible for me to describe i6 you the 
sensations, which thronged upon my heart, as I 
^ stood upon this celebrated spot, nor the chill, 
which crept over my frame, as I recollected the 
seas of innocent blood which had soaked the soil, 
and reflected upon those scenes of carnage and 
murder, the narration of which had so often inspir- 
ed me with the deepest horror, pity and in- 
dignation. Here the ill-fated Louis, the un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette, the amiable, the 
lovely Elizabeth, expired in ignominy, amid 
the taunts and reproaches of a merciless rab- 
ble. Here too the blood-thirsty Robespierre 
and the terrible Danton paid the just penalty of 
their enormous crimes, even upon the same 
spot, which they had so often reddened with 



the blood of innocent and hapless victims. 
Deeply and earnestly did I meditate upon these 
scenes, long since passed a.way, and as 1 turned 
from the spot, it was with a sigh at the thought of 
the dreadful e.\cesaes,wliich human beings ore ca^ 
pable of, when once a loose is given to lawless atui 
violent passions. 

During a walk on the quays and across the 
Pont des Arta, I saw, among other things, a very 
tine Camera Obscura upon the Font des Arts, 
called the world in miniature, which was mnde to 
revolve, so aa lo give a Eucceaaion of different 
views around the bridge; such as the Louvre, 
the Institute, the Pont Neuf and Pont Louia 
Seize, the river, and the quaya on each side, with 
the people and carriages passing upon them. It 
so happened that I also saw another on this same 
day, which was made and exhibited by a celebrat- 
ed optician, at a shop oppoailo the Pont Royal. 
This was even better than the other, (hough Iha 
views were not bo fine; but the different tigureSf, 
represented upon it, were more distinct and nat- 
ural. 

The next day I visited iho Hotel de Ville. Thie 
is a large stone building, situated upon the Place 
de Greve, celebrated as the spot, upon which J 
executions take placo in Paris, and upon whJcb^ 
also, the guillotine was for a time erected during 1 
the revolution. Entering the Hotel de Ville hf 
(he door fronting upon this square, you ascend B 



it of steps to a court surrounded by porticos, 
and Ironi thence to the various other apartments. 
The Grand Salle ia a most elegant hall, the 
hangings of crimaon velvet paper, ornamented 
with gilded jleurs de lis. The choirs and sofas 
are of crimson silk. At the two opposite cxtrera- 
3 of the hall, over (he chimney pieces, are full 
length portraits of Louis Sixteenth and Louis 
Eighteenth; and at one side is a small equestriau 
statue of Henry Fourth, in bronze. The Salle 
d' Audience contains a bronze statue of Henry 
Fourth in his youth, and a fine picture of that 
nionarcb, receiving the keys of the city from the 
Mayor. The upper part of the church dn St. 
Esprit, which was added to the Hotel de Villo to 
enlarge it, presents a beautiful hall, the ceiling 
painted in fresco, — representing the entrance of 
the Duko of Aagouleme into Madrid, with other 
scenes of his victories in Spain. 

From the Place de Greve we repaired to the 
Place Royale, which ia a fine square of four hun- 
dred and thirly-two feet, surrounded by buildings, 
the fronts of which form a scries of pavilions; and 
upon the ground floor are public piazzas, extend- 
ing around the square. The buildings on one aide 
were erected by one of the Henrys, as the court 
residence, and afterwards sold; the remainder of 
the grounds wero also sold, upon the condition 
that pavihons should be erected to compare with 
thoee built by the KTng, which vraa done, and of 
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EOurEe the buildings are alloruniformappeiirancG'. 
I In the centre of the square is just completed an 
I equestrian statue of Louie Thirteenth, enclosed 
[ within a railing of iron. The pedestal was yet 
■ Bofinishcd, and the statue covered, in the mean 
f time, with a white Bheel, which concealed it from 
)ur Tiew. 
Entering the Rue St. Antoine, we pursued our 
r Vfay to the Bastille, another of those spots ren- 
[^ dered forever memorable, by the great events of 
which it has been the theatre. In approaching 
the Place de la Bastille you observe a large 
building in the midst of h, which contains the 
famous Elephant Fountain, or rather plaister 
model of the colossal bronze elephant, intended 
by ^Napoleon to have ornamented the centre of 
the Place de la Bastille, The height of this huge 
animal was to have been more than seventy-two 
feet, including the tower, which he was to sup- 
port, and each leg to measure six feet in diameter. 
A winding stair-case to the tower was intended 
to he placed in one of the legs, and the water was 
to issue from the trunk. The plaister model is 
of the above dimensions, except that there ia no 
tower upon the buck. It is truly a moat wonder- 
ful and admirable production of art, and amply 
repaid a visit. Models of the bas-reliefa, twenty- 
four in number, which were to have ornamented 
the pedestal, arc contained in (he same building 
with the elephant. At a litllo distance from it. 
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m the centre of the square, is what was to have 
been the foundation of that mighty monument. It 
is a large circolar construction of masonry, placed 
upon an arch over the canal of St. Martin. Wind- 
ing stair-cases, now overgrown with weeds, and 
half blocked up with rubbish, lead to the water be- 
low. Under the hill,upon which the Bastille stood, 
there is a tunnel formed, through which we walk- 
ed upon the wide towing path on one side. I 
need not add, with what deep interest we viewed 
the site of that cekbrated prison-house, and you 
may well imagine the long train of reflections to 
which it gave rise. 

Previous to the fete of St.' Louis on the 2dth 
of August, it is usual to set in motion the large 
fountains, or gretit waters as they are called, in 
the park of Versailles; and we embraced the oc- 
sion for seeing the palace and gardens. 

We kfl our lodgings early in the morning; but 
finding that the diligence did not start for Ver- 
sailles until eleven o'clock and we had two hours 
left upon our hands, we proceeded to the Louvre 
to examine the Galerie d'Angouleme. This is a 
succession of neat apartments, with a fine collec- 
tion of statues, the works of modern artists. — 
Some of them are really very beautiful, and 
scarcely any but have claims to merit in a great- 
er or less degree. 

Our two hours having passed ofi* very pleas- 
antly in the examination of these statues^ we re- 



turned to the place, from whence the diligence 
was to depart, and finding it in readiness, we took 
our places in the coupee and soon wcro on our 
way to Versailles, The diligence we found ex- 
tremel/ convenient and easy, with spring seats, 
and by keeping all the windows fast closed, we 
contrived to avoid the flying clouda of duet, 
with which the atmosphere was completely tilled. 
We crossed over the new bridge at Sevres, and 
in passing St. Cloud, hada good view of the obe- 
lisk in the park, and of the two fine pavilions, 
which make the entrance into the park from the 
village of Sevres. A very rapid and pleasant ride 
brought us at length to Versailles, which is ap- 
proached by a handsome avenue. 

We alighted at the Place d'Amiea, situated in 
front of the palace. Entering the vestibule of 
the palace, we ascended a flight of steps at the 
right hand, and finding a party just commencing 
the round of the apartments, we joined thorn; and, 
ifuided by one of the attendants, of whom there 
are a number constantly at the palace to show 
visiters through it, and point out every thing that 
is to be seen, free of compensation, we proceeded 
lirst to the chapel, which is very splendid, and 
ornamented in various parts with paintings and 
bas-rcUefs. Tho ceiling is vaulted and contains 
a number of windows, through which the light is 
admitted, as well aa by windows at the sides of 
the chapel, above and below the galleries. Tht 
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floor is composed of variegated marbles. The 
royal pew in front of the altar is richly adorned, 
and an organ, placed above the altar, is very 
handsome and beautifully ornamented. 

From the chapel we passed through a suit of 
rooms called the Queen's apartments, and after- 
wards into those of the King. I shall not attempt 
to describe minutely the endless number of su- 
perb apartments, each of which would require 
hours of examination, fully to appreciate its beau- 
ties. The ceilings of most of them are splendidly 
painted, and they are likewise adorned with pic- 
tures and other ornaments of great beauty and 
richness. In fact it is impossible to imagine any 
thing of the kind more magnificent, than every 
part of this once favored residence of kings and 
princes; and it only wants the rich furniture, with 
which it was formerly adorned, to complete its 
perfect elegance and splendor. 

The grand gallery, two hundred and twenty 
two feet in length, is enriched with beautiful paint- 
ings and statues, and opposite the seventeen 
large windows, o^^ening upon the garden, are an 
•equal number of large mirrors, in form of arcades, 
which, of course, reflect all that part of the garden 
within range of the windows. Between the mir- 
rors and windows are marble pilasters, with 
gilt capitals and bases. The paintings upon 
th^ ceiling represent the most remarkable 
events in the reign of Louis Fourteenth. 

7# 
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The cliambcr in wiiich the monarch died, and 
ihe sleeping apartmeiita of Louia Fifteenth and 
Louis Sixteenth, are also pointed out, which, al- 
though considerably ornamented, arc quite plain 
compared with many other parts of tlie palace. 

The manner in which you are hurried through 
these apartments, with a large company, renders 
it entirely impossible to enjoy it as you would do, 
if quite alone and at your leisure. We howevei 
were quite fortunate in finding, at our return to 
the vestibule, a'nornber of our American friends, 
with whom we again made the circuit of the 
rooms, thus having the opportunity of viewing 
them twice ; but even then we could see them but 
very imperfectly, as the guide hastens on from 
one to the other as fast aa possible, in order that 
he may return to conduct another party. 

We now passed from the palace into the gar- 
den. And here the eye roves from side to side, 
in delighted and wondering admiration of the con- 
tinued variety of beautiful objects, with which 
(his enchanting spot la adorned. Gushing foun- 
tains, whose silver waters stream high in air, and 
after eparkling for a moment in the sunbeams, fall 
again in brilliant showers or sheds upon groups of 
polished mnrble, seem to surround you, wherever 
you turn your gaze ; with here a verdant lawn, 
and there a beautiful terrace or lovely sheet 
of water, bordered with marble vases, with wntor- 
nympha and naiads, while the most delightful 
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groves, laid out in agreeable and diversified walka^ 
invite you to seek shelter from the btirniag rays 
of the sun within their cool and delicious shades. 

Ailer pursuing^ one of these charming walks 
and enjoying for a time the first view of the nu- 
merous delights of the garden, we repaired to the 
Grand Trianon, which is a beautiful building, one 
story in height, consisting of a central body and 
two wings, terminated by pavilions, and the whole 
handsomely decorated. It was built by Louis 
Fourteenth for Madame de Maintenon, and was 
aflerwards the favorite retreat of Louis Fifteenth 
and Louis Sixteenth, and also of Napoleon. The 
different apartments, of which there are a great 
number, are ornamented with pictures, and some 
of them beautifully tapestried with crimson, blue, 
lilac or green, embroidered with gold or silver, 
and with chairs to match. The sleeping apart- 
ment of Marie Antoinette is still precisely in the 
same state in which she left it. The hangings 
and chairs are crimson damask and the bed cur- 
tains of white silk. The pleasure grounds be- 
longing to this palace are extensive and agree- 
able. 

The Petit Trianon, not far from the other^ is 
much smaller, and in form of a pavilion. It was 
built by Louis Fifteenth, and afler his death was 
presented by Louis Sixteenth to his Queen. The 
groundlB are most ^gularly, but delightfully, laid 
out, in a great variety of iiceaery. At one spot 
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you see a lofty rock, which haa every ajH 
pearanco of belonging naturally to llie place, 
with water oozing from its crevices and empty- 
ing itself, by little rivulets, into a lake below. 
Then again you see grovea of trees, ' with seals 
beneath their shade,' and all yarietiea of hill, 
dalB, and lawn, of perfectly natucal appearance. 
And yet this is all artificial, and formed entirely 
under the eye and by the taste of the Queen. 

A little farther on you come to Swiss scenery, 
with a smalt hamlet in the midsl, of most rural as- 
pect, and which was actually occupied, when lirst 
built, by Swiss peasants. At one side you see 
the marble dairy, in which Marie Antoinette used 
to act tiie part of the dairy-maid; and at the other 
the nnill, where the illmb-ious mitler, Louia Eigh- 
teenth, performed his labors. Louis Sixteenth 
and Ihe present King, then Count d' Artois, also 
took part in these certainly harmless pastimes, 
which it was the delight of Marie Auloinelte to 
indulge in ; but which obtained for her a^erwards 
many enemies, and were severely censured as 
unbecoming the dignity of a queen. 

Leaving this interesting little place, we return- 
ed again to the garden, and wandered about for 
two or three hours, in spile of some heavy show- 
ers of rain, which no one indeed seemed to re- 
gard, admiring the beautiful marble groups form- 
ing the various fountains ; the Oranget-ie, with 
its great colteclion of orange-treos, ao regularly 
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planted, into which you descend by long flights 
of steps ; and the almost countless succession of 
walks, absolutely overflowing with people, all as 
gay and happy as possible, and apparently forget- 
ful of every thing, but the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of the joyous scene. 

At length the hour for the playing of the grand 
waters approached, and all the world bent their 
steps thither. Surrounding a large basin of 
water, except on the side towards the garden, 
was a sloping bank of great height; and this soon 
became completely covered in every direction, so 
that nothing could be seen but an immense con- 
course of people, forming a vast amphitheatre, 
and all looking with the utmost eagerness towards 
the basin. Thousands of persons were assem- 
bled upon the occasion, and yet an almost dead 
silence seemed to prevail, so eager were they 
to catch the first signal for the playing of the 
waters. At last it was given, and suddenly the 
streams were thrown upward from numbers of 
spouts placed around and in the midst of the 
basin, while beyond, upon the elevation towards 
the palace, was a beautiful marble fountain, form- 
ing a part of the grand waters, from which a sin- 
gle graceful stream ascended to an extreme 
height, and fell over the group beneath. It was 
indeed a splendid sight, and the vast number of 
persons assembled to witness it, added to the in- 
terest and excitement of the scene. 



The foyntaina continued to play for an hour, 
after which we bade adieu to the varied enchant' 
ments of Versailles, and in company with a very 
pleasant parly of our own countrymen, chiefly 
Bostouians, returned to Paris, which we did not 
reach until nearly ten o'clock in the evening. 



LETTER VII. 

Cnnterratoire de* Arli. — Nous Duns. — Meeting or the In^ti 
[Ute. — Sunt E^enne du Mont. — SaiuC Uulpics. — Vol di 



The Conservatoire des Arts et Mcliers, which 
we visited on the twenty-fourth, is a vaat col- 
lection of models of different kinds, contained 
in what was forRicrly the church and buildioga 
of a monastery. 

In the centre of the church, in which are seen 
a number of machines and engines, is the plais- 
ter model of a bronze equestrian statue of Louis 
Fourteenth in armor, erected at Lyons. Tho 
head is bare and encircled with awreath oflaurcl. 
From this room we passed into anotber, in which 
were models of the Palais de Justice, a church, 
and a building of gothic architecture, very neatly 
and delicately done, and also a finely executed 
andcuriouB pasteboard model of an enormous pile, 
partly in ruinn, denominated Mont Saint Michel. 
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We aflerwards passed through a great variety of 
apartments or galleries, in some of which were 
looms, carding machines, and things of that de- 
scription; and others were filled with ploughs, 
harrows, windmills^ cider, wine and oil presses, 
steam engines, and so forth. In others again 
there were models of vessels and steam boats, 
together with models of brick and tile kilns, a 
pottery, lead works, and a great variety of differ- 
ent kinds of instruments. Many of the articles, 
exhibited in these various galleries, are very cu- 
rious and interesting. There is, besides, a private 
collection, and a school connected with the estab- 
lishment, for the purposes of instruction in agri- 
culture, mechanics, and other arts and trades, to 
which the difierent objects it contains are appro- 
priate. 

From the Conservatoire des Arts, we repaired 
to the church of Notre Dame, or tlie Cathedral, 
the same to which the procession walked on the 
15th of August. This church, which was only 
completed aflter nearly three centuries of unceas- 
ing labor, is said to be one of the most splendid 
monuments of gothic architecture in France. 
The front consists of two towers, two hundred 
and four feet in height and forty feet square. 
These arched doors or porches compose the en- 
trance, each of which is richly and beautifully 
ornamented. Above these doors are galleries, 
supported upon columns of the most delicate con- 



strucliMi- Over that in the centre is a circular 
window, and above the two ofhera are arched en- 
trances into the towera, and these are again sur- 
mounted by galleries of the same delicate ap- 
pearance with those bolow, and above them rise 
the two summits of the lowers, which, although 
of Ihc same general aspect, are a little unequal 
in their height and size. At the top of that part 
of the roof over the choir, is a gilded iron cross, 
resting upon a ball, which together are thirty feet 
in height. From the top of the (owers, and from 
a gallery which extends around the roof, you have 
a beautiful view of Paris and its environs. The 
ascent is by a spiral atair-case of three hundred 
and eighty-nine sleps. 

The interior of the church ia as beautiful as its 
exterior promises. Its length within the walls ia 
ibrce hundred ninety feet, its breadth one hun- 
dred forty-four, without including the chapels, 
and its height one hundred and two. The arches 
of the roof are supported by two hundred twenty- 
eight columns, each of tliero composed of a single 
block. At the side of the church, over the aiales, 
arc galleries, which are only used upon particular 
occasions', and then admittance into them is ob- 
tained by tickets. 

At the entrance of the choir, which ia very 
magnificent, ia a beautiful balustrade of polished 
iron and gilded brass. The floor ol the choir is 
composed of marble, and in the centre is a gilt 



brass eagle s^ven feet iA hei^i' aik[> three atid a 
half Id breadth^ which aervea^for a reading desk^ 
the part composing the d^sk being ia the form-dF 
a lyre, supported by three angels. The stalls of 
the canons are most elegantly canned, the sub^ 
jects which they represent being generally taken 
from the New Testament. A balustrade of mar- 
ble separates the sanctuary- fromr tho choir, and 
the pavement of the saactuar/ is in- mosaic work. 
Three steps pf white marble, spangled with stars 
of gold, lead to the high altar, and upon the steps 
are six gilt candlesticks more than four feet ia 
height. Near the altar are two pedestals of 
white marble, supporting two fine statues, the 
one of Louis Thirteenth, the other of Louis 
Fourteenth,— both performing acts of devotion. 
The sanctuary also contains a beautiful white 
marble group, representing the JDescent from the 
Cross. The Virgin is seen seated, her arms ex- 
tended and her eyes raised towards heaven, sup- 
porting upon. her kaees the head of her Son. A 
kneeling, angel sustains one hand of the Savior^ 
while another holds the crown- of thorns. Behind 
is seen the cross, over which is hung a i^roud. 

In a chapel behind the choir is a very singular 
marble monument, to the memory of Henri 
Claude, Count d'Harcourt, erected by his widow. 
A tomb is represented, the lid of which is opeined. 
hy an angel, and the body of the Count, in a Vjsifiig 
attitude, extends his arms toJiis wiie^ wh^iei seen 
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rushing towards him. Death, under the usual 
form of a skeleton, appears above the tomb point- 
ing to an hour glass. The effect of ihis monu- 
ment is far from agreeable or pleasing to the eye. 
The subject is not well chosen or in good taste. 

A monument to the memory of Cardinal du 
Belloi, Archbishop of Paris, contained in another 
chapel, is very much more splendid and beautiful. 
It is also composed of while marble, and repre- 
sents the venerable figure of (he Archbishop 
upon a sarcophagus, bestowing alms upon an aged 
woman, who is supported by a young girl. His 
left hand rests upon the open Bible. Near him ■ 
appears St Denis upon a cloud, holding in his 
hand a scroll, on which are inscribed the names 
of the Cardinal's predecessors. 

Before leaving the church we applied to the 
sacristan to shew us the Iresor. He accordingly 
conducted us to a room, upon the second floor of 
the church, in which were arranged in coses a 
large collection of sacred vessels and ornaraenta 
of various kinds, of the richest gold and silver, 
beautifully wrought; a great number of which 
were presented to the church by Bonaparte. 
There was also a brilliant golden sun, presented 
by Louis Eighteenth. Among the sacred relics, 
likewise contained in these cases, is a part of 1 
the Savior's crown of thorns and of the true cross, 
or rather what are alleged to be such. 

The coronation robes of Napoleon and Jose- 
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phine, the robes worn by the Pope on that occa- 
sion, and the coronation robes of Charles Tenth, 
are exhibited in the same apartments, and are 
kept in large drawers, which are circular, and 
turn round instead of drawing out, that the gold, 
and other ornaments upon the dresses, may not 
be injured by being handled. These robes are 
all very rich and splendid; but those of Napoleon 
and Josephine by far the most so. They were 
presented by Napoleon to the church of Notre 
Dame. 

On Tuesday, the 25th, was the annual meeting 
of the Institute, for the purpose of adjudging cer- 
tain prizes. The prize for the best poem, upon 
the invention of printing, was actually adjudged 
and the poem read at the meeting. Various 
prizes of virtue were likewise adjudged to poor 
persons; that is, prizes for peculiarly virtuous 
actions, among that class of people, which had 
come to the knowledge of the Institute, within 
the year. Prizes for dissertations were not ac- 
corded, as none were offered of sufficient merit 
to entitle them to the reward. 

The hall, in which this meeting was held, occu- 
pies the space beneath the dome of the Institute, 
and was formerly a church. The chapels on 
three sides are now converted into galleries or 
seats for spectators, raised one above the other; 
and at each side of the centre of the hall are cir- 
cnlax peats for the members of the Institute, 



Tho hall was quite crowded upon this occaaion^ 
and I became excessively fatigued before the ex- 
ercises were concluded. The air was very close 
and oppressive, and we were obliged to wait an 
hour or more after taking our seats, before the 
members entered the hall. 

When the report was read, it was impossible 
for me to follow it, though I had a copy before 
me, from the continued laughing and talking of 
those arouad me; and ia addition to this, M. An- 
drieus, who read the report, had a very disagree- 
able voice, which was rendered doubly ao by a 
hoarse cold, which obliged him frequently to stop, 
and once he made an apology to the audience, by 
saying that though his voice was never strong, it 
was now much less so than usual, from the severe 
cold, with which he was afflicted. After the re- 
port was read, there was an address by the cele- 
brated Cuvier, who sat during the time he was 
delivering it, a mode to me quite new and singu- 
lar. After the address the prize poem was read, 
by M, Lemercier, and with this the meeting 
closed. 

My ideas of the far famed politeaess of the 
French were much changed, I will assure you, 
by this day's csperienco. I have already men- 
tioned that, while the report was reading, there 
was an incessant buzzing and laughing, which 
was still continued while the address was pro- 
nounced, and at (he reading of the poem; which 
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I canQot think very good manQers. And during 
the hour before the commencement of the exer- 
cises, there was such a pushing one way and the 
other, such an entire want of accommodation to 
the convenience and comfort of those around, 
and such a rudeness of manner among the gen- 
tlemen, as I have seldom met with; and which 
very much surprized me, in a country, where I 
had expected to find it entirely the reverse, from 
having so often heard, that even the loioest classat 
in France were remarkable for their politeness. 
I did not, however, regret having attended the 
meeting, uncomfortable as it was, it being the 
only opportunity I had of seeing Cuvier and the 
other members of the renowned French Academy. 
Most of them were venerable looking men, whose 
silver locks proclaimed advanced years ; but 
whose situation also bespoke the possession of 
high talent and deep learning. They were all 
dressed alike, in a costume of black embroidered 
with green, which they always wear upon pub- 
lic occasions. 

The next day I employed in visiting a great 
variety of objects, among which the churches 
of St. Etienne du Mont, St. Sulpice, Val de 
Grace, Genevieve, and the house, in which lived 
Eloisa and Abelard, were more particularly in- 
teresting. The latter interests from association 
alone, as the house itself has nothing in its appear- 
ance to please the eye, and the court is exces- 

8^ 
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sively dirty and oflTensivo. Over the gate of the 
court are these words: 'HeloJse, Abeillard, mo- 
delea precicu^c des sinceres amantes, habiterent 
ces lieux I'ttH 1118.' Within the court/on one 
fiide of the house, is a double liead of Abelard 
and Eloisa, with their names beneath it. 

The church of St. Etienne, to which I have 
just alluded, has been the burial place of many 
eminent persons, among whom are Boileau and 
Pascal, whose monuments arc cont-aincd in the 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin. They merely 
consist of plain, simple tablets. The church it- 
self is very lofty and handsome. The roof, how- 
ever, is supported upon pillars altogether too 
small for the size of the building. To conceal 
this deiect, a gallery has been constructed upon 
tjiem, which has not, I think, produced the desir- 
ed effect, and which injures very much the ap- 
pearance of tbe church. The pulpit is handsome- 
ly carved and quite remarkable. It is supported 
by a colossal figure, representing Sampson, with 
his knee resting upon a lion. 

In the chapel of Genevieve is a curious an- 
cient tomb of that saint, said to have been con- 
structed in the si.tlh century It was surrounded, 
at the top, by a great quantity of small burning 
tapers, which were sold by an old woman, sta- 
tioned near the tomb, to those who wished to burn 
them upon this consecrulcd skrine. A number of 
fiersons purchased these tapers, while wo were 
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in the church, and placed them upon the tombv 
The painted glass windows of the difTerent 
chapels in this church, and also those of a cov- 
ered gallery attached to it, are greatly admired 
and very beautiful. 

The church of St. Sulpice possesses much that 
is interesting. The choir is of very large dimen- 
sions^ and separated from the nave by a bronze 
railing. The chief altar is of marble, ornament- 
ed with beautiful gilt bas-reliefs. In front is a 
tabernacle of gilded bronze, representing the ark 
of the covenant. 

Among the chapels which are particularly wor- 
thy of notice, are three painted in fresco, of much 
beauty. One is dedicated to St. Roch, another 
to St. Maurice, and the third to St. Vincent de 
Paule. In the first, St. Roch is seen in a hos- 
pital at Rome, praying for the healing of those 
persons infected with the plague, and opposite is 
represented a prison, in which the saint is seen 
stretched out on his bed of straw, having just ex- 
pired. Above the altar is his funeral procession, 
and upon the ceiling his ascent to heaven. In 
the next chapel are painted St. Maurice and other 
saints, his companions, refusing to sacrifice to 
false gods, and their massacre by the Roman 
army. Angels are represented upon the ceiling, 
bearing palms to the martyred saints. Over the 
altar is a statue of St. Maurice. The third 
chapel of this description, represents St. Vincent 



de Paule addressing the ' Dames de Charite' 
in behalf of fouadlings, and the same saint at- 
teudiDg Louis Tliirteenth in liis dying momenta. 
Upon tho ceiliDg is his apotheosis. 

In the chapel of St. John the Baptist, is a 
splendid monument (o the memory of Languet dc 
Gergy, a pastor of the church for a period of 
thirty-five years. It is composed of a cenotaph 
upon which is his statuo in a kneeling atti- 
tude, with the eyes raised towards heaven. 
On one side is aa angel, who lids a black pall, 
and on the other a figure of death. The whole 
IB surmounted by an obelisk Next is the chapel 
of tho Virgin, in which is a beautiful white 
marble statue of the Virgin and Child standing, 
surrounded by clouds, within a recess, into which 
the light ia admitted from above. The effect ia 
very striking and peculiar. Tho altar of white 
marble is handsomely ornamented. 

This church contains a number of good pic- 
tijres, and of Ihcac two were particularly inter- 
eating to me. The one, St. Fiacre, the son of 
Eugenius Fourth of Scotland, refusing the crown 
offered him by the Scotch after hia father's 
death; the other, St. Charles Borromeo, during 
the siege of Milan, carrying away in hia arms a 
child, whom he found alive with ita dead parents. 

Near the nave of the church are two large 
ahells, for holy water, which are very curioua and 
remarkable, and were presented by the Repub- 
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lie of Venice to Francis First. They are of im- 
mense size, scalloped at the edges, and of a deli- 
cate yellow tinge on the inside. The pulpit is 
likewise quite curious, having no other support 
than the two flights of steps leading to it. At 
the entrance of the sacristy are two Rne statues 
of St. Peter and St. John. 

The church of Val de Grace, though not very 
large, is among the most beautiful in Paris. On 
each side the nave are three arches, above which 
are bas-reliefs, with figures as large as life. 
Over the high dtar is a rich canopy, supported 
by marble columns, with bronze capitals and 
bases, and eadi column ornamented with a bronze 
angel of the natural size. The dome, beautifully 
painted in fresco, represents heaven, and contains 
more than two hundred colossal figures. It is 
likewise ornamented with bas*Telie(s of the four 
Evangelists There is something strikingly 
grand in the whole appearance of this church, 
combined with great simplicity of architecture 
and decoration. It was founded by Anne of Au- 
stria, the mother of Louis Fourteenth, and the 
iirst stone was laid by this prince at the age of 
seven years. 
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thu Lu^iembourg,— School of Medicme. 

The last church, which I shall mention, ia the 
magnificent one of St. Genevieve, or the Pan- 
theon. The form of this splendid edifice is that 
of a Greek cross. Its length, including the por- 
tico in front, is three hundred and forty feet, nod 
its breadth two hundred and fitly. The portico 
is ornamented with tweDty-two fluted columns, 
fifly-eight feet in height and five and a half in 
diameter. A dome, more than aixty-two feet in 
diameter, rises from the centre of (he building, 
and is surrounded by thirty-two columns ; above 
it is a cupola, surmounted by a lantern, at the 
summit of which are an immense ball and cross of 
bronze gilt, surrounded by a balustrade of the 
same. The cross is fourteen feet and a half in 
elevation. 

The interior of the church corresponds in gran- 1 
(leur and beauty with its noble exterior, It is 
vided into four naves, and the roof is supported by ' 
fluted columns. The floor is beautifully paved I 
with marble and stone alternately. A railing of J 
steel and brass separates the choir from the chieC'^ 
nave. The painting of the platform of the dome 
is finely executed. The price paid for it ' 
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one hundred thousand francs, and the artist, 
Gros, was created a baron by the present King 
after the first visit he made to the church. All 
the figures are of colossal size; but from the 
great height of the dome above the pavement of 
the church beneath, they appear from thence of 
the proper proportions. The dome was at first 
supported by four columns, so small that several 
fractures were discovered in them when the 
church was nearly completed. The small col- 
umns were then replaced by solid masses, which 
are ornamented with pilasters. 

Upon one of these masses is a beautiful little 
piece of tapestry, representing St. Genevieve in 
the dress of a shepherdess, which is so delicately 
done as to appear precisely like a painting, except 
upon very close examination. Opposite this is a 
very inappropriate and singular ornament for a 
church, namely, a piece of tapestry worked by 
Marie Antoinette. It possesses no particular 
beauty in itself, and is only valuable as having 
been done by her hand. This fact, however, 
scarcely entitles it to so much veneration, as to 
render it deserving a place in a sacred edifice. 

Beneath the pavement of this church are a sub- 
terranean chapel, galleries, and sepulchral vaults. 
In each of the vaults, which are six in number, 
are six large tombs, where are deposited the re*- 
mains of great men who have been particularly 
illustrious for their talents, vurtues, or military 
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achievements. JVIirabeau, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
were licre interred, as well aa many eminent 
characterB in the time of Pf apoleon. It was with 
deep erootion, we gazed upon these niooumeats 
of departed genius; and (his feeling was much 
increased by the peculiarly solemn appearance of i 
the vaults, only rendered visible by the flickering 
rays of the candle, by which we were conducted 
through the dark and silent galleriea, and by the i 
uncertain light, which was thrown upon thei^ I 
from small loop-holes in the walla. 

Beneath the dome arc two galleries, one wilh> 
in another, in ihe form of a labyrinth, and in the 
centre is a circular area, from which the slightest I 
sound is echoed in a manner more loud and dia- 
tincl, Ihau any I ever before heard. Our guids 
Hpoke a few words in a very low tone, and each 
word was so clearly and distinctly repeated, that 
it was almost impossible to believe it other than 
a human voice. He then struck ibe skirt of his ' 
coat, quite lightly, with a small stick, and the re- i 
port was like the roar of a cannon, or the heaviest I 
thunder. He repeated this several times, allei | 
which we leil these dark abodes of Iho dead) 
and, preceded by the guide, ascended to the lan- 
tern at the summit of the church. 

Around the top ofthe dome, on the outside of i 
which are stair cases, is a raised gallery, from 
which you can plainly see the painting of the 
platform, and have, for the first time, a distinct 
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idea of the largo size of the figures wbich 
composo it. It is divided into four diRerent 
groups, Bpd in each of ihem ia some celebrated 
monarch of France, whose accession to the 
throne, or whose roign, has formed an era ia 
French history. In one you aee Clovia embniG- 
ing chrislianity ^ in another Charlemagne and 
his Queen ; in the third St. Louia ; and in the 
fourth Louia ^Eighteenth, the Dutchess of Angou- 
leme and the infant Duke of Bordeaux. All these 
different figures are paying homage to St. Gene- 
vieve, who descends towards them upon a cloud. 
Above are the celoatial regions, in which are 
seen Louia Sixteenth, Mario Antoinctic, their 
son Louis Seventeenth and Madame Elizabeth. 
The distance from the platform to the pavement 
of the church, upon which you look down from 
the gallery, is upwards of two hundred feet, 
which shows the necessity of painting the figures 
of such magnitude as to make them appear at all 
distinct when scon from below. 

From this gallery we ascended to another, 
which surrounds the lantern, and thence into the 
lantern itself. The view from both is the same, 
only that in the latter you have rather more the 
feeling of security, than when standing in the 
open gallery, where it appears that the slightest 
wind would blow you from the dizzying height. 
But one can scarcely have time for the induU 
gence of fear, even were there actual danger, 



BO absorbing is the feeliDg of admiration at the 
magDiflccnt prospect stretched out before you. 
You have at your feet Ihe immense city, with its 
almost continual auccession of gardens, whose 
green foliage presents a most pleasing variety, 
amid the world of buildings which surround tbcm,^ 
The country in Ihe distance is very beautiful, and { 
aoen from here to the greatest advantage. In ' 
fact, il ia only from the summit of this churchy 
that ODO can have a full idea of the wonderful size 
of Paris, and iho most e.\tensive view of its ( 
virons. From the tower of Notre Dame (he view ' 
is indeed delightful; but not so vast as from the | 
Pantheon, where you take in with one glance, t 
as it were, almost the whole city. 

Here wc remained for a long time, enjoying I 
the boundless prospect around us, and then, aflor I 
descending and taking a farther view of the inte- 
rior of the church, we directed our course loRua 
d'Artois. 

Early the next morning we repaired lo tbs 
Place Vcndoiue, and ascended the column, by a 
spiral Bt air-case, scarce wide enough for two per*- J 
sons to pass each other without some difficultv. , 
There is no light admitted for the whole distance i 
to the top; but you are provided with a small j 
Iftntcru by the person who has charge of the co^ ] 
umn; and who keeps one always in readiness in 
R little room, which is, in fact, (he interior of ths 
pedestal. The view from the column is very 
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pretty; but of course not nearly so extensive or 
tine as from Notre Dame and the Pantheon, the 
elevation being very much less. 

From thence wo visited the Palais de I'Elysee 
Bourbon, so called from its vicinity to the Champs 
Elysces. This palace was the residence of the 
Duke of Berri, to whom it was given by Louis 
Eighteenth. Since the assassination of the 
Duke, the apartments occupied by him and the 
Dutchess have remained untenanted, the Dutch- 
ess having since that time resided in the Tuile- 
ries, when at Paris These apartments arc all 
most richly and elegantly decorated with beauti- 
ful silk hangings of various colors, with furniture 
to match. The time-pieces, of which there are 
a great number adorning the different rooms, are 
remarkably beautiful, and indeed every thing 
contained in the apartments is truly superb and 
in the best taste. 

Their most valuable ornament, however, is a 
sumptuous collection of Dutch and Flemish pic- 
tures, which attract the admiration of connois^ 
seurs, and are considered the finest collection of 
the kind in Paris. They are all handsomely 
framed, and form a really beautiful decoration to 
the rooms. But it is impossible to examine these 
pictures in the ordinary manner in which stran- 
gers visit the palace. You are hurried along 
from room to room, with only just time to take a 
cursory survey of each. This is to be sure suf- 



jicient to give a general idea of the wholes bul 
the pictures are altogether too fine to be thus 
hastily passed over, Neverthelcsa, jou are oblig- 
ed to be content with what you can see, as it is 
impossible to examiae them as you would. In 
oae of Che apartmeats is a miniature park of ar- 
tillery, _^belonging to the young Duke of Bor- 
deaux, enclosed within a largo glass case. The 
garden is large and handsomely laid out, 1 did j 
not, however, enter it; but could see it from thfr ' 
windows. i 

VVe nest proceeded to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in Ihe Palaia Bourbon, which is beaulifully 
situated upon an eminence, with (he Pont Louis j 
iiieize in front. The facade of tbis edilice is vc 
grand and imposing, and Ihe fore-ground is orr 
nienled with statues. Those of Justice and Pro- \ 
dence are of colossal size; hut the black tinge, 
which the statues, as well as the building itseli^ 
have acquired by lime, very much injures tl 
effect. Tlie Chamber of Deputies is in the for 
of an amphitheatre, and tbo light is admitted from 
above. It was, when I saw it, in great disor- 
der, being in Ihe act of undergoing thorough 
repair, as the wood work was all found to be de- 
caying. It is lo be rebuilt of stone. The orna- 
ments of this hall are not particularly numerous 
or remarkable. It contains, however, statues of 
Lycurgus, Solon, Demosthenes, Brutus, Cnto, 
and Cicero, and hack of the President's chair are 
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marble busts of Louis Sixteenth, Seventeeoth, 
and Eighteenth. 

Besides the Chamber of Deputies, we passed 
through a series of halls, embellished with 
pictures, statues, and other ornaments. In 
the Salle de la Victoire is a large bust of the 
Duke of Bcrri, with his last words inscribed 
upon it. They were as follows: "J' avais espere 
verser mon sang pour la France. '' Opposite is a 
statue of Henry Fourth, with this inscription: 
^' Le violent amour que je porte a mes sujcts me 
fait tout trouver aise ct honorable." The Salle 
de la Paix contains a good picture of the death of 
Socrates, and one of Hero and Lcander. At one 
side of the room are two fine bronze groups of 
Laocoon, and of Arria and Paitus. 

Part of the . ensuing day (August 28th) was 
delightfully occupied, in visiting the beautiful 
palace and garden of the Luxembourg. The gal- 
lery of pictures, to which we first directed our 
attention, is indeed magnificent. The pictures 
are contained in a variety of different apartments, 
which are also ornamented with statues, though 
few in number. Like the gallery of the Louvre, 
the pictures, here contained, are too numerous to 
warrant a description of them. Although there 
are some in the gallery of little merit, still the 
greater part are extremely beautiful, and we em- 
ployed many hours very delightfully in their ex- 
amination. Among the less meritorious paintings 

9* 
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were many, ia wliich were portrayed the difierenf 
inemberii of the royal family. In one of these, 
which had for its subject (he death of the Duke 
of Berri, were portraits of the Dutchess and the 
young Mademoiselle d' Arlois. The likeaesses 
in these were generally good ; but the picture* 
otherwise not particularly superior. ' 

From the gallery we repaired to the Chamber | 
of Peers, in the same edifice, which is also called ' 
Palais de la Chanibre des Pairs. A most splen- 
did alair-case conducts to Iho Chamber and the 
apartments connected with it. On each side of 
the stair-case are beautiful statues and military 
trophies, and it is also adorned with eight recum- 
bent liona. The Salle dea Seances, or Chamber 
ofPeors, iaornamented with slatucs, and contain* I 
ii good bust of the King In white marble ; but Ihs I 
Reneral aspect of the room ia not remarkably 
handsome or striking. The oilier apartments 
are, however, very handsomely decorated, aad | 
among them is one in which the hangings, sofoa, 
And chairs all represent difierent Roman scenes. 
This is a very beautiful apartment, more so lhEU>>| 
any of the others. 

The garden of the Luxembourg is a charming-J 
place, arranged with much taste, and affords 
delightful and retired promenade, to -which great 4 
crowds of persons constantly resort Thegro 
are more spacious than those of tiio Tuilerieaj 4 
but tbe garden, as a whole, ia not so bettutifuli 
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It is ornamented, like the Tuileries, with flower 
beds, grass plats, orange trees, fountains and 
statues; but it is not so diversified or picturesque. 
Had I not first visited the former, this would ap« 
pear to me the most agreeable place of the kind 
I had ever seen. It is indeed worthy of admira- 
tion, and some persons even give it the prefer- 
ence over the Tuileries. 

The School of Medicine, which I next saw, 
is a most beautiful building, situated upon a 
court, and ornamented in front with columns and 
bas-reliefs. The Cabinet of Anatomy, which it 
contains, is very extensive and remarkable, and 
much admired by those who have a taste for such 
things, of whom, however, I do not profess to 
be one. It is a subject, in which I could never 
feel particular interest; still I could not but ap- 
preciate the value of such a collection, in show- 
ing the difiei^nt diseases, to which the human 
frame is subjected, and in imparting a store of 
useful information, in a branch of knowledge 
so highly important, and so essential to t he hap- 
piness and comfort of the whole human species : 
for who is there among us, who has not known 
the hour of sickness and disease, or that has not 
looked with affectionate gratitude upon the skil- 
ful hand, that has been instrumental in restoring 
us to health and to the enjoyment of life I 
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Abbajc of St. Denl», — Holel den luvalidea. — Judin da> 



We appropriated a pleasant day (August 30th) 
to the business of visiting the church of St. De 
situated in the village of that name, two leagues 
from Paris. 

This celebrated church, for many centuries 
the burying-place of the monarchs of France, is 
most majestic and noble in its architecture, and 
abounda with objects of the deepest interest. On 
the left hand of the door, at entering, you see a 
curioua tomb of King Dagobert, in form of a 
gothic portico, and ornamented with 
bas-reliefs, one above the other, of the most sin- 
gular designs. Opposite is a similar one of Nan- 
thildis, his Queen. Advancing 'still to the left, 
you come to two splendid marble monuments of 
Louis Twelfth and Anne of Brittany, and of 
Henry Second and Catherine de Medicia. They 
occupy two chapels adjoining each other, the 
ceilings of which are blue, spangled with gilded 
fleurt de lt», and the windows of blue stained 
glass. These monuments arc similar in their 
form, which is that of a temple. On each 
side of that of Louis and Anno are four arch- 
es, and at the ends two. Within each arch 
is a small figure, At the top ore statues of the 
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two sovereigns kaeeling with clasped hands, 
while beneath they are seci) Bleeping in death 
side by side. The figures of Henry and Cathe- 
rine, in the adjoining chapel, arc in precisely 
the same attitude with these, and tlie monu- 
ments differ very HlMc from each other. On Ibe 
opposite side is another beautiful tomb, also a 
temple in form, to the memory of Francis First 
and Claude, his Queen. They are seen kneeling 
on the top, with their three children. 

But sumptuous as are these monuments, they 
are far exceeded in richness and elegance by that 
of William First at Delft, and the latter has also 
the advantage of being placed in a situation 
much better adapted to display all its beauty. 
The chapels at St. Denis, that contain the 
monuments which I have mentioned, are in them- 
selves very beautiful ; but their obscurity renders 
it quite impossible to distinguish all the ornaments 
upon the tombs, unless you are within the rail- 
ing ; while at Delft you may see every part of 

eiderable distance from it. 

Passing from the tomb of Francis and Claude, 
you enter by a small door into a space between 
the choir and nave, where stand the bier and 
pall of Louis Eighteenth, which are so placed as 
to be a conspicuous object, in almost every part 
of the church It is composed of a kind of awn- 
ing of hlack velvet, beneath which is the repre- 
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scntation of a colHn covered with a rii:ii black 
velvet pall. Tliis is always placed hero al\er the 
death of a king, and rcmaiDS until the death of 
his succeasnr, consequent!)' it is permanent!)' 
fixed. Just opposite is an altar for sa)'iug mass 
to the deceased monarch. Thia altar is very 
beautifully constructed of white morble, with 
gilding and inlaid work of much richness. The 
high altar, which was erected for the marriage of 
Bonaparte with Maria Louiea, and presented by 
him to this church, is also extremely rich. The i 
marble of which it ia composed, and the bronza 
ornamenla whioh decorate it, are very beautiful. 
But not the least Interesting part of this an- 
cient ehurch, arc the sublerranena cbaneels nnd 
vaults, containing a great number of monuments 
of the French kings from very remote ages, in 
the first vault is the tomb of Clovis, the tirst 
christian monarch, and afler that follow a long 
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monuments in each, all of the same construction. 
They are generally plain black marble ceno- 
taphs, upon which are stretched out at lengtk 
white marble statues, their heads clasped upon 
thoir breasts, and their feet reeling upon a lion, 
dog, or some other animal. Although lhes« 
tombs are without ornament of any kind, and poB< 
Bcss little or no beauty of appearance, yet tho efr 
feet is peculiarly striking and impressive. The 
roynl vault, which was intended by Bonaparto aa 
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the burial-place of himself and family, now con- 
tains, among others, the remains of Louis Six- 
teenth, Marie Antoinette, Louis Eighteenth, and 
the Duke of Berri. The vault is closed up by 
slabs of black marble. 

In a chapel, enclosed by an iron railing, is 
seen the coffin of the Prince of Conde. For 
what reason it is thus exposed, I could not learn. 
A lamp ' is kept continually burning in the vault, 
which increases the air of solemnity, which reigns 
around this abode of the royal dead. The whole 
scene is replete with interest, and cannot be 
viewed without emotion. The examination of 
the different parts of the church occupied us for 
two or three hours, when we again returned to 
Paris. 

On the following day, I was charmeJby a visit 
to the Hotel des Invalides. This splendid estab- 
lishment is appropriated as an asylum for inva- 
lid soldiers, who, after having fought the battles 
of their country, and become crippled or other- 
wise disabled in her service, are here provided 
with every comfort, which their situation can re- 
quire, and pass their old age free from labor 
and care, in one of the most superb edifices their 
country affords. It is approached by a fine es- 
planade of great extent, shaded with trees. En- 
tering the outer gate you pass to the vestibule, 
which conducts to a spacious court, surrounded 
by buildings of the utmost grandeur and beauty. 
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£acJi range is ornamented with arcades^ fi>rining 
galleries; and each of the outside fronts, aa well 
89 the dome, is decorated with military trophies 
and other emblems, in reference to the object of 
the inatittilion. Statues, columns, aud pilastora 
are not wanting to complete the beauty of the 
building. The Innfern at the top of the dome ia 
surmounted by a gilt spire and cross. 

We first entered the refectories or eating 
rooms, whicU were occupied with round tables, 
neatly spread, witii twelve pewter plates to each. 
These are, of course, for the soldiers, as the oSi' 
cers are served in a better style, and tbe upper 
officers may take Iheir repasts in their own rooms. 
£acb refectory is ornamented with a succession 
of pictures, in fresco, all relating to Ihe bailies of 
Ivouis Fourteenth. The Council Chamber, and 
two rooms adjoining it, contain the portraits of 
Ihe deceased marshals of Franco. The portrait 
of each marshal is retained in the Salle d^in 
Marechaux in the Tuileries, until the period of hii 
death, when it is removed to the Hotel des lova- 
lides. The library, which contains about twenly- 
Ihousand volumes, was founded by Bonaparte. . 
Tile sleeping chambers and infirmaries 1 did not 
enter ; but they axa all upon a very extensive plan, 
and no pains are spared to render them well aired 
and comfortable. 

The two churches, belonging to the hospital, 
one of which ia situated beneath the dome, ars 
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conliguous, and onl^ aeparated by a high altar ot 
exrjuisJtB beauty, with a front to each church. 
Tfwse altars aro of white morblo, with beautiful 
gilt bas-roliefB and other ornamonla, and placed 
within six gilt columns, throe to each side, in 
form of a triang'le. These columns are oma- 
menlcd with beautiful spiral wreaths, and at the 
top aru BIX angels, eight feet in height, four of 
them upholding the drapery of an olcgant canopy, 
and the other two bearing censers in their hands. 
Above (he canopy are two cherubime, supporting 
a globe, with a cross upon the summit. The pul- 
pit of the first church, or Eglise Ancienne, as it 
is called, is likewise a brilliant object. It ia com- 
posed of white marble, covered with stars of gold. 
Around the upper part ia agilt band of bas-reliefs . 
The sounding board is in the form of a canopy, 
supported by four marble pillars, with gilded capi- 
tals and bases, and above it a gilt crown. 

But the beauty of this church is almost entirely 
eclipsed by tho splendor of the dome, which is 
truly admirable. At each side are circular chap- 
els, entered by large open arches, above which 
are bas-reliefs, and columns placed on each side 
uphold a gallery, with a gilt balustrade. Each 
chapel is ornamented with paintings, representing 
different incidents in tho lives of the saints, to 
whom they are respectively dedicated, and also 
with medallions and gilded bas-reliefs. 
In the chapels of the Virgin and of St. There.^a 
!0 
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ore two fine monuments to tiie memory of Mar- 
shak Vauban and Turenne. The former is an 
obelisk of blue etucco. An urn of whito marble, 
placed upon the summit of a column, contains 
the beart of Vauban; and a tablet of black 
marble is inscribed with only the single wort! 
'Vauban.' The monument of Turenne repre- 
sents him expiring, BOpporied by the figure of 
Immortality, who crowns liim with a laurel 
wreath. It is surmounted by an obelisk, and Ihe 
basement below, as in the other, bears for ir 
acription the simple name ' Turenne.' 

It is impossible to describe the elegant appear 
ance of this church, when standing in the centre | 
of the dome. The pavement is of difierent color- 
pd marbles, beaulifully inlaid in various forms, 
Iteforo you is the splendid altar, already alluded , 
to, and in the two chapels, at the right and li 
are seen the noble monuments of Vauban and ' 
Tutenne, while the entire platform of the dome " 
is richly painted and gilded. The most striking 
figures are those of the four Evangelists, finely I 
executed, and placed at four opposite sides of the ] 
dome, which is likewise embellished with medal- 1 
lions in baa relief, representing twelve kings of I 
France. 

Such is a briefand very inadequate desctiptioa 1 
of Ihis sumptuous establishment, which deserve* 1 
to bo ranked among the noblest institutions of 
France, and I may say of the world. 
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On the 3 1st we repaired to the Jardin des 
Plantcs, in spite of the threatening indications of 
rain, which had molested us more or less every 
day since we had been in Paris. 

It requires a far abler pen than mine to do jus- 
tice to this truly wonderful establishment, which, 
while it forms the most charming resort, and af- 
fords the highest gratification and amusement, to 
all ages and ranks, is at the same time a source, 
from whence flow the most abundant streams of 
information and useful knowledge, in the highest 
branches of science. Its cabinets, lectures, and 
other advantages are freely open, for the benefit 
and enjoyment of all. 

The garden is of vast extent, and contains all 
the most rare and beautiful plants, shrubs, and 
trees of every description, which are found in the 
world. These are arranged in a manner the most 
delightful and commodious. The trees from va- 
rious coimtries border the avenues, and are form- 
ed into thickets and hedges in different parts of 
the garden. The orangery, the green houses, 
the beautiful groves of forest trees, all are ad- 
mirably arranged, while the almost endless num- 
ber of paths, which intersect and cross each other 
at every turn, form a complete labyrinth, as in- 
deed one part of the garden is called, in which 
persons may wander for hours, without finding the 
ofbject of which they are in search, unless thorough- 
ly acquainted with the intricacies of the place. 
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But it is iinposskblc to eater any of these patbs, 
without being attracted by somethiug so beautiful 
or so curious, that it cannot be passed by witU 
indiflerencc, and thus the hours glide rapidly 
away, while you aro not in the least sensible of 
their flight. Here you find a pretty cofe, at 
which you may refresh yourself after the fatigues 
of along walk ; and there you see an elegant pa- 
vihon on the summit of an eminence, from which 
a beautiful view is enjoyed. Descending, by a 
steep declivity, &om the pavilion, you conic to 
the famous cedar of Lebanon, which spreads its 
enormous branches most majestically on all sides 
of the huge trunk. Now you find yourself in the 
midst of H number of enclosures, in which are 
contained varieties of sheep, goats, deer, and 
other tame animals of rare species, from various 
countries, which roam about at pleasure, and 
nre kept in a manner the best suited to preserve 
rheir health and life, and reaembhng as nearly &» 
possible the manner in which they e.xist in their 
native climates. To eaeh park there Is a liltla^ j 
building, into which the animals may retire in un<- 
pleasant weuther and during the night. Again 
another path conductB you to the menagei 
wdd beasts, a second to the aviary, a third lo th^; 
building called the rotunda, with its enclosui 
for other wild animals; and, in short, there scarG»' 
■ioems any end to the extent and variety of lbs 
place, and the objecta of curiosity and interest. 
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^hich it conlains. But unfortunately the weather 
vfoa so inauspicious, that all the animals kept 
themselves closely housed; and the rain soon 
commencing to fall in torrents, I was obliged to 
fM>stpone to another and more favorable time, the 
pleasure of exploring the garden, and therefore 
repaired to the cabinet of natural history, 
which, with the library and other buildings, is 
connected with the establishment. Probably the 
world tloes not contain a collection so rich, so 
extensive and splendid, as is found in this cabinet. 
The eye gazes with astonishment and admiration 
upon the vast number of birds, animals, fishes, 
reptiles, — ^the beautiful minerals, precious stones 
and fossils, — with which the long succession of 
galleries are filled. 

Passing through those containing the fishes 
and insects, I entered into those for animals. 
Here I for a moment imagined myself in a men- 
agerie of wild beasts, so perfect was their preser- 
vation. The lion, tiger, panther, wolf, bear, hy- 
aena, and other animalsi^of the same savage na- 
ture, stood in frightful array before me, enclosed 
in large glass cases, and their fiery eyes seemed 
actually to flash with rage, and to express all the 
ferocity of the living animal. Then there were 
ourang-outangs, kangaroos, elephants, dromeda- 
ries, camels, the lama and the giraffe ; the ante- 
lope, the zebra, great varieties of deer and goats, 
collections of monkeys, squirrels and domestic 

10* 




cQis, of which lattci: one was in the act of ilevour' 
iDg a ytillow bird, which she held in her claWBi 
and EO perfectly natural were the attitude and apr 
pearaoce of this cat, tliat anyone might easily 
imagine her actually living. Those upimals, 
which I have mentioned) compose but a very 
small part of the whole collection; and that of 
the birds is equally extensive, and more splendid 
from the beauty and brilliancy of their plumage. 
The number of birds, which the collection con- 
tains, is said to be more than six thousand, all 
of tlicm wonderfully well preserved, with but 
very few exceptions. There is no bird, which I 
ever heard described, that may not bo found here, 
from the little delicate humming bird to the king- 
ly eagle. 

We next passed into the gallery of minerals 
and precious stones, which, in their turn, demand 
the highest admiration. There were the largest 
and finest specimens of rock chrystal, which 
I have ever seen, — a great number of beau- 
tiful spara and chrystali^ad minerals of varioua 
kinds, and almost every variety of precious stono, 
the diamond, the emerald, tho sapphire, the ruby, 
the topaz of different colors, and cups of chrya- 
tul, amethyst, and jasper, with valuable specimens 
of gold, silver, lead, tin, and other metals. These 
were all beautifully arrayed in cases with glass 
doors. There were likewise specimens of Span- 
ish m^bleS} placi^d in comparlments, aad forming 
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the top of a table, which I particularly admired. 

We next viewed the large collection of fossil 
remains of birds and animals of various known 
species, and the much more curious and interest* 
ing collection of the fossil remains of animals, 
whose species are no longer known to exist. 
These have been carefully arranged by M. Cu- 
vier, and form the subject of a celebrated trea- 
tise. 

The cabinet of comparative anatomy, consid- 
ered the richest in existence, I did not see, it 
not being the day, upon which it is open to the 
public. 

It is not possible that too high encomiums can 
be bestowed upon this most admirable establish- 
ment ; but it is only by seeing it with your own 
eyes, that you can have a true sense of its beauty 
and value. 



LETTER X. 

Model of Saint Petersburo.— French Opera. — Pere la Chaise.— 
Funeral.— Amaranth deaths. 

The following morning we visited a collection 
of plaister models, contained in a part of the Lou- 
vre where they are made. These consist of 
models of all tho most celebrated statues and 
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other sculptures, and are well worth boing seen. 
Some of them are cstreraely well done, and par- 
ticularly that of the beautiful Venetian horses, 
which formerly crowned the Arc du Carrousel. 

From the Louvre we walked to llio Place de 
la Bourse, to see the plan of St. Peleraburg, 
which I had heard much talked of We entered 
quite a. large room, completely occupied by a 
table, with only space sufficient between it and 
the wall to allow persons to pass around it. Upon 
this tabic was arranged the miniature representa- 
tion of St. Petersburg, which those who have 
seen the city pronounce to be very exact. The 
iiouaea, churches, and indeed all the buildings, 
were made of colored pasteboard, and all the 
rivers, canals, squares, trees, and strcota arc ox- 
aclly delineated. Each of Uiem is numbered, 
and the proprietor gives you a list of the whole, 
so that you can know the names, by looking at 
the numbers on the plan and comparing them 
with those upon the list. It is a very ingenious 
and curious invention, and gives you a most ex- 
alted idea of the extreme size and splendor of 
the real city, when you see that the little minia- 
ture copy covers so much apace, and contains so 
many buildings, which, small as they arc, strike 
you at once as very beautiful in their architec- 
ture and situation. 

On the evening of the same day I attended the 
French Opera, or, as it is called, Academie Boy- 
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aJe de Musique. The piece performed was La 
Muette de Portici, and never was I so perfectly 
charmed with any theatrical representation what- 
ever, if I except Macready's Hamlet. The mu- 
sic was, to my ear, very fine, and the scenery 
splendid beyond description. 

The subject of the piece is the insurrection of 
Massaniello, the fisherman ; and during the 
whole opera you have different views of Naples 
or its magnificent bay constantly before you. 
The stage was generally filled with actors, oflen 
from one to two hundred being upon it at once. 
In one scene the marriage of the king of Naples 
takes place within a church, and around the door 
is collected a crowd of people, who, at the close 
of the ceremony, kneel down and join in a hymn, 
in the sweetest and simplest strains imaginable. 
In another scene a troop of young girls enter, 
most beautifully dressed, and eight of them dance 
before the princess. This dance was a modifica- 
tion of the Spanish hoUrOy accompanied with cas- 
tanets. All the movements of the dancers were 
exceedingly graceful, and in perfect harmony 
with the music. Other dances in the French 
style were also performed;* but these, though 
much more difficult, pleased me far less than the 
bolero. There is so much effort, such an unnat- 
ural twisting of the limbs in the French dances, 
performed upon the stage, that I cannot relish 
them at all. 



Again another scene represents a meeimjr of 
the fishermen with their families, upon a beauti- 
ful morning, on their return from a cruise in 
their liltle boats, which you see moored in the 
bay. Afterwards, before departing upon a sec- 
ond voyago they sing a charming little song, 
called the chorus of (he fishermen, which you 
have probahly heard in America. A very lively, 
pretty air also accompanies a market scene, 
which is one of the best in the piece. All the 
market people are seen entering with pan- 
niers and baskets of fruits and vegetables, and 
these they place upon the stage, seating them- 
selves around to await their customers. 

Beyond are (he carriages of the nobles and 
grandees, rolling proudly along the street. At 
length the insurrection breaks forth, a battle 
ensues, and the people are victorious. Massa- 
niello is brought in, mounted upon a horse, su- 
perbly clad, and borne around the stage, followed 
hy a concourse of the populace, who proclaim his 
triumph with loud cries. 

Then follows his tteath, iofiicted by his envious 
companions, and the play closes with a magoifi- 
ccnt eruption of Mount Vesuvius. Immense 
showers of stones arc thrown high into the nir. 



buildin 



n falling, and 



of lava de- 



scend from every part of the mountain. At the 
same instant the mute girl, a sister ofMassaniel- 
lo, and who pinys an important part in the piece, 
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rushes forward, throws herself into the midst of 
the burning lava, — and the curtain falls. 

No description, however accurate, can impart 
a just idea of this splendid opera, which, as it 
was the first I ever saw, perfectly enchanted me 
from the beginning to the end. The music was 
composed by Aubert,and parts of it are very much 
admired by the greatest musical amateurs. 

On Friday, the fourth day of September, the 
day being very fine, and almost the first clear day 
we have seen for two months past, we visited the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise, situated without the 
barriere d'Aulnay. This beautiful burial-place, 
which derives its appellation from a Jesuit named 
Pere la Chaise, formerly proprietor of the 
land, is one of the most interesting spots I have 
ever seen. The number of acres, that it con- 
tains, are computed to be from eighty to a hun- 
dred, and these grounds, agreeably varied with 
hill and dale, present an almost infinite number 
of tombs of all descriptions and forms, from the 
humble grave stone, that marks the resting place 
of the lowly born, to the sumptuous and elegant 
mausoleums of wealth, genius, and greatness. 
Each grave is placed within a little enclosure, 
planted with roses and other flowering shrubs, 
and upon all the grave stones are suspended 
wreaths of amaranth flowers, which are yearly 
brought by the friends of the deceased, and hung 
upon the tombs, as emblems of their undying 
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agectiou lor those they have loved and lost. 

The mournful cypress and the weepiog wil- 
low arc seen in every part of the cemetery, and 
with the various shrubs, flowers, and garlands, 
and the delicate whiteness of the marble monu- 
ments, present a scene at once beautiful, solemn, 
and affecting, 

Wc first passed to the tomb of Abeillard and 
HeJoise, which actually contains their united 
ashes. The form of the tomb is that of a gotbic 
chapel, surrounded with columns, supporting . 
arches, and within is seen a sarcophagus, adorn- 
ed with bas-reliefs, upon which recline full length 
alatoes of the two lovers. The chapel is also 
orDamenled with appropriate bas-reliefs. 

Leaving this interesting spot, I wandered about i 
for a long time in different directions, deeply af- 
fected by the simple and beautiful linea, which 
composed the epitaphs of a great number of the. 
tombs, and which parental, filial, or conjugal al^ 
fection had engraven thereon. Often was my , 
eye attracted by the snow while wreath, always 
the emblem of maiden innocence and lovelin 
while the inscription beneath set forth the grief 
and anguish of doting parents, at seeing thus cut 
off,in the morning of life and in all the bloom of 
youth, the hope and solace of their days. Again 
n plain white marble column, sometimes accom- 
panied with a marble bust and gilded inscription, 
denoted, that those who reposed beneath had died 
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in early boyhood; and the perfect simplicity and 
unadorned beauty of these little columns, struck 
me even more than the rich decorations of many 
of the large and costly monuments. 

Ascending to the most elevated part of the 
cemetery, we came to the chapel, which is a 
small building, surmounted by a marble cross. 
The interior is perfectly plain, and a window in 
the centre of the roof admits the light. At one 
side was a kind of altar, at which many persons 
were burning small wax tapers to their deceased 
friends. 

In front of the chapel is a piece of level ground, 
where you have a most beautiful view of Paris 
and the villages in its vicinity; and turning from 
the abodes of the living, you see at your feet the 
last sad resting place of thousands of human be- 
ings, who, within the narrow confines of the 
grave, sleep unconscious, as the cold and sense- 
less marble that covers them, of the joys or sor- 
rows, the hopes, fears or passions, that agitate 
the breasts of even the nearest and dearest they 
have lefl behind. 

Upon the same eminence with the chapel are 
a vast number of very splendid monuments, gen- 
erally of marble; but some of them entirely of 
iron painted black. Many illustrious names,, 
which the voice of fame has sounded in far distant 
countries, demanding for them the respect and 
admiration of the world, are here inscribed ; 



tc^ether wilh Ihose of female worlli, wliicli, un- 
seen by [lie world anil unkDown (o fame, has mack 
the joy and happineua of liie domestic cirele, nnd 
received the love and venerafion of all within iho 
gpltcrc of its influence. 

Tlie graves of Moliere and La Fontaine are 
situated side by eidej but no conspicuous or lolly 
monuments mark the spot. 

But it is not to the French slone, that Ihv I 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise is appropriatedi. J 
Persons from almost every civilized iiatioQ ara>l 
here interred; and not a kw from my own couokI 
try claimed (he tribute of a sigh, as I read their I 
names, familiar to my ear, upon the plain whit9 | 
marble stones that marked their graves. 

One English monument particularly attracted* I 
attention, not from any remarkable beauty ii 
tomb itself, but that the inscriptions upon it, siUM 
taken from Moore's Melodies, were so beautiftill I 
and appropriate . The tomb was of while marble, J 
atnl the inacriptiona in gilded letters, Upon tkn 
front was the name of ' Emma Durant, aged tSU 
years;' and beneath it the fallowing liaes:- 



■' Long bo my 
-' Uke tlie vu 
" You may bn 
" But the scat 



. of the loees nitt haug 



>e If you will ; 
Donif it Btitt." 



" Weep not Tot her, vthom Ihe veil of the lomb 

" la lii«*B happ> nurning bai liid linin out eyeih 

" Eteain tiirnw a.bligbl o'ec the tjiifil'iyoui^blooDi. 

"Oi MTth hidprornatd whnt web born fbc the skie*. ' 
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—together with the foirr succeeding lines. On 
Abe otber side were the eight lines, beginning, 

*^ It is not the' tear at this moment shed, 
<< When the green turf has just been laid o'er her, 
'' That can ten how belored is the soul that is fled, 
*' Or how fkep in our hearts we deplore her." 

We entered tke cemetery at twelve o*6lock, 
»nd only left k as the last rays of the setting sun 
crowned the tops of the trees and monuments, 
tmd yet the time was scarcely sufficient to see all 
that we wished, of this most beautiful and inter- 
esting place. 

Just after leaving the gate of the cemetery, 1 
observed a procession approaching, which^ as it 
drew near, I found to be the funeral of a young 
girl. The sides of the hearse were entirely open, 
«nd the coffin within was covered with a white 
pall. The bearers consisted of little girls, of the 
same apparent age with the deceased, all dressed 
in white, and each holding in her hand one end 
of a broad white ribbon, the other end being at- 
tached to the coffin. The sight of this young 
and interesting group, bearing to the silent man- 
sions of the dead the last remains of a beloved 
play-mate, was at once simple and affecting, and 
added still another link to the long chain of 
mournful, but pleasing, associations, which will 
ever be connected in my mind with the remem- 
brance of Pere la Chaise. 

In continuing to advance homeward, I noticed, 
for Bome distance in the vicinity of tl^e cemetery, 
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SQVcral work shops, ia which (he various grave 
stones, cotumns, and moauments were conslruct' 
cd ; and also a large number of females, with 
small Blands before them, all engaged either ia 
selling bunches of amaranth or twining it into 
wreaths for sale. Thus the peculiaritiea of this 
burial place over others, not only impart gratilica' 
tion lo the eye and the imagination, but also af- 
ford means of eubsi^tence lo many, who might 
otherwise be suScring for the necessaries of life. 



LETTER XI. 



le 0\yia- 



Having obtained permission to see the Musee 
Charles Di.i, we repaired to the Louvre for that , 
|iurpose (September 5th). This Museum occu- 
pies a Eucccssiun of apartments in the Louvre, . 
which arc newly fitted up in a style the most rich. ^ 
and splondid. The ornaments are not all com- J 
pleted ; but sudiciently so to give en idea of what 
the elegance of these apartments will be, w 
entirely finished. Two years are yet allowed for 4 
their completion, with workmen continually em- i 
ployed upon Ihem. 

In the centre of the first room we entered, was 
a tabic of porphyry, supporting a large vuse, and 



around the table waa a bcautii'ul mosaic circle, 
with chariots at equal distances apart, each char- 
iot drawn by a differcnl speciea of aniinaU : one 
by a pair of lions, anolhor by a pair of ligers, and 
others by deer, sbeep, and goals, all finely exO' 
ciiled. In the same room there were a number 
of busts, and tiro large canilclabrss of while mar- 
ble, a gift from Iho officers of ihc Prussian army, 
with the medallions and names of JLouia de Les- 
cure, and of Louis and Henry de Larocbejaque- 
leiD- 

The Salle des Bijoux contains a very largo col- 
lection of precious stones in diifcrcnt forms ^^ and 
a variety of beautiful cups, belonging to Ihc 
queens of the house of Mediei. lu the Salle du 
Sacre, among other large pictures, are two mag- 
nificent ones by Gerard; the coronation of Charles 
Tenth, and the entry of Henry Fourth into Paris. 
Tho coloring and execution of both these paint- 
ings are Hdmirablc. Then follow a succession of 
rooms, which do not contain very much that is in- 
teresting. Then the Salon Royal, in which 
tho remains of the Duke of Berri were exposed 
after his death. You next enter a suite of apart- 
nients, filled with Egyptian curiosities, such as 
their deities, alt varieties of utensils, mummies, 
ladies' jewels, and a great number of other curi- 
ous collections, arranged in large, handsome 
cases. In nearly all the apartments of the Mu- 
aeum, the ceilings are superbly painted ; and 
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Ihcse, wilh tho great profusion of gilt orDBments, 
the beautiful marble columns the whole height of 
Ihc apartmcnls, tho richly gilded capitals and 
bases, produce a. more brilliant effect, than can 
be imagined. 

The next week (September 7th) we had tlie 
gratification of seeing the interior of the palace of 
the Tuiletieg, Enlering the veslibule, from the 
garden, and ascending the broad stair-case to the 
left, we enw the chapel, which is quite plain; and 
nflerwards niBclc the round of the apartments. 
OflhesB Ihe Salle du Trone and the King's sleep- 
ing chamber are much the richest. The Salle 
lies Marechaux contains a auccessiou of portraits 
nt'all the living marshals of France ; and these, 
as I have before noiieod, are, at their deaths, 
conveyed to the Hotel des Invalides. The Sal- 
le du Trone is hung with crimson, ornamented 
with gold, and the throne, which is very superb, 
is overhung by a beautiful canopy of crimson vel- 
vet, fringed with gold and strewed with gilded 
jlcur de lis. The ceiling is handsomely painted, 
and the other decorations of Ihe room are ricb 
and elegant. 

The King's sleeping chamber is hung with pur- 
ple velvet embroidered wilh gold. The ceiling: 
IS painted and ornamented with gold, and the bed; 
adorned with purple drapery, is surrounded by b 
gilded balustrade of great beauty. 

The apartments of Ihc Duchess d' Angouleme, 
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though tastefully arranged, are not remarkably 
splendid ; and indeed, aside from the rooms above 
described, I was much disappointed as to the in- 
terior beauty of the palace. Neither the furni- 
ture nor ornaments are generally so handsome as 
those in the royal palace at the Hague, and that of 
Versailles is vastly superior to it in every respect. 

But the palace of the Tuileries will ever be 
regarded with interest so long as a stone of it re- 
mains, and scarcely a room through which we 
passed, but awakened recollections of some terri- 
ble scenes of the revolution, transacted within its 
walls. Here too resided the Emperor Napoleon, 
in the days of his pride and glory ; and this cir- 
cumstance alone would shed around the spot an 
interest, of which it could never be deprived. 

The same evening I attended the Cirque Olyra- 
pique, or Franconi's, for the purpose of witnessing 
the feats of a remarkable elephant, which attracts 
more persons to this theatre than to almost any 
other in Paris. The evening commenced with 
circus riding, which was not particularly good, 
although some few of the riders displayed great 
skill and dexterity. Afler the exhibition was 
over, and the circus cleared, a number of men 
entered, with boards and the proper tools for 
erecting a temporary pit, which in a few moments 
was completed, and almost instantly filled with 
'those who had been waiting without during the 
riding. 
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Ail being now in readineaa, the curtain was 

raised and the play commeaced. As this waa oae 
of the most extraordinary exhibitiona of brute sa- 
gacity, which I ever witnessed or indeed over 
heard of, I shall endeavor, as well as I can re- 
coiled, to givo you a little sketch of it. 

The king of Siam dies and leaves (he crown to 
his son; but another prince alao lays claim to it, 
and deiermines to destroy the hfe of hie rival. 
The whole object of the play, which in itself U 
very inferior, is to place the rightful inheritor in 
such situations of danger, that escape appears 
ioipossihlo, and then to rescue him by means of 
the wonderful elephant, which id held in supersli' 
tious veneration by the whole kingdom, with the 
fate of which he is considered in some way con- 
nected. Each of the two rivala Imsbis parlisans, 
and at the head of those of the pretender are s 
large number of priests, wiio contiuually urge 
liim on to the destruction of his enemies. 

The true prince ia betrothed to a young prio- 
ccss, and Ihe first time the elephant is iulrodueed 
upon Ihe stage, is to take a letter from the pria- 
CCBB for hor lover, warning him of approaching 
danger. Ho marches along with the moat majea- 
tic air, followed by a crowd of people, and when 
he apitroachea the spot whore the princess stands, 
ha receives her letter, unperceived by any one^ 
and then retires. But in spite of this warning, ' 
the prince falls into Ihe hands of his enemies, and 
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is confined in a large box, where he is nearly starv- 
ed, when the elephant finds him out, tears offthe 
top of the box, and sets him free. He is again 
made prisoner, and secured in a prison, the grat- 
ed windows of which open upon the stage. The 
elephant enters, wrenches apart the iron gratings, 
and then sits down, in such a manner that his 
head reaches the window, and his back forms an 
easy descent to the ground. The attendants of 
the young prince now descend one afler the oth- 
er, and when he himself appears, the animal 
rises and bears him off the stage upon his back. 

The next scene of any consequence repre- 
sents a contest between the two princes for the 
crown, which is finally obtained by the pretender 
and placed upon his head, while the other prince 
is in the act of being carried off* by the victorious 
party. At this instant the elephant enters, ap- 
proaches the pretender without being seen by 
him, raises his huge trunk, takes off the crown 
and places It on the head of the other prince, 
and, lifling him upon his back, again bears him 
away in triumph. 

The palace of his four footed majesty is repre- 
sented, with a table spread in the midst of the 
saloon. This room is separated from another by 
folding doors. Presently the doors are drawn 
aside by a servant, and the elephant marches in 
and approaches the table. The servant then 
takes a large napkin^ or I should say table clothy 
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and fastenH it around his enormous ncek. Tho 
first course of dishes is then brought in, which 
is immediately devoured, followed by a bottle 
of wine, the elephant dexterously drawing out 
the cork with his proboscis. In the mean 
time the servant, who, by the way, wag Iha 
most grotesque looking figure imaginable, whom 
it was impossible to regard without laughing, is 
conversing with the bystanders, relative to the 
extraordinary exploits of Ilia master ; and points ! 
out to them his drawing-room and his sleep* 
ing apartments. Just then the elephant, har- 
ing finished the course, touches liim upon the 
shoulder. At this he starts, seizes the dlshea, , 
runs with them to a line of servants who are sta- 
tioned at the door with the ne.U course of dishe«^ 
exchanges them with all speed, and the table is 
again spread in the twinkling of an eye. This is 
repealed three or four timcFi, when, after the 
desert is finished, the napkin is taken off, the 
mouth and proboscis are carefully wiped, and the 
elephant retirea, — probably to take his aieHa. 

In the next scene, the priests, who belong to the 
party of the pretender, come upon Iho stage, and, 
opening the trap duur on one side, descend into 
a subterranean vault, to perform some religious 
rites. The stage is rendered quite dark, and 
bright flashes of light are from lime to time ro- 
• fleeted u[K)n ihe scenery, from the fires of sacri- 
fice, which they are burning below. In a few 



momciils appear a large number of tho most fan- 
tastic looking ligures, resembling, more than any- 
IhiDg e\ae, (he picluresof the zany, which we see 
in children's books. They all bear in their handu 
lighteJ torches, which they place upon the stage. 
From each of these torches ascends Et splendid 
blue finme to a great height, making the wholu 
stage appear one blaze of light, Then these 
strange looking persona perform the most singular 
evolutions, which you can imagine. They twist 
their bodies into all eorta of whimaical aliapes, 
mount upon each other's shoulders, each other's 
backs, nnd at last, taking up the torches, Ihey 
form them in a ring, still holding them in their 
bands. One of the number then leaps through 
the blazing circle, and they all disappear. 
\ Now the elephant is again seen entering. With 
noiseless step he approaches the trap-door, which 
fastens down with a spring, suddenly closes it, 
and buries the poor priests alive In the midst of 
their devotions, Whether the pretender ia with 
the priests, in tho vault, and is thus got rid of, I 
do not recollect; but, at any rale, tho heads of 
his party being destroyed, the true prince tri- 
umplis; and the closing scene succeeds, which is 
more brilliant, than can words can well describe. 
The whole of the back part of the stage presents 
a splendid sun, whose glittering rays spread out 
in all directions, and render it almost impossible 
to fix the eyes upon its dazzling brightness. The 



next instant appears the elephant, willi a moat 
magoiriccDt pavilioa upon his back, in which are 
seated the prince and princess, now acknowledg- 
ed king and queen, clad in the most splendid 
manner, and their dresses, sparkling with gems 
and gold, almost eclipse in lustre the glorious 
orb of day, which ia represented behind them. 
Tliey are brought forward upon the stage, so that 
all may have a. distinct view of them, when the 
curtain slowly descends and shuts them from 

Almost instantly it is raised again, and the 
elephant advances alone upon the stage, paws 
with his huge feel, raises his proboscis two or 
three times, and the curtain again falls amid tbun- 
ders of applause, and of bis, his, that ia en- 
core, from every part of the theatre. This was 
repeated so long and loudly, that the elephant 
again appeared, c:;prcssed his thanks in a kind of 
hissing voice, again shuffled with his feet, raised 
his trunk, and Ilie curtain fell for the last time, 
while the building rang again, with clapping of 
hands and loud bursts of applause. And thus 
ended the evening's entertainment. 

On the evening of the I5th, 1 attended the 
Theatre Francaia. The play was the Tartufle 
of Moliere, and the celebrated Mademoiselle 
Mars performed. Her part was admirably sus- 
tained, and 1 have never seen any actress lo be 
compared to her in any respect. Her voice i» 
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uusic's fiflir, and her raaanet or performing her 
part perreclly true to nature. She is quite 
pretty, and although sonic fifty years of age, she 

appears scarco thirty, and might he taken for 
much younger even than (hat, The after piece, 
a modern composition, was merely a rcpreaeota- 
lion of scenes in private life, and the actors were 
all dressed in the fashion of the present day- 
Here Mademoiselle Mars appeared to even bet' 
ler advantage than in the play. Her pari W8» 
intended to display the sweetness, gentleness, and 
generosity, and all the self-devotion, which ollen 
suric the female character in real life. This she 
performed to admiration, and the charm of her 
voice, ber manner, and the elegance of her pro- 
nunciation, were irresistible. 

But aside from the pleasure, which her acting 
imparted, Iho scene was to me entirely void of 
interest. 1 did not sufficiently understand the 
language to follow readily what was said, and of 
course lost a great deal of pleasure on that ac- 
count ; and then again there heing nothing of 
spectacle in the scenery, which remained un- 
cbanged during almost the whole evening, there 
was little to please or attract the eye. In ad- 
dition to this, happening to get there a little loo 
late, we found no place upon the front seat of the 
box, and the ladies, who occupied that seat, wore 
Buch enormous bonneta,that it was only by leaning 
forward in a manner the most fatiguing,or by stand- 
12 
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ingup, that wQ could see any thing upon the atagtf. 
Thus, although I was delighted with Madem- 
oiselle Mars, the perforniances, independent of 
her, were so wearisome to me that I very gladly 
saw tlicm concluded : — a feeling which I never ex- 
perienced in a theatre before, theatrical repre- 
aontations being an amusenieat of all others so 
fascinating in general. 

A very beautiful silting statue of Voltaire or- 
namenlB the basement of the Theatre Francais, 
which, in the evening, when the room is lighted, 
has an exceedingly fine efiect. 

On Saturday we received a call from General 
Lafayette, who was in Paris for a few days, on 
his way from the south of France. He spoke of 
his triumphal tour with all the delicacy, which 
has ever signalized lits truly remarkable charac- 
ter ; and referred to Lis journey in the Uniteil 
Stales with the utmost pleasure, His call, though 
extremely gratifying, was not long, as he waft 
about returning to La Grange, whither he gav© 
us a |)otite and cordial invitation to visit him, dur- 
ing the following week: a visit, to which I looked 
forward, as you may well suppose, with no small 
degree of delight. 
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LETTER XII. 



Muiee d'Artillerie. — Looking Glass Manufactory. — HospiUl 
for the Blind. — School for the young Blind. — Jardin defl 
Plantes. — Conciergerie. — Italian Opera. 

On Thursday, the 24th, we visited the Musec 
d'Artillerie. The first gallery, which we entered, 
was lined on each side with suits of glittering ar- 
mor, placed upon frames precisely in the manner 
they were worn, and giving them, at first glance, 
all the appearance of actual warriors. Above 
them, upon the walls, were hung various casques, 
shields, bucklers, and other military equipments. 
The centre of the gallery was occupied by the 
armor of Louis Fourteenth, Henry Fourth, and 
Francis First ; the latter upon horseback, his 
horse likewise clad in armor. Those on the sides 
of the gallery were complete suits of armor, be- 
longing to the kings and great generals of 
France, of different and successive epochs, 
with a number belonging to females, among 
which was that of the Maid of Orleans. Nearly 
all of them were of brilliant steel, without a 
spot or blemish of any kind to mar their lustre ; 
and you may imagine how beautiful must have^ 
been the efiect. Among the great number of 
casques, two were very ancient and remarkable. 
One of them is supposed to have been the casque 
ofAttila, and the other of Abdalrahman, one of 
tiie Moorish kings. 




Besides this gallery, thct 
ors, containing models of field p 
variety of arms, such as pistols ancient and mod- 
ern, muskets, Bwords, and dirks. The butts of 
maay of the pistols and muskets, and the handles 
of the swords, were beautifully set with precious 
stones, colored steel, and ivory. The dirk, with 
which the Duko of Berri was assassinated, has 
been preserved, and was exhibited in one of the 



On Friday I took a long walk to the Royal 
Glass Manufactory, and on my way thither enter- 
ed the picture gallery, called Galerio Le Brun, 
at which modern pictures are cshibitcd, chiefly 
for sale, and the proceeds devoted lo some char- 
itable object. Many of the painting.s were quita 
good, and the subjects interesting. 

On arriving at the Manufactory, I was dis- 
appointed lo find, that the glass was not blown 
here; but only polished and silvered. There 
seemed to be very few persons at work; but 
there were a vast number of rooms filled with 
large piles of mirrors, ready to bo silvered, some 
of them of enormous size. We entered one of 
(he rooms appropriated to silvering, and the man, 
who conducted us, went through the process upon 
one of the glasses, to show us how it was done. 
There were largo tubs about the apartment, full 
of quicksilver, which was dipped out in vessels, 
iome of them not holding more than a pint, bul 
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so BXtremely heavy, when full, that I could scarce- 
ly lifl one with both my hands. 

From this place, we went to the Hospital for 
the Blind, which I found very deficient in neat* 
ness and order. We passed through a number 
of galleries, with apartments at the sides, all of 
them badly aired, and exhibiting marks of great 
neglect. In one room we saw a blind man en- 
gaged in papering little wooden boxes, of differ- 
ent sizes, which he placed upon shelves for sale. , 
They were very neatly done, and some of them 
quite pretty. In another room there was a book- 
binder's shop, where we saw a great variety of 
books fcA: teaching the blind to read. A little 
boy, about twelve years old, read to us with as 
much facility as we do with the eyes, by applyinjg 
his fingers to the letters. 

The Institution for the Young Blind, which I 
saw the following day, was very much more in- 
teresting. The apartments were neat and clean, 
and the inmates seemed cheerful and happy. 
Some were employed in playing upon different 
kinds of instruments, and some in knitting and 
other occupations. There were exhibited, in one 
of the rooms, little articles of needle-work for 
sale, only curious as having been made by the 
blind ; and also some pieces of music composed 
by the pupils. 

I was astonished to find how much progress 
these young unfortunates had made in all the 
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common branrhei 
One young girl 
without making i 
apparently eightcf 
sons to the yout 
struck the wrong 




of education and in music 
(eculed a very dlHicuIt piece 
single mistake; and another, 
years of age, was giving les- 
er ones. If cither of them 
lOtes, she would place their 



liands upon the right ones, without onco missing. 
Again there was another, who answered a great 
variety of questions in geography ; pointed out 
on the map the city of Washington, Great Britain, 
some small islands in the Atlantic ocean, the 
boundaries of the United States, those of Patago- 
nia, and all without the least hesitation. She 
then solved some problems in arithnn;tic with 
equal rcadinesB. The slate was made of wire 
not work, and the figures were upon types. It 
was really astonishing to see with what rapidity 



she placed the typi 
given, with how it 
liack again in thei 
types with letters on 
various sentences, which 
The number of girls 
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after the 
:uracy she put them 
I. There were also 
nd with these she set 
: gave her for trial. 
the Institution is thirty, 



and of boys sixty. Besides the rooms for general 
instruction, there were those for printing and for 
weaving and spinning, and a pretty library, the 
books all printed in large raised letters, for the use 
ofthe blind. In the maps by which they are taught 
geography, the capital cities are designated by a 
iDiall nail or pin head ^ and all the boundaries 
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and rivers are raised, so as to be easily followed 
with the fingers. 

The refectories and the kitchen were all in good 
order, and there was an air of comfort about the 
whole establishment,very different from that of the 
Hospital,from which neatness and comfort seemed 
studiously banished. 

The day being very fine, I determined to make 
a second visit to the Jardin des Plantes, in the 
hope of finding the animals visible. In this ex- 
pectation I was not disappointed. The beautiful 
weather had drawn them all out from their re- 
treat, and I had a fine opportunity of seeing them. 

The most curious and rare animal among them 
is the cameleopard, which forms one of the great 
' attractions of the garden; more however from its 
rarity than beauty. His neck is of enormous 
length, and when he walks it gives him the most 
awkward and singular appearance conceivable. 
His skin is spotted, and the expression of his 
face is very mild and gentle. In the same 
enclosure with him was a young zebra, which 
amused me exceedingly. He was in a most 
merry mood, skipped about in all directions, and 
seemed by his gambols to express the joy he felt 
at seeing the sun once more. 

Leaving this frolicsome little animal I came to 
the more staid and sober elephants, the fierce and 
angry bisons, and the stupid looking dromeda- 
ries; and then to the large pits enclosing the 
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boars. In the centre of each pit, was a peal wiih 
long pegs upon it, and by these the bears climbed 
to the top of [he posts, and caugbt in their mouths 
pieces of cake and bread, which were thrown 
them by the multitodea standing around the pita. 
All the other enclosures were equally surround- 
ed with men, women, and children, amusing them- 
selves in feeding the animals, some of the most 
tame and gentle of which would come to the 
fence and eat from their hands. One gentleman, 
in offering the largest elephant a piece of cake, 
accidentally dropped it in such a manner that the 
animal could not find it; and the latter, indignant 
at the supposed insult, immediately turned round, 
and with one of his hind feet threw a cloud of dust 
and gravel into the gentleman's face, to the great 
amusement of the speclalora. 

We next came to the collection of wild beasts, 
which are confined in a large building divided 
into cells, with iron gratinga in front, so that they 
can all bo seen with perfect distinctness. These 
cells contained, among other animals, several 
lions and lionesses, hyienad, foxes, wolves, and 
bears, both white and black. Several ani- 
mala from America were presented to the mena- 
gerie by General Lafayette. 

The aviary is very e."(tcnsive, and contains a 
large number of birds of different sizes, and 
among Ihem some birds of prey of great strength. 
The collection of monkeys waa also quite large. 
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Some of them we saw eating their dinner, as con- 
tentedly as possible, at the windows of the build- 
ing in which they are kept. 

I enjoyed my second visit to the garden quits 
ae much aa the first, and viewed it with even 
greater admiration; the cold and rainy clay, upon 
which I visited it before, having prevented my 
seeing all its beauties in the greatest perfection. 

My visit to the Conciergerie, (October let) 
was one of tlic most sadly interesting which I 
made in Paris, it having been the prison in which 
were confined Marie Antoinette and the PrinceBs 
Elizabeth, previous to their execution, and after 
the death of Louis SiKtcenth. 

Passing through a long gallery, with close dark 
cells on each side, ono of which was the prison of 
Madame Elizabeth, another of Robespierre, and 
a third of the assassin Louvel, we entered the 
chapel, from whence a passage conducts to the 
prison of Marie Antoinette, in which she was im- 
mured for the space of more than seventy days, 
and then exchanged it for the scaffold. It is now 
converted into a rhapelle expiatoire, and every 
thing within it, upon which you place your eye, 
reminds you of those unfortunate victims of un- 
heard of barbarity and savage cruelty. At both 
sidea the little passage between the two chapels 
are two monuments, the one inscribed, — 'Ala 
niemoire de Louis XVI,' and (he other, — 'A la 
memoite de Madame Elizabeth^' with a medal- 
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lion or each. Upon Die spot where the Queen'i 
bed stood ia a picture, which represents the 
widowed, Bolhary prisoner, clothed in mourning 
weeds, and kneeling at the bed side in bumble 
prayer. Oa one side is another picture, repre- 
senting the separation between her and her faro- I 
ily, in which you see her only daughter, now the 
Dauphine of France, lorn from her mother's 
arms, and fainting in those ofher aunt. A third ' 
painting shows the Queen in the middle of the , 
night, receiving her last communion from tbfl | 
hands of a priest, who had obtained entrance into I 
the cell in the disguise of a gendarme. 

I cannot express to you the mingled feelings 
of pily and indignation, which the sight of these I 
damp, gloomy vaults inspired. To think that \ 
they should ever have been the ahodo of beauti- 
ful and delicate women, accustomed from their ] 
infancy to nil the splendors of royalty and luxuries J 
of palaces! Oh! it is an indelible blot, an c 
lasting disgrace to the French name, which no J 
time or change of circumstance can over elTace. ] 
Whether the death of Louis was or was not jus^ 
litiablc, in a political point of view, is a (jucstion | 
on which many dilTer, even of the wise and good, ' 
though I must confess, that I could never see ths | 
justice of it. But there can surely be but out J 
opinion upon the sacrifice of these unhappy fe^ I 
males, who had committed no crime, who wero ' 
incapable, by the laws of their country, of inherit- 
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ing Ihc crown, or ofbestowiDg it upon tiicir hus- 
bands, should (hey marry ; and yet who wero 
plunged like the lowest criminal into horrible 
dungeons, and dragged forth like him to a public 
and violent death. Destitute, indeed, of every 
feeling claiming kindred with humanity ,mual have 
been the diabolical spirits, who cominitled the 
shameful deed ; and almost equally dead to such 
feelings must bo tho individual, who could juB' 
tify it. 

In the evening I attended the Italian Opera, 
to hear Mademoiselle Sontag and Madame Pisa- 
roni in Semiramide. This opera, though consid- 
ered exceedingly fine, the music being composed 
by the great Rossini, is not that in which Mad- 
emoiselle Sontag appears to the greatest advan- 
tage. The music is not e.tactly adapted to hev 
voice, which is rather sweet than powerful; and 
the piece, moreover, requires talent in acting, of 
which she is nearly destitute. One cannot fail of 
being charmed with her einging at times; but it 
often loses much of its effect by being accompa- 
nied with very ordinary acting. Madame Pisaro- 
ni sings pretty well ; but is not comparable to 
Mademoiselle Sontag. In order to enjoy her 
singing at all, one must not look at her face, 
which she distorts most frightfully. It would 
doubtless prove great want of taste not to prefer 
Rossini's music to any other, or to pronounce tho 
Muettc de Portici superior to Semiramide ; but 
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however that may bo, I was certaiolj' muck mo 

deliglited with the former than the latter-, and tl 
impression wliich it teA, was far more ogTeeaU* I 
aad lofiliiig. 
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GroHndt.— The Library,— La Fayette. 

On ThiirsJay, October 8lh, we received a 
ond call from General La/ayctte, who offered u 
two vacant seals in his carriage with himself an 
granddaughlcr, to go to La Grange on the follow- 
ing day. The kind offer, wc were of course very 
happy to avail ourselves of, and the next morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock, were on our way to 
that spot, which of all others I most desired 
to 6ce. Our ride was a delightful one, as 
indeed how could it fail lo be ? Tlie General 
conversed a great deal, and his open, unaf- 
fected manner banished all restraint. Hia grand- 
daughter, Madame Perier, the daughter of 
Mr. George W. Lafayette, I found a most in- 
telligent and interesting lady, gentle, unpre- 
tending, and amiable in her deportment. She has 
been two years married, and resides near Greno- 
ble, to which place her grandfather had made his 
recent journey, partly for the purpose of visiting 
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her family and of bringing her back with him to 
La Grange. 

The face of the country, between Paris and 
this place, is not remarkably pleasant, except one 
or two pretty views, which we saw in ascending a 
steep hill, near the village called Pont de Saint 
Maur. The road is sometimes bordered with 
vineyards, and these, the first I have seen, disap- 
pointed me exceedingly in their appearance. In- 
stead of the beautiful arbors, hung with clustering 
grapes, with which a vineyard has ever been as- 
sociated in my imagination, I saw nothing but a 
field of poles, with the vines attached to them by 
wisps of straw, less pleasing to the eye than a 
common pea-field in America. They were not 
enclosed by hedge or fence, and nothing but a ^ 
ditch separated them from the road. 

In passing through the several villages, the 
people in the streets, at seeing the General's 
carriage pass, raised their hats with the greatest 
respect, though they could not see his face or 
person. 

At length we approached the end of our jour- 
ney, and as we entered the boundaries of La 
Grange, — Now, cried the General, we are upon 
American ground. In a few minutes the turrets 
of the ancient chateau appeared in sight, and we 
sooa drove through the portal and entered a 
court,^ three sides of which are occupied by the 

^luntte; the remaining one opexung upon a beauti- 

13 
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ful park. The portal is cut through a part of (hff 
building, and Ihis on Ihc outer side is covered 
with ivy, which was planted by Fox, when visit- 
ing General Lafayette, after the peace of Aniicns^' 

When the carriage slopped at the door, we 
found all the family assembled there, ready to^ 1 
welcome their revered parent. They all em- 
braced him affectionately, and he then introduced 
to them his guests, whom tbey received with 
cordial politeness. 

We now ascended to the saloon, where a bright 
and cheerful fire shed an air of comfort and hos- 
pitality around the apartment. It is a circular 
room, handsomely, but simply furnished. Around 
the walls are suspended portraits of Generat' 
Greene, of Mr. Monroe, John Adams, John Q. ' 
Adams, Jefl'crson, and Madison. At each side of 
the fire-place are portraits, one of Bailly and the 
other of La Rochefoucauld; and upon the mantle- 
piece are small marble busts, representing the 
father of Riego and his wife. At the opposite 
side of the room is a pedestal with a bronze bust 
of Washington, made at the limo he was in the 
army. 

After remaining hero a short time, we were 
conducted to our own apartment, in which a 
warm fire was also burning and every thing 
disposed for our reception. This room wo« 
hung with various prints of scenes in America. 

At six o'clock the bell rang for dinner, and we 
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repaired to the saloon, where the numerous 
family of the house, and a few temporary visi- 
ters, were already assembled. Descending to the 
dining-room, situated upon the lower floor, wc 
found a table abundantly spread, with meats and 
vegetaUes almost exclusively the produce of the 
farm; and the fruits, which formed the desert, 
were all of the Oeneral's own raising. And the 
cheerfulness and hilarity, which reigned around 
the hospitable board, gav« additional richness to 
the repast. 

It was at this time, that Madame Perier 
made me acquainted with the names of the family 
and their relationship to each other, and I shall 
mention them to you here. There were, first, the 
eldest daughter of the General, Madame de la 
Tour Maubourg, and her youngest daughter, Jen- 
ny. Next Madame Last eyrie, who has one son, 
Jules, and three daughters. The eldest, Pauline, 
is married to the Count de Remusat, and has an 
infant son, named Pierre. Her husband was 
with her at La Grange. The second daugh- 
ter is named Melanie, and the third Octavie. 
There were three daughters of Mr. G. W. 
Lafayette, who, with his wife and two young sons, 
Oscar and Edmund, was now absent. The eldest 
daughter, Natalie, wife of M. Augustin^ Perier, 
had with her a little girl, Octavie, about ten months 
ajd. Her sisters are Matilde and Clementine. 
Madame de la Tour Maubourg has still another 
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daughter, Celestine, who is married to the Baroa 
de Brigade, and has four children. This is, I 
believe, a correct list of all the family of the ex- 
cellent General, who appeared among them like 
the patriarch of the flock, and fully realized all my 
ideas of that ancient and venerable character. 

Having finished dinner, wo returned to the par- 
lor, and the evening passed in general and agree- 
able conversation. 

At ten o'clock the nest morning WB^again met 
at breakfast tabic, and afterwards took a walk 
around tho domains. The General first conduct- 
ed us to a pretty little building, with painted win- 
dows, in which was placed the Whitehall boat, 
called the American Star, presented to him at 
New- York. Thence to an enclosure, where 
were a beautiful American stag, and a doc, pre- 
sented to him from the Jardio des Plantes, but of 
American parentage. We then entered a large 
yard, surrounded by the buildings of the farm, at 
one side of which was the aviary, containing a , 
number of very curious and beautiful birds. 
Thea we were conducted to Iho various sheep , 
folds, which enclosed flocks of merinos, amount- 
ing, in tho whole, to a thousand, all romarkable 
for the fineness and beauty of their wool. En- 
tering the farm-house, we were shown two fine 
cool dairies, placed half under ground, and lika 
all tho other apartments which I saw, remarkably 
clean and nice. 
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Afler having seen all the different parts of the 
farm, we walked into the woods, which are heau- 
tifully laid out, in the General's own taste; and a 
great number of the trees were planted by his 
own hand. Our walk terminated at a pretty little 
artificial hike, with an island in the midst of it, 
and a pleasure boat for sailing. Returning to 
the chateau, we took a run over the beautiful 
lawn in front of it, with trees so planted in groups, 
as to afford open vistas between them. Afler this 
we all separated, to pursue whatever occupation 
we chose. 

And this is one of the great charms of La 
"Grange ; all are lefl at liberty to go and come as 
they please, without any of the restraints of or- 
dinary visiting. You may read or write, — walk, 
sail or hunt, as the one or the other is most 
Bgreeable to your taste, until the dinner bell gives 
the signal for again uniting. It seems to make 
not the slightest difference in the arrangements 
of the family, whether there are twenty guests or 
only one. All that come are cordially welcomed, 
and they hav« only to make themselves as happy, 
as the numerous attractions of the place enable 
them to be. 

At dinner we were pleased to meet Mr. Levas- 

seur, who, with two other French gentlemen, 

had arrived during the day. The evening was 

spent in music and dancing, the young ladies 

taking turns to play for each other. The room 
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appropriated for these purposes, possesses quite 
as mflny memorials of America, as llie ndjoining 
ealoon. The most conspicuous object on one 
side was the ' star-spangled banner', suspended 
between the portraits of Washinirton and Frank- 
lin, the latter painted by Madame Perier. 
There were also busts of J. Q. Adams and Mr. 
Monroe, a pbtlrait of the commander of (he 
Brandywine, the Declaration of Independence, 
and Washington's Farewell Address, logethar j 
with two French prints, ono of tbo Bastille and , 
the other of the Champ de Mars. | 

ARer breakfast the next marning,we were shows { 
the little room, which the/ call the museum^ 
filled with various presents made to the Gei 
in America. There were a number of Indian 
drosses and canoes, a beautiful mahogany mode) 
of the celebrated water works near Philadelphia, 
a litllo bo.Y of bird's eye maple, containing war 
ter from the Erie canal, a birch bark box filled i 
with maple sugar, collcclions of shells, 
er curiosities too numerous to menllon. 

We then followed to the library, which ad- J 
joins the General's sleeping chamber. Just out- ' 
side the door ofthisroomis a small picture of the 
prison at Olmutz, and the jailor unlocking 
door of the cell in which the General was coi 
ed. The bed chamber was adorned with prints ' 
and paintings of different kinds; some of then 
portraits of personal and family friends, and 
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Others of public characters, such as General Jack-* 
son, Henry Clay, William H. Crawford and oth- 
ers. There were likewise prints of the Hancock 
house, of Mr. Adams' residence at Quincy, and 
the picture of a scene at Yorktown, with the fig- 
ures of Washington, Lincoln, and Lafayette, 
among others, represented in it. Upon a table 
was placed a splendid silver urn, a present from 
the officers of the Brandy wine. On one side was 
seen the harbor of New- York, at the moment of 
the General's departure, and the ship just setting 
sail. On the other was the open tomb of Wash-' 
ington, and three persons about to descend into it, 
namely. General Lafayette, his son, and Mr^ 
Levasseur. 

The library is a handsome circular room, con- 
taining a large number of beautiful books, con- 
veniently arranged in open book-cases, and con- 
sisting of all the most popular French, English, 
and American works, ancient and modern. Be- 
neath these were other cases, the doors so int- 
gepiously contrived as perfectly to resemble 
ranges of books. In these were kept splendid 
specimens of binding and printing executed in the 
United States; and large drawers full of the tes- 
tiinpnials of aOection and regard, which the Gen- 
eri^l had received at different periods of his life ; 
all which he sepnied to value very highly, and to 
exfiibit with the utmost pleasure. In the first 
drawer he opened, iHQang a variety of pretty IHtW 
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boxes, was a pocket tsetament, bound m red tno> 
rocco, which he said a. pious female friend was so 
kind as to give him, when ho last visited the Unit- 
ed Slates. Upon ihe blank leaf of it was written: 
'Be Americahis resting place and heaven his home.' 
He then showed us the contents of all Ihe other 
drawers, the umbrella which Washington was 
accustomed to use, his silver spectacles, ihe 
cane of Franklin, a. sword blade, made of Ihe 
bolts of the Bastille, a large collection ofcanea, 
and a chair cushion, worked by Mrs. Washing- 
ton at the age ofseventy years. The most beau- 
tiful cane, that the General posseBses, and which 
he always carries, is one cut from an apple tt 
bonoaih which be breakfasted with General 
Washington, on the morning of a mcmorablo ] 
battle. The head ia of gold, inscribed with hia 
name, and beneath, — ' It shaded him and hia | 
friend Washington.' 

A striking proof of the inherent and delicatA I 
politeness, which displays itself in all the meiA- | 
bers of this charming family, is the interest that i 
they manifested in looking over these gifts, anil I 
expressing Ihe greatest admiration of their beauty, 
as if seeing them for the first time, though, in 
fact, they must have exhibited them to hundreds 
of their diflerent visiters, always, I doubt notj ' 
with equal cheerfulness and alacrity. Among | 
other curiosities the General showed us a small', 
full-lengtb portrait of himself, taken at ihe 
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age of nineteen, and dressed in the uniform, 
worn by the officers of the American revolu- 
tion. The countenance is remarkably sweet 
and expressive ; but although an exact rep- 
resentation of what he then was, it bears no re- 
semblance to his present appearance. In, the 
evening we amused ourselves in looking over a 
beautiful collection of engraved portraits of all 
the prominent actors in the French revolution, 
handsomely bound in a large folio book. The 
General entertained us highly by his interesting 
remarks, and the anecdotes which he related in 
connection with the different portraits, h Among 
the finest of the engravings were two of Napo- 
leon, more beautiful than any thing of the kind I 
ever saw. 

At length the hour for separating for the night 
arrived, and as we were to leave La Grange early 
on the following morning, we were obliged to take 
a reluctant farewell of this most interesting 
family circle, in whose delightful society two 
days had flown away upon the wings of the wind. 

I had heard and read much of La Grange, but 
the reality far exceeded my expectations. Never 
did I imagine a scene of more unaffected harmony 
and domestic love, more unbounded kindness 
and hospitality, than this noble mansion presents. 
And faultless as had ever appeared to us the 
character of our venerable and illustrious host, it 
was in the privacy of domestic life, in the bosom 
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of liis family, that we were to learn all ita perfec- 
lion. 1 say perfeclion, for I believe if there 
exists a perfect or happy man on earth, it is 
General Lafayette. In every vicissitude of for- 
tune, through praise and censure, through pros- 
perity and adversity, he has alike heen true to 
faimseir, to his conscience, to his country. No 
recollections of lawless ambition, of cruelly or 
wanton bloodshed, can mar the tranquility of his 
dBcUning years. His name is still the rallying 
point, to the lovers of liberty in his own country, 
and is hailed with warmest gratitude and aficction 
by millions of the free born citizens of a trans- 
atlantic world. His children, to the third gen- 
eration, 'rise up and call him hiessed,' while hia 
servants and numerous dependants look up to him 
as their protector and friend, and ever find in him 
an affectionate and considerate master. To tha 
rich lie is a delightful companion, to the poor a 
generous benefactor. No man can justly breathe 
a word of conauro against his name, and I believe 
his own breast to' be the seat of kindest feeling 
and good will, even to those whom he la com- 
pelled to call his enemies. 

To iho American peculiarly the home of Lbc 
fayette is one of the most interesting spots ou 
earth. He not only meets, at every step, me- 
morials of his beloved native land, from which ha 
is now far separated; but be hears his country's 
praises from the lips of its generous defender. 
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and warmly repeated by his grateAil and numerous 
family. There can be no mistake in their exprea- 
sions relative to America; they are not mere 
words ofcourse, to please tho American ear; they 
evidently spring from a sincere, hearty Ioye for 
the country, and admiration of its free institutions. 

Such )3 the family, and such the charming resi- 
dence, to which I bade adieu On the following 
morning with the utmost regret ; mingled, how- 
ever, with a leoliag of satisfaction, that I had 
been so highly favored, as to have passed even 
so short a time within the walls of La Grange : 
a circumstance which I shall ever regard as a 
bright era in the recollections of my life. 

The General is always accustomed to send his 
guests in his own carriage to the neighboring vil' 
lage of Rozoy ; and although wo left very early 
in the morning, we found bim already risen to 
give us a last adieu. At Rozoy we took the dil- 
igence for Paris, and arrived there in the course 
of the afternoon. The next evening at half-past 
eight o'clock, October :3th, we entered the dili- 
gence for Orleans, bidding farewell to Paris, for 
a long lime to come. — I had passed two months 
very delightfully here, and left it with a reluc- 
tance, only lessened by the recollection, that we 
were to return again the following spring, after 
having enjoyed the now anticipated pleasure of a 
winter's residence in Spain, and a rapid visit to 
the south of France. 
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We reached Orleans, hungry and weary, after 
riding all night; but were refreshed by a substan- 
tial breakfast at the Hotel de la Boule d' Or, and 
sufficiently invigorated to go about and see the , 
lions of the city. t 

We firat proceeded to the Place de Martroy, 
where was a bronze statue of Joan of Arc. Her 
figure is very small, too much so for the large 
aize of the place ; and she is clothed in arm 
with a kind of loose robe thrown over the lower 
part of (he dress. In her left hand she holds 
spear, with a standard upon it, and in her right a 
drawn sword. 

Passing from (his square, through a number of 
narrow, dirty streets, bordered with houses of (hs [ 
most dilapidated and mean appearance, and filled I 
with wretched beggars, who besieged uson every, 
side, we entered (he place in front of the Cathe- 
dral, This magnificent gothic edifice resembles 
in some degree the church of Notre Dame nt 
Paris; or I should say the general effect of it is 
similar, though it is, in fact, very diiferent, and 
superior to that of Notre Dame in the grace and 
lightness of itg architecture. The upper part of 



ettcb of the two beautiful towers, is Bupported by 
very small carved pillars, which impart a delicacy 
wid beauty to the building, allogelher peculiar. 
Between the Cowers below is a vestibule, still 
unfinished, but io the process of being completed. 
This vestibule conducts into the inlerior of (he 
church, which ia remarkable for simple grandeur 
of architecture, rather than any elegance of deco- 
ration. The cbapels are almost entirely unadorn- 
ed. A few of them contain tablets to the memory 
of distinguished individuals. In one of them is 
the tomb of Pothier, which is only marked by a 
plain black marble slab. 

Mounting to the towers, we walked around the 
roof of the church, and looked down, on each 
side, upon a vast number of lurrels and other 
gothic ornaments, extremely graceful and airy. 
From hence you also enjoy a fine view of Or- 
leans, and catch the first glance of the majestic 
Loire. The city, from this elevation, appears 
much larger, than I had thought it to be; but the 
aspect of age and decay is visibly marked upon 
all the buildings, except those of modern date. 
Among the latter is a very neat market house, 
for the sale of wheat, called (he Halle St. Louis. 
It is surrounded by pillars, forming an open 
gallery. 

The Theatre, situated quite near the Cathe- 
4Jral, is small, and not remarkable. 

The public Library is a neat building with a 
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prelly front. Near the Library is the Bishop'* 
patacc, and his garden in which the trees are very 
singulariy trimmed. Tht-y arc cut oiT even a( 
the top, and all the central branches cut out, so 
aa to form a regular hollow in the middle of the 
trees. The appearance of them is r>ot graceful 
by any means, but unnatural and stinted. 

From this spot we walked to' the former resi- 
denco of the great lawyer Pothier, situated in a 
street called by his name, opening upon the Pine* 
du Calvuire, which is ornamented in the centre 
by an immense wooden crucifix. The figure of 
the Savior is wretchedly c.iecutcd and produces a 
very disagreeable effect. We obtained pernila- 
sion to CDter the garden, a neat little square^ laid 
out in beds of vegetables and ftowere, bordered 
vithbox, and shaded by a few fruit trees. An 
old grey headed priest, who occupies the apart- 
ment of Polliior, very obligingly invited us lo 
come in and see the room. It was perfectly plain 
and simple, and had undergone no alteration, ex- 
cept the erection of a modern fire-place. The 
priest woa very curious and inquisitive as to whn 
we were; and when be found that we were Amer- 
icsas, bo said that Pothier, were he living, would 
feci very much flattered lo see persons, from such 
B long distance, come to view his residence. He 
then asked us if wo were ever acquainted with 
Pothier, an inquiry which amused me exceeding' 
ly, as he died in 1712, Almost immediately. 
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however,, he laughed at bis own question, and 
flaid he perceived we were rather too young to 
have known him. 

The quays, which border the banks of the 
Loire at Orleans, are solid and well built; and a 
very beautiful stone bridge, supported by nine 
arches, is thrown across the river, nearly in a 
line with a broad handsome street, called the Rue 
Royale, the only one of any beauty, which I have 
seen in the place. Passing up this street, I saw 
the gothic tower, named the Befiroi, formerly the 
MaisondeVille,now occupied as a watch tower, — 
and from thence I returned to the hotel. 

The situation and exterior appearance of the 
Hotel de la Boule d'Or are ^gloomy and uninter- 
esting; and the rough, brick tiled floors within are 
extremely cold and uncomfortable; but it is, nev- 
ertheless, a very good house, and every thing is 
well served and of the best quality. 

At seven o'clock on Wednesday morning, we 
were joined by an American gentleman from 
Paris, who was to be our travelling companion 
for two or three weeks; and at half-past nine 
we entered the diligence for Blois. The day 
was delightful, and the road, for nearly the 
whole distance, lined on each side by vineyards. 
A great number of persons, of both sexes, 
were employed in gathering in the vintage. On 
alighting from the diligence, I tasted some of the 
grapes, which were excessively sour and disa- 



:, inteoded only for making wine, and not 
fil for eating. I was much more struck with the or- 
dinary appearance of the vineyards here, than near 
Paris. The whole country being covered with 
them, rendered their homeliness more apparent. 
In addition to this, the excessive rains, that pre- 
vailed through the summer, had caused many of 
the grapes to decay, and bent the clusters, which 
always grow upon tho lower part of the vine, en- 
tirely to the ground. We entered one of the 
wine presses, and tasted the new wine, which 
was standing in largo vats, and undergoing fer- 
mentation. The taste is not materially different 
from that of new cider, though rather less 
ait<) more astringent. 

But tho monotonous and uninteresting acenetf 
of successive vineyards was occasionally exchange 
I'd for pretty views of some white cottage, c 
hoivered in trees, with a rivulet running by its 
E^idc, strongly reminding us of American scenery; 
while the beautiful Loire, appearing and disap- 
|ioaring at intervals, presented along its sloping 
hanks tbe bright and golden hues of autumn, 

After passing through several villages, some of 
them quite large, wo entered the small village of 
Menars, which contains a tine chateau, with a 
park in front, through which the road leads. 
Here the view becomes delightful. On one aide 
you have the chateau and the beautiful terraces 
oflhe park, — on the other the river, with a neat 
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little village upon the oppOHilo bank. Richl; 
cultivated fields arc spread out, in all directions, 

before you, and in the distance may bo seen lh« 
innumerable turrets of the Eincient chateau of 
Chamborcl, 

At half-paBt four oVlock in the ailernoon ws 
entered Bloia. The lirst appearance of this city 
is very agreeable. It is situated upon the river, 
and a iinc stone bridge, with a handsome pyra- 
mid in tbo centre, unites it to a pretty faubourg 
upon the opposite side. Cloae to the bank of the 
river, in entering the city, wo passed a beautiful 
shady terrace, planted with trees, which servei 
as a public promenade. 

The diligence stopped al the Hotel de la Nou- 
vcllc Anglcterre, and here wo doterminod to re- 
main, it being one of the best hotels in the city, 
as it should be from its name. Our room wa« 
pleasantly situated upon an open gallery, towards 
the liver, and the weather was sutHciently mild 
and agreeable to enjoy it. Even at this compar- 
atively short distance from Paris, we began to , 
feel the cheering influences of the southern cli- 
mate, in the softness of the air and clearness of 
Ihe sky. During the tea weeks, that we had 
been in Paris, there was not one, in which it had 
not rained more or less every day, so that an 
umbrella was quite as necessary an appendage as 
any part of the dress, when going into the street, 
«ven for half an hour. But now we found it very 
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different, nod the change was indeed delightfur. 

At dinner, we were served with a great variety 
and abundance of excellent food, (he table was 
well attended, and every thing in good order. 
With the desert, there were placed upon the tabic 
little preserve pots, each covered with a green 
leaf and filled with a delicate preparation of 
cream, called Creme de Blois, and much cele- 
brated ail over France, aa being far superior to 
iiny ihing of the kind to be found in the country. 
It does not very materially difFer from whips, ex- 
cept that it has much more consistency, and 
the sugar, instead of being put in at the time it i^ 
made, is stirred in when you eat it. 

The waiters, at this hotel, were chiefly females, 
who wore upon their heads the Norman cap, one 
nf the most frightful head dresses ever invented. 
They were worn very high upon the top of the 
head, supported by a sort of frame underneath, to 
keep them in place. There waa no border in 
front; but two borders, nearly a quarter of a yard 
in width, estended from ear to ear behind, sep- 
arated at the back of the neck. The hair was 
done up in a club behind and the cap lied above 
it. Such is the unbecoming head-gear, which 
you see among the lower classes of women in 
this part of the country. 

After dinner, we took a little stroll through 
Homo of the streets, which we found loo dark 
and irregular) to tempt us to go very far; but 
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at ten o'clock, the beauty of the evening irresist- 
ibly drew us forth again, and we crossed the 
bridge into the faubourg, from whence we had a 
remarkably good view of the city. But the most 
charming prospect was from the open gallery in 
front of the hotel, and here I long stood to enjoy 
it before retiring to rest. The moonbeams were 
sleeping upon the unruffled surface of the river. 
The heavens were perfectly unclouded, and the 
nir balmy and delicious beyond description. In 
front were seen the bridge, and the quiet little 
village, in which every sound was hushed, that 
could disturb the tranquility and calmness of the 
scene. Striking, indeed, was the contrast between 
this lovely prospect, and the high, dark buildings, 
the damp, chilly atmosphere, the noise and con- 
fusion, of the city we had left : a contrast which 
doubled the pleasure and satisfaction, with which 
I found myself once more surrounded by the in- 
imitable beauties of nature. 

The next morning we walked out to obtain a 
more distinct view of the city, than could be a^ 
forded us by moonlight. Its situation is very 
peculiar, an abrupt ascent being formed from the 
river to a high elevation, and a similar descent 
on the other side. In order to reach the palace 
of the Archbishop, you ascend a flight of steps 
quite to the highest part of the city. Here are 
the Cathedral and palace adjoining each other. 
The latter is a plain building, not particularly 



handsome. At the right of it ia a ^ne planiation, 
with a beautiful terrace overlooking a garden, 
anJ faced by a heavy stone wall. From this 
terrace you may see all the surrounding country 
to great advantage, as well as a part of the city, 
which lies beneath your feet. Some of the 
liouaea have a very singular appearance, being 
placed against the hill in euch a manner, that you 
see only the roofa, rising one above (he other. 

The Cathedral iu its exterior ia a atrange look- 
ing mass ofbiiLldings, put together without design 
or taste. The interior is quite handsome and 
lofty; but does not equal iu beauty other Ca' 
Ihedrala which I have seen. There are a num- 
ber of smaller churches in lilois, and most of 
them we visited; but I did not find ihcm parlicu- 
Inrly intereating. 

In descending from the Cathedral, we passed 
down the most dirty, irregular, narrow streets, I 
have ever seen; many of them, in fact, mere 
alleys, which should not be dignified with the 
name of streets, though passing for such. The 
interior of the houses, which we could see through 
the half open doori, was dark, smoky, and un- 
clean to a moat oflensive degree; and their rag- 
ged inmates, who attacked ua as at almost every 
turn to obtain nlms, bore all the marks of extreme 
poverty and wretchedness, 

Wo next went to the fruit market, which is n 
very neat place; but where we found it atmoit 
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necessary to stop our ears, in order to keep out 
the discordant din, occasioned by the screams of 
the market women, and the merriment produced 
among the crowd by the pranks of a monkey, 
which a juggler was exhibiting in the midst of 
them. The extreme oddity of the whole scene was 
increased by the whimsical appearance of such a 
quantity of Norman caps, towering above the 
heads of the multitude of fruit sellers. 

Our walk terminated at the old Chateau, now 
converted into barracks, which is one of the prin- 
cipal curiosities of Blois. It is a large stone 
building, presenting a great variety of different 
styles of architecture, and was built at various 
periods by Louis Twelfth, Henry Third, and 
Gaston Duke of Orleans. We walked around 
the castle, but did not go in, reserving that visit 
for a later hour. Towards the street was a brick 
wall of great height, almost concealing the build- 
ing on that side from view. 

Returning to the hotel, we had a plentiful 
breakfast a lafotirchette, consisting of varieties* of 
fish, nieat, pastry, and fruit. After breakfast, we 
again repaired to the Chateau to see the interior. 
Ascending a steep declivity, we came to the es- 
planade in front of one of the buildings, where 
were a number of soldiers exercising ; then to 
an open court, with a huge pile on each of the 
four sides; the building through which we entered 
the court, having been built by Louis Twelfth. 



The guide first conducted us to tho buildinj 
erocted by Gaston Duke of OrleaDS, intended ti 
have been a superb edifice, but left entirely un- 
finished. The windows wero filled up with brick, 
and heaps of rubbish were strewed about in every 
part of it. We walked out upon the broad ter- 
race which overlooks the brick wall, where a 
bridge was to have been thrown across to the op- 
posite hill, to enable persons to pass directly ta 
the church, that crowns its summit, instead of 
going through obscure passages, on the other 
side of the castle. 

Aslair-cnse, occupying a round tower,, curi- 
ously ornamented with various gothio and other 
carved work, winds up from this building to that 
constructed by Henry Third. Hero we wore 
shown a numhct' of sleeping chambers, which 
conducted to the dungeons of the Chateau. 0ns 
small prison had in tho centre of it a trap door, 
called an oublktle, beneath which was a preci- 
pice of one hundred feet. Whenever it was de- 
sirable to destroy any of the wretched captives, 
who inhabited these fearful vaults, the Irap door 
was lowered, Ibo prisoners were blind-foldod, and 
then made to walk forward in such a manner, as 
to step directly into the horrible pit. ?s'ear the 
dungeon was the spot whore the Duke of Guise 
and his brother wero murdered in the reign 
of Henry Third ; and not far from it, a small, darH 
cell, in which one of the archbishops ofOrlcnn* 



Was confined. All the doors of these different 
dungeons were of solid iron, and so heavy that, 
as I found on trial, much more strength than I 
possessed was necessary to move them. 

From these dark cells, which had witnessed so 
many scenes of blood and cruelty in ancient times^ 
we were shown to the cabinet of Mary de Medi- 
cis, who was, for a time, a prisoner within the 
Chateau, and the window by which she made her 
escape by means of a rope. Thence through 
several other apartments and finally to the 
observatory of Mary de Medicis, where she 
was accustomed to amt^se herself by studying 
astronomy. To reach this we again crossed the 
court yard, passed through a heap of ruins, and 
ascended another stair-case. From the gallery, 
which surrounds the observatory, there is a very 
pretty view of the river, the city, and the country 
for a considerable distance around. In this gal- 
lery stands the stone table, that was used by the 
Queen, and is of course an object of great curiosity 
to all who visit the place. 

The guide, who conducts strangers in the Cha- 
teau, was a talkative old man, who has resided 
in it for eleven years. He at first took us for 
^English, and was quite astonished when we told 
him that we had never seen that country, for he 
seemed to be sure it was the same language he 
had heard English people speak. Afler puzzling 
him a little while/ we finally told him from what 
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country we came. Surprised at this even more, 
and looking at us with great apparent curiosity, 
he said he was certain we could not be Ameri- 
cans, because we were not black. This afforded 
us all a hearty laugh at the poor old man's ex- 
pense, who seemed, however, to bear it verjt good 
humoredly. 

At the moment the steam boat arrived from 
Orleans, the ringing of the bell gave us warning 
that no time was to be lost in securing places for 
Tours, whither she was bound, only stopping 
long enough to take in passengers. This boat 
was extremely small, with no interior decorations 
of any kind, and the ladies cabin so low, that it 
was impossible to stand erect in it. A crowd of 
people were, however, attracted to the shore to 
see it depart; and the bridge and windows of the 
houses were also quite full of gazers, who, it 
would seem, were not very familiar with a spec- 
tacle of this kind. 
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I^- leaving Blois, as in entering it, the view is 
very delightful. The city being placed upon the 
aide of a bill appears to great advantage, and you 
see nothing of the narrow, dirty streets, the pov- 
erty and misery, which it actually presents to 
your eye upon close examination. A person 
merely passing through the place, without stop- 
ping at all, might imagine it a beautiful city, 
though in fact if is entirely the reverse. 

After quitting Blois, the scenery was veiy 
pretty; but no remarkable object attracted my at- 
tention, until reaching the large chateau of Chau- 
mont, situated upon a lolly eminence, with a. 
pretty little hamlet below, almost buried in trees. 
The chateau is a line, majestic looking building, 
and its commanding situation, tho beautiful trees, 
which cover the sides of tho hill, upon which it 
stands, and its ancient and venerable appearance, 
combined to render it a most interesting object. 

As we advanced the country became more di- 
versified, and a number of neat villages skirted 
the borders of tho river. At the town of Am- 
boisG, which, though not well built, is delightfully 
situated upon the right bank of the Loire, the 
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river is divided by an island, and two bridges, orH 
of stone and the other of wood, with stone pier»< ' 
connect it to the opposite banks. An immense 
chateau, partly embedded in trees, is situated 
upon a high elevation, commanding the town. 
The stone bridge, which connects Anaboise with 
Ihe island, ia formed of arches, and when the 
atcam'bont passed under, the chimney was low- 
ered so as to be almost horizontal with the deck; 
and I found, upon inquiry, that it was the sam<; 
Willi all the boata, which are so constructed, that 
tlie chimney or mast, whichever it may be, can 
be lowered to pass the bridge, instead of having 
a draw, the absence of which renders the bridges 
ill France much more safe, becauso much more 
Holid in construction, than ours. 

From Amboise the prospect continued very de- 
lightful ; but we came to no villages of any im' 
portance, until reaching Mont Louis, which is 
remarkable for the following singularity. All 
the liouses, except a small hamlet in frftnt, are 
cut into a perpendicular rock, with the chimnies 
coming out at the top of it. In front there are 
holes, for windows and doors, which appear like 
so many swallows' nests, rather than the habita- 
liona of human beings. Some of them, however, 
arc said to be very comfortable residences; the 
walls within being ceiled with boards, and the 
houses, if BO they may be called, decently fur- 
nished. Othen are used only as store houses. 



or inhabited by aome poor wretches, who arc 
glad to find any shelter from excessive heat, 
or inclement weather, however comforllese that 
shelter may bo. We afterwards saw a large 
number of similar cavoe, before reaching Tours ; 
and frequently observed persons walking about 
within them. 

In approaching Tours, I was enchanted with 
the aituation and appearance of the city, and the 
superb stone bridge, of fifteen arches, which is 
thrown across the river Loire in front of it, tothe 
faubourg upon the opposite side, as at Blois. 
The most conspicuous object, as we advanced, 
was the Cathedral, with its two fine, gothic tow- 
ers of lofty height; and as the boat drew nearer 
to the shore, we saw the handsome Hotel <le 
Ville and another large building near it, both re- 
cently constructed, and facing tbe river, only a 
fihort distance from its banks. Farther to the 
right, and neater the centre of the city, were to 
be discerned the stone towers of the ancient 
abbey of St. Martin's. 

Alighfing from the boat, by means of a staging 
put upon wheels, which is drawn into the water 
for the want of a wharf, or any other more suita- 
ble landing place, we passed through a part of 
the Rue Royale, a very broad, handsome street, 
to the Hotel du Faisant. This we found crowd- 
ed with visiters, and scarcely succeeded in ob- 
taining lodgings. By means of a little manage- 
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ment on the part of the landlady, however, we- 
were very well accommodated, and after dinner 
walked out to see the city. 

The evening was fat from pleasant, and the 
iiazy, thick atmosphere portended approaching 
rain; but the city was so well lighted, that we 
found our way without the slightest difficulty to 
the Cathedral, and seeing a door open, we en- 
tered by a small vestibule into the interior of the 
chuicb, where a most solemn and impressive 
scene was exhibited to our view, A few candles, 
scattered here and there in the different naves 
and chapels, cast a dim, indistinct light around 
the extensive edifice, just rendering visible the 
high vaulted roof, and noble clusters of gothio 
columns, which supported it. A deep, dark shade 
nlmost wholly obscured the chapels behind the 
choir, so that the eye in vain endeavored to dis- 
tinguish any of the objects within them, darkness 
and gloom being alone discernible. 

The chapel for the dead, in one of the side 
naves, was entirely hung with black, and ■■ 
crucifix, with a full sized statue of the Savior, 
was placed above the altar. A sepulchral lamp 
was suspended from the ceiling, which at one mo- 
ment emitted a feeble, flickering light, as if just 
expiring, and then again beamed up for an instant, 
m a bright stream, casting a strong reflection 
upon the crucifix, the altar, and all the mournful 
decorations of the chapel, only to throw thom into 
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deeper obscurity, when the flame again died 
away, a3 suddenly as it had risen. 

But in the midst of this silence and darkness, 
more than one human form was seen kneeling 
upon the stone pavement of the church, in earnest 
and humble devotion; and so apparently lost and 
absorbed were they in mental prayer, for no 
HDund issued from their lips, that they had rather 
the appearance of statues, than of living beings. 
There could be no hypocrisy, no deception in 
this. They had not sought the broad glare 
of day, to be seen by the eyes of men ; but 
with unquestionably heart-felt piety, they had 
retired from the busy world, to perform their 
devotions in secret and alone. Such was the 
scene, which inspired us all with a feeling of 
solemnity and awe, not easily described; and 
long, very long will it bo, ere the impression of 
it will fade from my memory. 

We nest walked to the towers of Charlemagne 
and St. Martin's, at the other side of the city, 
and on our way to them, passed through a 
number of wide, paved streets, with excel- 
lent side-walks, and the lighted windows dis- 
playing many fancy articles of much taste and 
beauty. Some of the streets were, to be sure. 
narrow and crooked,and the houses dingy enough; 
but there was a very much larger proportion of 
fine streets and handsome buildings, than either in 
Orleans or Bloia. The two towers, just mention- 
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cd, ate all that remains of the ancient abbey or ' 
Si. Martin's, much celebrated in its time. We 
obtained a very good view of them, although it 
was evening, as indeed we did of a considerable 
[lart of the city, through which wo wanilercd by 
chance, and returned to our lodgings, quite sat- 
islicd with having seen so much of Tours, which 
we feared not to see" at all, aa (he steam-boat, the 
same which we came in from Blois, wag to leave 
lijr Nantes before day-light in the niorniDg. 

At the Hotel du Faisant, we were regaled 
with a concert after dinner, during the deserl. 
There were five mnaicians, two of them females, 
and one went round the table with her little box, 
lo collect their pay. A small trifle always satis- 
fies thom; and one would be willing to give twice 
the sum that is customary, to hear such sweet 
music, as some of these wandering musicians are 
capable of producing. The instruments, which 
were played this evening, were a harp and two 
guitars. 

When we arose, early the next morning, 
it rained very violently, and continued to do so 
Ibr many hours, confining me entirely to the Ut- 
ile close cabin, much to my regret and disap- 
pointment. But at length the rain ceased, the 
■;louds broke away, and we had every prospect of 
fair weather. This soon drew all the company 
upon deck, to enjoy the delightful country, which 
we were passing through, Citiee and villages, 
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large and small,contiaually succeeded each other^ 
and the beautiful, verdant lawns, some of them 
covered with trees, the little bright green islands 
formed in the river, the handsome arched 
bridges, crossing it at intervals, and the an- 
cient chateaus, which, with their fine gothic ar- 
chitecture, their turrets, towers, buttresses, and 
ramparts, crowned elevated summits upon its 
banks; — all these varied objects composed a most 
picturesque and charming prospect. In passing 
the city of Saumur, I counted no less than thirty 
windmills, most of them in motion, stretching out 
in a line, upon a hill back of the city, producing 
an exceedingly lively and pretty effect. 

Until arriving at Saumur the weather had beeii 
so unpleasant, and the air so chilly, that I had 
been often obliged to go below, into the gentle- 
men^s cabin, and see the country as I could 
through the windows, returning upon deck when 
any very remarkable object was to be observed. 
But towards the latter part of the afternoon, the 
sun shone out clear and pleasant, the air became 
mild and agreeable, and I was enabled to enjoy 
the sight of a country, even more interesting than 
we had already passed. 

The most deeply so to me was the town of St. 
Florent and the adjoining country, one of the 
theatres of the war of La Vendee. The town is 
prettily situated upon a hill, with a deep descent 
to the river. The most prominent objects in it^ 
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are a church, a large chateau, and a column 
erected to the memory of the brave and virtuous 
Marquis ofBonchamp, who perished at the pas- 
sage of the Loire. Not far from thence is the 
very spot, where the hundred thousand Ven- 
deaus, commanded by Bonchamp, crossed the 
Loire, of which only eight or ten thousand return- 
- ed, the remainder having been cut off in battle, 
made prisoners, or driven back to the river by the 
victorious republicans, and drowned in ita waters. 
Here then was the actual scene of many of those 
most affecting incidents, so pathetically described 
by Madame do Larochejaquelcin in her Memoirs, 
which I had years since perused with almost pain- 
ful interest, little dreaming (hat the places, which 
witnessed them, would ever be presented to my 
own eyes. 

As wo continued onward many memorable 
spots were pointed out to us, and the scenery be- 
came more and more enchanting at every step. 
At one spot we saw [he chateau of Chantoceau, 
beautifully placed upon the summit of a very 
high grass-clad hill; and opposite, upon a plain 
oxtcndiag back from the river, was seen the large, 
handsome tower of Ouden, of an octagon form, 
which has eiiisted six hundred years, and from 
lis perfect state of preservation is likely to con- 
tinue for as many years to come. Then follow- 
ed a succession of high, towering rocks, covered 
with green verdure, bringing to our recollection 
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the highlands upon the Hudson^ to which they 
bore a striking resemblance. They were not so 
lofty, it is true, nor as a whole so fine, occupying 
but one side of the river; but still most grand and 
majestic. Upon the summit of one stood the no- 
ble chateau of Clermont, rising in solitary gran- 
deur above all surrounding objects. The sun was 
setting most brilliantly, gilding this beautiful cha- 
teau and the tops of the hills with its bright red 
beams, which were reflected upon the smooth 
expanse of water, so as to paint the whole charm- 
ing landscape upon its silver bosom. 

The boat passed rapidly along, as we feasted 
our eyes upon the beauties, which were every 
where displayed around us, until, after a lovely 
twilight, darkness closed in, and the damps of 
evening obliged me to leave the deck. At half- 
past eight o'clock we arrived at Nantes. A por- 
ter conducted us to the Hotel de France, situated 
upon the Place Gralin, where an excellent din- 
ner and very good accommodations of every 
kind, awaited us, 



LETTER XVI. 

inti Qualre. — The Boune— 
lanclGB.— Military Mnsa.— DHi 

Suuvu. — iM > Huucb.— DuuriiuD Vendee, — Kochtlle- — Cathe 
ral.-SaintSLiuvcnr,— Harbor.— Flight of Nopoleon.—BochB- 
tnn. — Sninlos .— Tr iu m phal Arch . — A m nh ithonlre. — Aque- 
.lucL-PoDB.— Blaje. 

EiRLY after breakfast on the morrow, (October 
I9lh) we commencod our examiQation of the cu- 
riosities of Nantes, beginning with the handsomo 
Theatre, which occupies the whole of one aide 
of the Place Gralin. The front is formed of 
eight columns, supporting a portico, and at 
tlie top of the building are eight statues, to 
correspond with them. From the Place Gralin, 
we walked to the Cours Henri Quatro, which is 
n walk planted with trees, and bordered on one 
side by a range of handsome houses ; next, to 
the Place Royale, a large, regular built square ; 
and then to the Bourse, entering one or two 
churches on the way, neither of them remarkable. 

The Bourse is a very neat, handsome building, 
the interior ornamenteil with columns, and the 
front constructed, like ihe Theatre, with pillars 
and statues, and opening upon apretty enclosure, 
with alleys of trees, which ia used as a public 
promenade, and as a flower market. 

Another pleasant public walk is formed by the 
quays, which are well constructed, and remark- 
ably free from dirt and rubbish of any description . 



Two rows of elm trees are planted along their 
whole extent, forming a street between them, and 
and rendering the walk cool and ahady. A hand- 
some block of buildings, chiefly private dwellinge, 
with balconies in front, occupies one side. 

In returning along the quays, we entered the 
church of Notre Dame, u small, neat building, 
possessing nothing to admire within; but pre- 
sooting a curious aspect in approaciiing it, though 
the etTcct was not bad. There are no oraaraents 
or even windows in front, which is one flat, uni- 
form surface of stone. Above the building rises 
a small cupola. The Mint, and the Market- 
house, which I also visited, are both very hand- 
some buildings. 

At twelve o'clock, military mass was to be per- 
formed in the Cathedral, and we bent our steps 
thitherward; but when we reached it, finding that 
the mass would not commence for more than half 
an hour, we repaired to the public promenade, 
Bituated very near the Cathedral. This walk is 
divided into a double avenue of dm Ircca, with a 
broad, spacious promenade between them, sepa- 
rated, at the centre, by a apace, in which ia 
erected a splendid coloaaal Btatue of Louia 
Sixteenth. It is raised, like a terrace, above the 
streets at each ond of it, with Sights of steps to 
descend into them. At the sides of each flight 
ate two pedestals bearing statues. At one end 
they represent two Constables of France, and at 
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the other Anne of Brittany, and her husband, Ar- 
thur Third, Duke of Brittany. One extremity 
of the walk presents you with a good view of a 
part of the city, including an ancient fortress ; 
□nd at the other is a more beautiful prospect still, 
of tiio city and of the river Eudre. Descending 
the steps, at thia side, we walked to the Hotel de 
la Prefecture, a noble stone building, with twn 
handsome fronts, one facing the river, and the 
other iho cathedral. The Hotel de Ville is like- 
wise very handsome, and occupies three sides of 
a square. The fourth is the entrance, which con- 
sists of a beautiful stone arch. 

We now returned to the Cathedral, and I took 
a chair ia the chief navo, gentlemen alone being 
allowed to go into the choir. I first, however, 
examinod the most remarkable thing contained in 
the church, which is the monument of Francis 
Second, Duke of Brittany, father to Anne of Brit- 
tany, who caused it to be erected. Recumbent 
figures of the Duke and his lady are upon the top 
of the tomb, and at the corners are four figures, 
one having two faces, emblematical of diesimula- 
tion. Around the tomb are some finely executed 
bas-reliefs. There are no other ornaments of con- 
sequence in the Cathedral, the interior of which, 
however, is, in its style of architecture, grand and 
imposing. The front, upon the outside, presents 
two towers, strikingly difierent from those of Or- 
leans, being heavy and destitute of beauty. 
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presently the roll of drums, and the sound of 
many inBtruments, announced the approach of the 

military, for whoso especial benefit the mass was 
to be performed. The band first entered, passing 
up through the length of the central nave, and 
stationing themselves in the choir; followed by 
sappcurs, with their immense fur caps, long 
beards, and glistening axes. Then came the pri- 
valCB, who ranged themselves in files on each 
aide (he nave, leaving a space between for the 
general, his staff, and other officers, to pass up to 
the choir. The mass consisted almost entirely of 
music, played by Ihc band, and lasted, perhaps, 
half an hour. The priest was employed at the 
altar, during Ihe time, but did not speak sufii- 
cienfJy loud to be heard by any one. The effect 
of the whole was very impressive, though not 
bearing much resemblance to a religious service, 
except (hat we sair the priest, and were in a 
church. The music was very beautiful, and 
sounded peculiarly well, echoing along the vault' 
ed roof of the Cathedral. After mass was con- 
cluded they all retired in the same order that they 
entered, 

A great crowd of people attended, so large as 
nearly to fill the church. Many of them were 
very genteelly dressed ladies and gentlemen, 
whom I often observed standing in close contact 
with wretchedly dirty and ofiensive beggars. 
This is, I thick, an inconvenience in attending 
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Roman Catholic cburches, od the continent of | 
Europe, that they have no division for differen 
classes of people; and as vagrants avail them- 
aclves of the common right to enter the church at 
all times, you often find yourself in an extremely 
disagreeable and uncomfortable situation, fronl'J 
their near neighborhood, without being able at- 4^ 
all to rid yourself of them. 

After the crowd had dispersed, we ascended to 
the top of the lower, where the view is very beau- 
tiful, of all the adjoining country, as well oa of 
the city itself Here we had another instance of 
the ignorance of the tower classes of persons in 
this country respecting Americans. One of the 
gentlemen of the patty asked the guide, who 
conducted us, if there were any Americana in 
NantcB. Oh! yes, he replied, we have plenty of 
negroes and mulattoes. And this he said with atl 
seriousness, not suspecting that we were Ameri' 
cans, and greatly astonished when he discovered 
it. This was the third lime, within a few days, 
that we had met with instances of the same kind, 
for in addition to the old man at Blois, there were 
two female domestics at the hotel at Tours, whom 
it was almost impossible to convince, that all who 
came from our country were not blacli; and when 
they saw three persons, as while as Ihcmsduci, to 
to use their own words, claiming to be Ameri- 
cans, it seemed quite too much for them to believe. 

With the Cathedral I ended n)y researches in 




ihe city of Nantes, which is one of the handsom- 
est of the French citiea I have yet seen. 
lains a large number of sightly edifice's and well- 
built streets; and being a seaport, there is much 
appearance of bustle and activity, which you do 
not see in the inland towns, and which always 
gives a stranger an agreeable impression of a 
place, DS indicating prosperity and success of 
trade. Aa compared with llosEon, and many of 
our American cities, Nantes may be considered 
quite inferior in beauty: but comparing it with 
other French cities, it certainly holds a distin- 
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umber formed in this part 
)ad then leads through a 
tract of the most wretched looking country imagi- 
nable. For the most part it is a mere swamp, 
only varied by extensive plains, very imperfectly 
cultivated, and not possessing a single object at- 
tractive to the eye. The roads were excessively 
bad, and at times it seemed impossible for (he six 
miserikble looking animals, attached la the dili- 
gence, to draw the heavy vehicle through the 
deep quagmires, into which the wheels would 
flink, nearly to tho hubs. The poor crenlures 
were beaten most uomercifuUy by (heir inhuman 
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coming up above the knee, and so large, at that 
part, as nearly to admit another pair of legs, in. 
addition to those they already covered. These 
hoots are so exceedingly heavy, that it seems a 
great exertion to lift the feet after they are once 
planted upon the ground; and their whole dresa, 
springled over with mud and dirt, added lo Ihetf 
ugly unbecoming hats, certainly rendered ihem 
most ill-looking objects, exactly comparing with 
the miserable establishment of which they form a 
part. By this I do not mean the diligence ileelf; 
but the burses and harnesses, the latter being 
usually a combination of ropes, and of old leather 
so cracked and rusty, that 1 think a brush could 
never have been apjilied to it, since Ihe lirst hour'B 
It was made. The horses bore all the marks of' 
being ill used and ill kept; and Lheir tails, lioi} 
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lip BOitictimca with wisps of straws, completed 
the deformity of their whole appearance. 

Such is a true, and not exaggerated, picture of 
what we had before our eyes for many hours, on 
our way to Rochelle ; and when you consider the 
dreary scenery around us, and the wretchedly 
poor looking hamlets and villages through which 
we passed, — the houses often much worse than 
ihe log huta in the wilds of Maine, — you will not 
wonder at the pleasure wo experienced, when, 
upon arriving at the boundary between the 
department of the Loire Inferieiire and La Ven- 
dee, the scene was suddenly and entirely changed 
as if by magic. 

Instead of the 'sloughs of despond,' through 
which we had scarcely dragged along, the road 
became as fine as any I ever beheld, and bor- 
dered on each side with wide spread heaths, 
blooming with beautiful heath flowers, yellow 
and pink, mingled with large quantities of bright 
green broom, and occasionally enclosed with 
clipped hedges. Sometimes the road would wind 
down into little shady dells, with thick groves of 
treea on either side, and in rising from them, 
delightfully varied prospects extended before us, 
u far as Ihe eye could reach. I soon forgot all 
the horrora of the preceding hours, — the poor 
horses, the postillions, and their huge boots, — 
and gave myself up to the pleasing rellectiona 
awakened by the scenes now presented to me, and 
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bloody battle, between the republic 
ed by General Heche, and the Vendeans uoder 
General Charelle, in which ten thousand persons 
were left dead upon the field. It so happened, 
that an old man, who had belonged to (he repub- 
lican army at the time, was sealed just before the 
toupee, and accidentally discovering this to be 
the case, the gentlemen entered into conversa- 
tion with hin>, and he related many very ialerest- 
ing anecdotes concerning the battle. He had 
otlen seen (he two Lnruchcjaqueleins and the 
Marquis do Lescuro and his wife: — and being a 
postillion at the (ime of Bonaparte's defeat at 
Waterloo, he had carried oS" Maria Louisa and 
(he young King of Rome. He still serves as a 
postillion, and drove us the latter part oi'the way. 
He seemed to be very intelligent and communi- 
cative, and, like all old soldiers, was glad to find 
iome one ready to listen to his past adventures. 

In some places, wo remarked that the treea 
were of very small growth, and apparently young. 
The old posliUion informed ua (hat ihey were ac- 
tually so, all the trees having been cut down by 
the government during the war, as affording too 
■troDg a hold for the insurgents. 

Towards evening we arrived at the city of 
Soutbon Vendee, which was built by Napoleon, 



and formerly called NapoleonviUo. The Catlie- 
drul, Dear which wc passed, was rather a striking 
looking building; but the general situation of the 
oily was far from pleasant. We dined at the Ho- 
tel d'Europe, and the room, in which dinner waa 
served, gave strong evidence, that although the 
name of the city was changed, some ofila inhab- 
itants, at least, were in spirit true to its great 
founder. The liindscapG paper presented a aeries 
of the dificrent btittlea in which Napoleon was 
engaged; and in several of them hia figure woa 
very conspicuous, and so just a resemblance too, 
that no one could doubt, an instant, for whom it 
waa intended. We have very frequently, in this 
part of France, heard sentiments expressed, that 
proved the speakers (o be Bonapartiats in heart, 
while the whole Bourborn family are evidently 
unpopular, to a very great degree, and particu- 
larly among the lower classes of society. Charles 
Tenth and the 'priests seem fo be cqnally dis- 
liked, and I may say denounced, by them, and I 
never heard a single voice speak in praise of the 
King or Dauphin. 

Our ride from Bourbon Vendee to Rochelle 
waa wearisome indeed. Few circumstances are 
more trying to the patience, than to be riding all 
night in a coach, where it is impossible to sleep, 
and where there are no exterior objects to at- 
tract the attention, and keep off the ennui and 
painful drowsiness, incident upon such a situa- 



lion. But in France one must either stay by the 
diligenco (lay and night, if he has a long journey 
before bim, or run the risk of not linding a place 
ngaio for many days. Consequently those, who 
have no time to spare, are in a manner obliged 
lo ride during the night, and thus often lose « 
great deal, by passing through a delightful coun- 
try, without being able to see it. 

At five o'clock in the morning, (Tuesday, (ho 
twenty-second,) we reached Rochelle, and, after 
four or five hours of profound sleep, I arose 
much refreshed, and prepared, when breakfast 
was concluded,- for our usual ramble in a new 
cily. But I was extremely disappointed as to 
the appearance of Rochelle. I had beard it 
spoken of as a pretty place, and found it one of 
Ihe most homely and ordinary ones I had ever 
been in. Scarcely a building, of genteel aspect, 
was to bo seen; and the streets, almost universal- 
ly, were dirly, narrow, and irregular. The ex- 
ception to this was three or four slrecta, near the 
Cathedral, bordered with buildings forming ar- 
cades at the bottom, and rather pretty in this 
respect; but after seeing the splendid Rue de 
Rivoli in Paris, all streets of this kind must 
necessarily appear inferior. 

The Cathedral is not in any way remarkable, 
either within or without; and the Place d'Armes, 
upon which it stands, although a large square, i» 
not particularly handsome. The church of Saint 
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Savior is, as a whole, quite ordinary; but the 
chief altar, of white marble, is very neat and 
pretty. It is enclosed by an iron balustrade, 
with gilded ornaments; and the steps, and floor 
in front of it, are composed of difierent colored 
marbles. One of the most conspicuous objects 
in the church is a ship suspended from the wall, 
probably relating to the vow of some mariner; — 
and it is further remarkable, for being divided 
into pews, the first I have seen in a Roman 
Catholic .church. . The Bourse is constucted 
upon the same plan with that at Antwerp, but is 
very much inferior to it in size aixd beauty. The 
Theatre possesses nothing, .in its appearance, to 
attract or please the eye. 

The harbor of Rochelle is rather pretty than 
otherwise, and at each side of the entrance are 
large stone towers, which produce an imposing 
effect. The works executed in the harbor, for 
the protection of the city against attacks by sea, 
arc very extensive and quite celebrated. 

At two o'clock, the same aflernoon, w'e lefl 
Rochelle for Rochefort, not at all to my regret, 
as I could have no desire to remain in so 
dismal a city, longer than a few hours. The 
country, through which we passed to Rochefort, 
was extremely lonely, and destitute of interest. 
The villages were few in number, and scanty 
signs of cultivation were to be observed in the 
long intervals between them. The road was, 



however, very excellent, and often passed close j 
to the sea-shore . 

At one post, wborc Ihe horsee were changed, 1 1 
strolled along the beach, and collected sooM-l 
aliella, to wliile away the time. Just beyond thi« I 
place, a French gentleman pointed out to u 
small tongue of land, extending out into the sea, 
which, ho said, was the spot were Napoleon em- 
barked in a little boat, to go on board the ])e11e- 
ruphon, when be surrendered himself to the 
English. Not far from it, he shewed us the little 
foot path, by which the fallen monarch bad pro- 
ceeded to the sea-sido, to throw himself upon the 
mercy of his enemies, and as it proved, to be by 
Ihcm forever exiled from his country, nevermore 
to behold these shores, to which ho was now bid- 
ding a sorrowful adieu, and towards which he 
doubtless cast many a ' longing, lingering look,' 
as they receded from his sight. 

Upon loaving this spot the country became 
rather more interesting, and continued so until 
our arrival at Rochefort, at five o'clock. The 
entrance to the city, through a faubourg without 
the walls, is very pretlv, exhibiting an exten- 
sive esplanade,, planted with avenues of trees. 
Rochefort is celebrated for its arsenal, and other 
works relating to the French marine; but the 
weather being very unpleasant, I did not attempt 
to sec more of the city, than the occaaionat 
glimpses of dilTerenl parts of it; which I could ob- 



lain in entering and leaving it. The next daj 
ive Elarled for Slayo. The onlj' remarkable 
thing, which I observed on the way, before 
reaching Saintea, was fields of Indian corn, the 
tiret I have seen growing in Kuropo. Great 
([uantitied of it were hung up to dry upon the 
sides of the houses. 

At Sainles, we remained long enough to dine, 
and to see the principal curiosities of the place, 
before the diligence was in readiness to depart. 
This city is of very ancient date, and contains 
some monuments of antiquity. One of the most 
striking is the triumphal arch, formerly erect' 
ed upon the bank of the river Charente, which 
having changed its bed, the arch is now in the 
midst of (he river, and in fact, forms part of a 
bridge erected in modern timea, by which means 
it is belter preserved. The church of St. Eu- 
trope is said to contain curiosities interesting to 
antiquarians, and its elevated tower is the most 
cooapicuoua object, in approaching Saintes, — 
The ruins of a Roman amphiiheatre and aque- 
duct are oear the road, upon the tight hand in 
leaving the city. 

The road now passes for a long distance up 
an ascent, in some places quite sleep, and af- 
fording a pleasant view of the surrounding coun- 
try, which is well cultivated, and abounds with 
exteaeivo vioeyards. Just at dark we passed 
through Pona, a city of considerable extent, 
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eminent in former times, and at one o'clock in 
the night arrived at Blaye. 

The Hotel do I'UnJon, where wc passed the 
remainder of the night, was a dreary looking 
place, and the rooms, with their diriy, coarse 
board floors, very badly aired; a pretty fair indi- 
cation that the Hotel had not been much fre- 
quented. The bed-clothes, however, were clean 
and dry; and I slept very soundly until ten in the 
morning, when, ailer partaking of an excellent 
breakfast, we went on board the steam boat for 
Bordeaux. This boat was much larger than the 
last we were in, and the cabin quite pleasant anrj 
commodious ; the company was numerous; and 
we bad a very agreeable sail of a few hours, which 
brought us to Bordeaux early on Thursday. 
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The approach to Bordeaux by water is ex- 
ceedingly fine. Before landing, wo passed a 
long, uniform row of handsome buildings, and 
upon the place in front were two beautiful trium- 



|)hal columns recently erected. The harbor ia 
full of shipping, not anchored along the wharves, 
as is. usually the case with us; but moored off in 
tbe river, having the appearance ofa large fleet. 
AmoDg the different ships, we joyfully recognized 
the stars and elripes of our own dear country, 
upon the merchant ship Spartan, whose beauty 
was doubly enhanced by being placed in contrast 
with a number of Dutch vessels, with their square 
bowa and clumsy looking bulU. At a little dis- 
tance from these was a beautiful French ship, its 
snow while flog waving gracefully to the breeze. 

In going from the boat to the Hotel de France, 
we passed through the fine square containing 
the triumphal columns, and planted, in some 
parts of it, with regular avenues oftrees. Large, 
splendid buildings, n pretty cafe, and a small 
theatre, have been very recently erected here, 
and some of the buildings are not even yet com- 
pleted. 

The following day after our arrival at Bor- 
deaux, we employed in walking about the city, 
which we found to exceed the high expectations, 
which we had formed of it, from the observations 
of other persons, who had visited it. 

The Theatre is a spacious and richly deco- 
rated edifice, surrounded by porticos, and or- 
namented in front with columns supporting a 
balustrade, upon which are a range of statues 
corresponding to the columns, From thence we 

n 
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travereed the Place Royale, one of the liantl- 
aomest in Borileaus, aod now occupied willi 
little booths and stalls, temporarily erected for 
the great fair, which is held at this season, and 
whore are sold all varieties of small merchan- 
dize. It was peifeclly crowded with persons 
buying and selling, and often presented a very 
lively and amusing scene. The houses and other 
buildings, around the place, are lofty and regulaf, 
and in the centre is a beautiful fountain. 

We next passed through a handsome stone 
■ gate, to the magnificent bridge thrown over the 
Garonne, which excels in beauty any I have 
' seen in [Europe. It is supported upon sixteen 
arches, beautifully finished, and the two side 
I walks form elevated terraces. They are covered 
L Vith gravel, and different kinds of figures are 
f formed upon them, with small stones. The cen- 
1 tral walk is, likewise, overspread with gravel. 
fc-One great peculiarity, which this bridge pos- 
sesses, is, that you may walk from one end of it 
lo the other, through a gallery, constructed within 
I the arches, and lighted by liltle windows open- 
I ing upon the water along the side of the bridge. 
[ The view, from either of the terraces, is very 
beautiful, and long ranges of superb edifices are 
seen, extending, in a semicircular form, along 
each side of Ihe stone gate before mentioned. 

Our next point was the church of St. Michel, 
which is remarkable for the beauty of its gothic 



architecture, and for the splendor of its iuterior 
decorations. The chapels, at each side, are en- 
closed by rich iron gates, surmounted with gilt 
bordering, and they are nearly ull ornamented 
with a great profusion of gilding and marble. 
Some of the ornaments are in bad taste ; but the 
elTecl of the whole is very splendid. The pulpif 
is composed of compartments of variegated mar- 
bles, divided by beautifully carved wood work. 
The stops, leading to it, are of marble and wood 
to correspond. Tho sounding board repteseols 
the BDgel Micliacl, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, and cherubim at his feet. 

Directly opposite the church, is a tower, called 
the Tower of St. Michel, which possesses the 
singular property of preserving dead bodies from 
decay. We first went to tho top, to enjoy a beau- 
tiful view of Bordeau.v and the harbor, and after- 
wards descended to the vault. It was quite a 
large room, with tho bodies ranged around against 
the walls. Somo of them had been dead for the 
period of eight hundred years ; but still the fea- 
tures, and most of the limbs, remained entire, 
and the skin was precisely like parchment. Upon 
the head of one there was young hair growing 
out, as smooth and soft as an infant's. Many of 
them had been distinguished characters while 
living, and among others a Knight of Malta. 
In the centre of the vault was a large heap of 
bones, and of the dust of the dead, seventeen feet 
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in depth. I will Dot attempt to describe the feel- 
inga, with which I gazed upon theae enduring 
remnants of mortality, and u|>Dn these inanimate 
forms, which retained the lineaments of life, 
ivhen the vital principle had been for so many 
centurieg .extinct. 

On the same day I visited the Cathedral, an 
immense building of the gothic style, and which 
would be very elegant, in its exterior, were it not 
that the view of it ig almogt totally concealed, on 
every aide, by bouaea, that entirely destroy the 
effect, which would otherwiae be produced by an 
edifice of its large size, and beauty of architec- 
ture. The two spires, rising above the surround- 
ing buildings, are extremely IJgbt and beaulifal. 
The interior of the church is imposing and grand, 
like others of aimilar style. Upon the same place 
with the Cathedral is a sumptuous building, sur- 
rounding a court, called the Chateau Royal, for- 
merly the palace of the Archbishop. The court 
IS enclosed by iron gates, with the royal arma 
over the centre. From thence wc pursued 
our way to the Rno de Chapcau Rouge, a fine 
broad street, very highly and justly celebrated, 
nearly all the buildings upon which are lofty and 
• ■f much beauty. The Exchange, situated in this 
street, is a noble edifice, originally constructed 
with an open area and covered arcades around it; 
but owing to the great press of business, it was 
found that the arcades were not sufficiently esten- 



sWe to shelter all the merchants in unpleasant 
weather, and a roof was, thereTore, thrown over 
the whole, forming one vast hall. The galleries 
are now filled with shops. 

Not far from the Rue de Chapeau Rouge, is 
the Place de Tourny, where is erected a statue 
of Tourny, a former mayor of the city. This 
statue has one striking defect, the dispropor- 
tionate smatlness of the pedestal, which imparts 
an air of insignificance to the whole monument. 
It stands in a fine open square, with beautiful, 
spacious avenues leading from it, and of course it 
requires that the statue should bo colossal or 
equestrian, to appear to any advantage, which now 
it certainly does not. The avenues, called Allees 
de Tourny, are much frequented as a promenade. 
Thua finished the day's rambles, which had af- 
forded me much grati Heat ion. 

The next day we walked to the Place St. Ju- 
iien, remarkable for its beautiful gate, which has 
the aspect of a fine triumphal arch; and from 
thence to the new Hospital, or Hotel Dieu, a 
most magnificent stone building, beautifully con- 
structed, with a portico in front supported by 
four large columns, and a range of buildings ex- 
tending from it to each side. Above the centre 
of the portico rises a dome. A very iino street 
passes to the Hospital on one aide; and a little 
farther on is a pleasant walk, planted with trees, . 
called the Allees d' Albret. 



Ailorthis I visited a number of churches, none 
of them particularly worthy of remark, except the 
Eglise des Feuillana, and that of Notre Dame; 
(he former, as containing the monument of Mon- 
laigne, and the latter for its heauliful archilec- 
lure, its chief altar being composed of one solid 
Mock of marble. Tho choir ia enclosed wilb 
gates of iron. The monument, just mentioned, 
consists of a white marble cenotaph, ornamented 
with various carved figures. Upon it reclines a 
full-length statue of Montaigne, in armor, with a 
casque at his head, and a pair of gloves at his 
side. His feet are supported by a lion. 

The Palais de Justice is a very beautiful pile 
of buildings, occupying three aides of a largo 
area, with gates upon the fourth side. The prin- 
cipal pile is surmounted by tho royal arms. 

The Museum, in the neighborhood of the The- 
atre, possesses a fine collection of natural history, 
and of very valuable antiquities. The latter con- 
-sist principally of Roman statues, broken pedes- 
tals, large stones with Roman inscriptiona upon 
Ihem, or carved with various iigurea, and monu- 
ments forming part of tombs. There ia, also, a 
carved cenotaph, supposed to have been executed 
before the Christian era. The hbrary, belonging 
to the same building, contains a very beautiful 
bust of Montesquieu. Tho number of books, com- 
posing it, is one hundred and thirty thousand. 
Id returning home, we passed through the au- 
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perb new square, the Place des Quiaconces, 
and desceadiag a flight of steps, from the place, 
into a street boidering upon the river, we obtain- 
ed a fine view of the two beautiful triumphal 
columns, juat erected there, which are exactly 
alike, ornamented with military trophies from 
distance to distance upon the outside, and the 
top surmounted by statues. They are to be 
ascended like the column in the Place Ven- 
dome. Looking boyond the columns, to the ex- 
tremity of the place, you see the white marble 
pedestal, upon which a statue of Louis Sisteenlh 
is to be erected; and further still, the delightful 
AJlees de Tourny, the noble place, and the 
statue of Tourny, which, if of proper height and 
.size, would be a beautiful obtcct from this spot. 

The following morning, (Octoher 25th) we 
arose early and walked to the Cemetery. This 
IS a large square, enclosed within a wall, and 
traversed by broad walks, bordered on each side 
with plain trees, their branches meeting at the 
top. On both sides of these alleys were rows of 
beautiful monuments, many of them of similar 
construction, perfectly plain and simple; and oth- 
ers, more striking and elegant, representing the 
diSerent forms of temples, columns, pyramids, 
and obelisks. The whole of the central spaces, 
in the Cemetery, were apparently occupied with 
the graves of the poor, as they were only marked 
by a plain black wooden croas, bearing the 
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names, nges, time of birth and decease. These j 
crosses were very numerous, and, UDadomed as 
they were, produced a pleasing effect. 

Near the Cemetery is situated the church of J 
Saint Bruno, which possesses one of the to 
rich and splendid altar-pieces to be found in 
France. It is composed entirely of marble, and 
the statues which adorn it are of exquisite beauty. 
When we came into the church, there were a 
great number of little boys, upon their knees, 
listening to the exhortations of the priest at the 
altar, and the attention, which they paid to the 
e:(ercise, might have served as an example to 
many, older and wiser than themselves. 

Suspended from the ceiling of this church, we 
observed, immediately upon entering, a large 
white silk flag, with a figure of the Dutchess 
d'Angouleme upon it, having cherubs hovering 
about her head. The inscription hailed her as 
the guardian angel of Franco, and prayed for long 
life to the Bourbons, and that they might ever 
reign over the hearts of their people. This is 
one, among various other inscriptions of the kind, 
which we have seen at Bordeaux, professing the 
loyalty of its inhabitants to their sovereign and 
his family, a circumstance very unusual in the 
p regent state of things in France. 

The Jardin Public, to which we then repaired, 
is a very pleasant promenade, surrounded with 
trees, and having a green lawn ta the centro. It 
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was originally intended to have boon formed into 
a garden, but has never been completed. The 
Allees d'Amour are a pleasant avenue of trees, 
leading up to the front of the ancient church of 
Saint Seurin. The form of this church, and its 
gothic ornaments, are in very curious and whim- 
aical style. The interior contains nothing re- 
markable, except a large monument to the 
memory of a celebrated bishop, and a subterra- 
nean chapel, or vault, which is represented to be 
rather curious, but can only be seen, when open- 
ed upon very particular religious occasions. 

We nest came to the ruins of the ancient Am- 
phitheatre. A number of arches, and many of 
the black, heavy masses, once composing the 
building, still remain entire; and one may obtain 
a tolerably good idea of its former size and gran- 
deur. The whole of Ibe interior of the ruin is 
filled up with wretched hovels, which not only 
destroys its venerable aapecl, but must inevitably 
liasten its total destruction. How etrango it is, 
that cities possessing such interesting monu- 
ments of former times, should not be more care- 
ful to preserve them from decay; and yet wo 
oflen find them, eitber wantonly abused and in- 
jured, or else entirely neglected, and Ictl to the 
destroying hands of any low. indigent person, 
who may choose to place a miserable hut within 
the precincts of what was once the pride and 
boqat of the greatest of nations. 



From the Amphitheatre we proceeded to the 
opposite estremitj' of the city, to see the interior 
of the bridge, which we had omitted doing, in 
our first visit to it. Arriving at the Place Roy- 
ale, I was astonished at the varied and mirthful 
scene, which it presented, and, till remembering 
that it was the season of the great fair, I could 
not imagine a cause for the vast collection of 
people assembled there. All kinds of games, 
shows, and sports were going on, and small tents 
were erected, in different parts of the place, for 
those exhibitions, that wero to be paid for. At 
the great variety of little booths and shops, to bo 
met with at every step, were crowds ofchildren, 
with their attendants, purchasing toys, fruits, and 
cakes, which were displayed, by the eager sell- 
ers, in the grpatest profusion and abundance, and 
cried up as being the best and cheapest to be had. 

In another part of the place, wero two ntfttWi- 
gigs. One consisted of rigged vessels with the 
sails spread, fastened at the ends of poles pro- 
jecting from a central post. Between the ves- 
sels were wooden horses, fastened to poles in the 
same manner. Upon these horses little boys 
were placed, each with a pointed slick in his 
hand, and then the whole was turned round, with 
the utmost rapidity. The object of the pointed 
sticks was, that the boys might catch upon them 
a small ring, which was held out to each, as they 
passed. If they succeeded in catching it, they 
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paid nothing for their course; but otherwise a few 
sous were demanded. The other was (he same 
as thjs, only that there were six giraffes, or came- 
leopards, instead of the vessels and horses. 

Within one of the covered tents was e.xhibitcd 
a boy, eleven years of age, who neighed a hun- 
dred and forty pounds. He was dressed in a blue 
merino robe, trimmed with gold, which came 
down to the knees, and white pantalets below. 
Upon his head was a purple velvet cap, with 
plumes, one large ono bending gracefully over in 
front. He had very mild blue eyes, and his 
brown hair curled in ringlets around his forehead. 
His features and complexion were altogether 
beautiful, and the expression of his countenance 
bright and happy. 

Another exhibition of the aame kind, was a 
girl sixteen years old, nearly seven feet in height, 
but so perfectly well proportioned, that at first 
she did not appear of such enormous stature; but 
it became very apparent, when a gentleman con- 
siderably above the average height, stood by her 
side, and she passed her arm horizonlally, back- 
wards and forwards above his head several times. 
There could be no deception, cither, aa she 
walked about, ascended and descended a flight of 
steps, and displayed her foot and ancle, which, 
were in good proportion with the rest of her form. 
Like the boy just mentioned, she had one of the 
sweetest faces I ever saw. 



_Then there was a young man, very fantastic' 
[ oUy dresBed, oaA having a leather strap a 



each ancle, to which 
of 



ladder, i 



e fastened behind. 

' rather plank, per- 



He placed a 
faaps eight or ten feet long, with steps upon it, 
against the wall, and ascending to the top of it, 
attached one foot to one of the two iron rings, 
which were upon the board \ and then crossing 
arms over his breast, he threw himself down 
one side, and rose again without assistance 
and without moving his arms. He then faatetied 
both hooka, and threw himself forward, raised a 
large iron weight in this position, and with a 
alight touch, from the man who stood by him, re- 
gained his former position. This achievement 
required great muscular strength, and seemed to 
fatigue the poor fellow very much, for he breathed 
short, and was in a profuse perspiration after 
having accomplished it. 

He was followed by a girl, twenty-five years of 

. age, who was left an orphan, when very young, 

I and had the misfortune nearly at the same time 

; to lose both her hands. By moans, however, of 

constant perseverance, she bad learned to do with 

the mutilated stumps, almost all that we do with 

both hands. I saw her knit part of a silk 

nurse, work lace, moke lace upon a frame, string 

[ yery small beads, thread a needle, write, and 

pare an apple, with as much dexterity as any per^ 

son, and all with the wrists alone. It was cer' 



iainly a wonderful exhibition, and I could scarcely 
haTe believed such a thing to be possible, had 1 
not seen it with my own eyea, 

I was not, as you may suppose, agreeably im- 
pressed with this strange mode of passing Sun- 
day, so totally different from the manner in which 
it is observed in our country. It appears to me, 
too, a miserable way of spending time, and calcu- 
lated to produce any other than a good effect upon 
the minds of young persons, who are exposed to 
hear all kinds of vulgar and profane language, and 
to acquire a thousand bad habits, from the idle 
and dissolute, who are always to be found in 
such places. Here, too, poor people are tempted 
to spend, in foolish amusements and useless bau- 
bles, the little money, that they may have worked 
hard through the week to cam, and which, per- 
haps the Tery nest day they may be in absolute 
want of From these scenes I gladly turned, to 
pursue my way to the bridge, having been drawn 
aside from this object, by the irresistible curiosity 
of witnessing the manner in which a Sunday feh. 
is held in France. 

Arriving at the bridge, we crossed over, and 
passed into the gallery upon the inside. This I 
found perfectly light, and nearly high enough for 
me to stand erect, with my bonnet on. I did not 
go entirely through, as there was no outlet at the 
other end; but advanced sufficiently to see the 
whole gallery, which reaches to the farthest ex- 
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tremity of the bridge. It ia not, indeed, of mucif 
use, except as a curiosity; but as such it is very 
pretty, and quite unique. Before leaving this 
spot for (he last time, we stood upon the terrace 
of the bridge to admire the beautiful prospect, 
which we could not be weary of gazing upon. 
The great number of vessels, that seemed to cover 
the entire surface of the river, many of them with 
full spread sails, and the bright flags of almost 
every nation waving from the different masts, 
produced an indescribably beautiful effect, added 
to the splendid line of buildings, already de- 
scribed, and which have more the appearance of 
a range of palaces, than that of mere houses or 
magazines, as most of them are. 

Returning home, we again entered the Place 
Royale, and passed through the Exchange, where 
were collected, in the part occupied as shops, 
great numbers of the griselles of the city and 
country; that is, girls of the lower rank, very 
prettily dressed in neat gingham gowns, and 
black silk aprons, with the indispensable appen- 
dage of two pockets in front ; and wearing upon 
iheir heads striped Madras handkerchiefs, twisted 
into tasteful turbans, and over their shoulders 
small merino handkerchiefs, all which had a 
charming effect. There was, beside these, an- 
other class, which seemed to be of more preten- 
sion, who wore silk dresses and handsome lace 
caps, very much trimmed, instead of the striped 
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turbans of the other. The mark of distinction in 
dress between this latter class^ and that of ladies 
is, that they wear no bonnets, these being exclu- 
sively confined to ladies alone. 

We arrived at our hotel just in time for din- 
ner, and the next morning, before da^-light, (Oc- 
tober twenty-sixth,) set off in the steam boat for 
Marmande, having spent three days much to our 
satisfaction in Bordeaux. It was by far the 
handsomest and most agreeable city I had 
seen in France, with the exception of Paris, and 
appears to be in a very flourishing situation. 
New buildings were going up, in various parts of 
it, and the great quantity of shipping in the har- 
bor, as well as the general activity, observable in 
al] the public places of the city, evinced its suc- 
cessful enterprise. 
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The steam boat, in which we started for Mar- 
mande, was a very pretty one, particularly the 
gentlemen's cabin, which was neatly finished 
with a great deal of mahogany work, and was sur- 
rounded with mirrors. The ladies' cabin had a 



profuBion of gilding about it, and was too tawdry 
to be handsome. Neither of them was carpeted, 
but each was covered with handsome red cloth, 
with yellow trimming. 

Among the variety of persons onboard, there 
chanced to be quite a party of priests, one of 
them a most striking likeness of Napoleon. Wo 
had observed the resemblance, the moment we 
looked at him, and one of his companions af- 
terwards informed ua, that the same remark had 
frequently been made before. He had a very 
mild, interesting countenance, and was quite peii- 
sive and silent, almost all the time he was in the 
boat. Several times, during the day, these priests 
collected together to read prayers aloud, and 
tinished each time by crossing themselves, and 
repeating a short prayer mentally, covering their 
faces with their hands. 

I cannot but feel the greatest commiseration 
tor this class of people in France. They are ex- 
cessively disliked by the great body of the nation, 
and paid a stipend so small, as scarcely to be suf- 
ticient, itself alone, to find ihcm bread. Never 
being allowed to marry, they have none of the 
endearments of home, nor any of the comforts 
and enjoyments of a happy fireside, to corapcn- 
aate them for the want of their people's confi- 
dence and love, or for the arduous and laborious 
duties, in which many of them arc constantly en- 
gaged. They have appeared to me, as far as my 
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knowledge of them extends, to be very amiable, 
ktod hearted men; and Ihey are ever ready to give 
a stranger any information in their power, as wc 
bave ourselves frequently experienced. 

The borders of the Garonne, between Bordeaux 
and Marmande, are not for the moat part partic- 
ularly beautiful; but the very circuitous course, 
which the river pursues, oAcn presents pleasing 
and varied landscapes. Of the several villages 
and towns, that we passed, La Geole and Meil- 
ian were the most remarkable. The former was 
anciently fortified, and the ruins of its walls, 
and part of an old castle, are still to be seen. 
The most prominent object, however, is a large, 
handsome building, formerly tbe convent of the 
Benedictines, but now devoted to some public 
purpose. The town itself is prettily situated, 
covering the summit of a hill, and sloping down 
to the river. Meillan is built upon the top of a 
beetling steep, almost perpendicular in front, and 
as you sail along under it, the village seems ac- 
lually to be among the clouds. The scenery 
around this spot is exceedingly romantic and pic- 
luresquo. The road is seen winding along the 
side of the hill, and a small cascade, falling from 
one of the beighta, increases the beauty of the 
view. 

At half-past eight o'clock, in the afternooit, 
wc arrived at Marmande. Landing from the 
boat, we crossed over a large square, nearly shoi^ 



deep JQ mud, and filled with travellers, porters, 
nnd boot-blacka, and ontercd a small tavorn until 
Home arrangements should be made to couvey us 
to Agen, 03, contrary to our expectations, we 
found no regular line of diligences connected 
with the steam boat, A number of vehiclea were 
standing round, in different parts of the yard, 
some oflhcm all in readiness to depart, in various 
ways, waiting only for the passengers, who, hav- 
ing, like ourselves, just arrived in the steam boat, 
had entered the inn to obtain a cup of coffee or 
tea, to prepare them for the fatigue of their noc- 
turnal journey. 

It was highly amusing to watch the proceed- 
ings of the different individuala in the tavern, and 
particularly of the females belonging to it, who 
seemed to amount to twenty at least, all busily 
engaged in making preparations for serving up the 
ample dinner, that was cooking before the enor- 
mous fire; and in answering to the various de- 
mands of the travellers, who were passing in 
and out, and who, having no time to spare, hur- 
ried the poor women this way and that, until they 
hardly seemed to know whither to turn; and 
each crying out to the other to do, what she might 
just as well have done herself, created such a 
scene of confusion and tumult, aa 1 never saw 
surpassed. And it was impossible for me to un- 
derstand a single word that was said, as they all 
talked, or I should say screamed, in the provin- 



cial dialect of tho country, a strange mixture of 
French, Spanish, and Italian. 

Having procured from a neighboring coffee- 
house an excellent cup of coffee, which may al- 
ways be found in France, if every thing else 
fails, I was prepared to enter the wretched roi- 
iitrcj which was the only conveyance we could 
possibly obtain to take us to Agea, and so filled 
with passengers, that we were all obliged to sit 
in one position, and that not the most easy, for 
four or five hours. At two o'clock the roi- 
IWE stopped at a little inn, by the way side, and 
gave us an hour to refresh ourselves, of which 
wo stood very much in need, after such a tedious 
watching. 

But our first glance at the cheerless looking 
habitation, into which we were ushered, quite de- 
prived us of all expectation of finding any thing 
to appease our hunger or thirst; and no person 
appearing to bid us welcome, wo undertook 
to make ourselves welcome, and at least to pro- 
vide some fire, to warm our chilled limbs, from 
a heap of coals almost smothered in ashes, 
which we found in the chimney. Procuring some 
light, dry wood, we soon kindled a bright blaze, 
and, making a virtue of necessity, banished all 
care and useless complaints, and seated ourselves 
around the cheerful fire in great good humor, com- 
forting ourselves with the reflection, that this was 
but a little variety in the usual course of our trav- 
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els, which would serve to make us more conteal 
witii the better fare, we might meet with hereaftenl 

By thia time the landlord had been ar 
and came down half aaleep, with a white cotton 
cap upon hia head, making a most sorry figure 
HaviDg obtained some wine from Uim, and a 
promise that something more substantial should 
be forthcomiag, we searched around and found 
an earthen pan, in which we healed some wine, 
made very sweet with sugar, and found it as re- 
freshing as it was palatable. The landlady soon 
appeared, a bustling, active, good-natured per- 
sonage as need be; and in a few moments a tabic 
was set, and a nice cold c^bicken placed before us, 
to which, I assure you, we did not delay to do im- 
mediate justice. Our excellent repast was 
seasoned with the merry jokes of our companions, 
now become very numeroua from the arrival of 
two other carriages full of passengers, who, 
seating themselves around the fire, seemed quite 
to forget, in their joyous mood, all troubles past 
and to come. 

When the horses were sufficiently rested to 
perform the rest of the journey, for we had the 
same team for the whole distance of forty-two 
miles, we again resumed our place in the voiiurt, 
so much benefitted by the hour'3 delay as to ride 
along ([uito patiently, for the next six hours, 
which brought us to Agen. It so happened, that 
there were two opposition hnes of diligences from 



Ageii to Toulouse, and the offices of both were 
side by side, near the spot where we alighted. 
No sooner was the door opened, than a dozen 
loud voices, both male and female, assailed us in 
chorus, uttering the most discordant sounds in 
equally discordant language. One cried out in 
favor of one diligence, two or three for another, 
all saying the same thing over and over again, 
and not listening at all to the reiterated en- 
treaties, of the party addreasod, that they would 
^peak one at a time, if they wished to be under- 
stood. For ourselves, we elood looking from one 
tjpeaker to the other, and laughing most heartily 
at the tremendous din, which they occasioned; 
and having fortunately obtained information, from 
a disinterested by-stander, that no diligence lefl 
Agen until the following morning, we immediately 
repaired to the Hotel Petit St. Jean, upon tho 
opposite side of the way, leaving the noisy group 
(o find some one else, upon whom to exercise 
(heir lungs. The hotel proved to be a very good 
one, though, as usual, wanting the comforts, that 
we think so necessary at homo, but which in 
France it is impossible to obtain. 

After breakfast we took a walk, through a 
beautiful avenue of trees along the bank of tiie 
Garonne, to the handsome bridge, erected within 
a few years, over a part of the river, where 
the water runs with nearly as much velocity, 
as at the rapids of the St. Lawrence above 
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Niagara. For a conaiderablo distance, on the 
eide of Agen, the banlt ia built up with solid 
faciDga of stone, to protect it against Ibo washiiig 
of the river. 

From the bridge a fine view is enjoyed of a 
beautiful valley, at a short distance below, and 
also of the lofty hills, which bound the prospect 
on every side. We then passed around the out- 
skirts of the city. Agen is a very old place, 
irregularly built, and possessing few handsome 
edificesof any description; we, nevertheless, saw 
several neat looking streets, in which were u. 
number of large shops, well tilled with goods, of 
a better quality than I expected to find in a city 
ao ordinary in its general appearance. 

During our walk we had observed, at the top 
of a very steep ascent, a perpendicular rock, into 
which houses were cut, in the same style as those 
upon the Loire, Upon inquiry at the hotel, we 
learned that it was the Hermitage, which we hati 
heard spoken of as a curiosity of the place, and 
we resolved to encounter the fatigue of ascending 
to it. This we accomplished with no little toil 
and difficulty, and passed through a gate into tht> 
yard in front of the Hermitage. It was original- 
I ]y the residence of hermits, and afterwards be- 
t came the country houscofamanofwealth. Sub- 
sequently to his decease it was sold, and is now 
owned by a farmer, who resides in it with hia 
IJMnily. 




A number of little children were placing in the 
jard, when we entered it, and we sent them to 
call their father, who cnme and conducted us 
around every part of his domain. We ivere first 
shown a curious old chapel, with a rude stone 
altar, and near if a jet of water, apparently 
issuing from the side of the rock, the water aa 
clear and pure a3 chrystnl, We then j 
through corridors, witii rooms upon each side, 
which, within a few years, have been fitted up 
and furnished for an English family, who resided 
here several months, for the mere curiosity and 
fancy of the thing. Many of the rooms were 
neatly papored, and seemed very comfortable and 
pleasant. The garden was composed of different 
hinds of flowers, with fig trees and olive trees, and 
was ornamented with a pretty little arbor, covered 
with laurel. Beyond the garden were the barns 
and pigeon houses. 

But the most remarkable thing, about the Her- 
mitage, is the circumstance that every part of it, 
the chapel, the corridors and all the rooms upon 
them, the barns and pigeon houses, were oxca' 
vated in the solid rock ; which renders it suffi- 
ciently curious to compensate one for the trouble 
of scrambling up the toilsome ascent to reach it. 
Before arriving at the summit, we had half re- 
pented having undertaken (he c]ipedition ; but we 
found ourselves amply repaid, not only by a view 
of the Hermitage itself ; but Ju having, also, a 




better prospect of the aurrounding country, 
than could have been obtained from an; other 
point. The slope of the clovation, upon which 
we stood, was covered with vineyards, or pas- 
tures tilled with cattle; and the city beneath, with 
the river winding through it, and the wide spread 
country beyond, terraiuated by a circle of ma- 
jestic hills, — formed, together, a picture not un- 
worthy the painter's pencil. 

Descending into the city, we visited seTeral 
churches, all very ill-looking buildings, tbougli 
containing some few objects worth seeing. The 
former Cathedral, destroyed during the revolu- 
tion, appears to have been a more stately edifice 
than the other churches, if we may judge from 
the lofty front, and the seventeen beautiful archoa 
of the nave, which still remain. 

On Wednesday morning, at eight o'clock, 
(October Iwcnly-eighlh,) we left Agen for Tou- 
louse. The chief manager of the diligence, in 
which we took passage, was a woman, who made 
all the bargains with the passengers ; and hav- 
ing occasion to go to Toulouse herself, she 
mounted into the impcriali:, and became for the 
whole journey, actually though not nominally, 
the conducleur. She was one of the persons, who 
had laid siege to us the preceding day, and her 
dress was, in every respect, the same that she 
then wore. She had neither bonnet, shawl, nor 
any other garment to mark Iho traveller i but the 
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sainegown,apTOQ, and cap, that she would proba- 
tily have worn ia superintending the domestic 
affairs of her family, served for a journey to Tou- 
louse, and an absence of two or three days from 
home. It isj indeed, no unusual sight in France, 
to see women asaume the coarse and masculine 
air and manner of the other sex; nor is it strange 
it should be so, when we see them engaged in all 
the laborious employments, that, in our more fa- 
vored country, are performed by men alone. Of- 
ten, when travelling in the steam boat, I have seen 
women come to the shore, and bear off heavy 
trunks and other baggage upon their shoulders, 
and perform various other services of the kind, 
tike common porters. And in respect to agricul- 
tural occupations, it is quite usual to see nearly 
as large a proportion of women, at work in the 
iields digging and hoeing, aa of men, and the 
i9ame thing may be observed in almost all the 
active and laborious offices of life. 

We had a most charming ride, for a greater 
psrt of the way to Toulouse, through a delightful 
country, abounding with vineyards and orchards, 
and with extensive tracts of land in the highest 
state of cultivation, and enlivened by multitudes 
of laborers, both male and female, engaged in 
turning up the rich black mould to receive the dif- 
ferent kinds of grain, which was generally planted 
by women, one going just behind the plough to 
throw in the grain, and the other following to cover 
19 
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it with the soil. In many places the land waa di- 
vided ioto little Bqunrea, each belonging to s dif* 
letent proprietor, and enclosed by rows of grape 
vines or currant bushes, forming a thick hedge all 
around. The road wound delightfully along, over 
hill and dale, mountain and valley, — the river oc- 
casionally hidden from our view, and then again 
breaking upon us in renewed beaufy, as it passed, 
now rapidly, now tranquilly, along ita winding 
course. Several little villages and hamlets con* 
tributed to diversify the scene, frequently looked 
frowningly down upon by some ancient ruin, stand- 
ing in solitary desolation upon the highest summit 
of a neighboring mountain. At one spot, we passed 
through a beautiful, but lonely, valley, which has 
been in times past nolorioua for highway rob- 
beries, and whose retired situation, far from 
the habitations of men, rendered it a convenient 
retreat for the midnight desperado, though smil- 
ing in all the beauty and loveliness of cultivated 
rature. 

We took our dinner at the gloomy, dismal look- 
ing town of Castelsarasin, and late in the evening 
reached Toulouse, the latter part of the journey 
having been very fatiguing and wearisome. The 
woman, who had the auperintendance of the dili- 
gence, had positively assured us that we should 
be in Toulouse at eight o'clock, and used this as 
an argument in favor of our toking her diligence 
In preference to the other, which she said, would 
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not arrive for two or three hours later. This 
must have heen merely a trick, to secure our 
taking her conveyance, as she undoubtedly knew, 
at the moment she told us so, that it was impossi- 
ble, at the rate the diligence travels, to get to 
Toulouse at the promised hour. 

When we arrived at the office, there was no 
porter to be found, to carry our baggage to the 
hotel; but in a short time a woman came forward, 
and offered her services for that purpose, which 
being accepted, she lifled one of the trunks upon 
her head, took a heavy travelling bag in her 
hand, and walked off at such a rapid rate that we 
with difficulty kept pace with her. 
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The Hotel d'Europe, at which we lodged in 
Toulouse, we found to be an excellent inn, where 
the accommodations were all very good, the food 
of the first quality, and the charges uncommonly 
moderate and reasonable. 

Wie commenced our examination of the city 
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at Iho Place d'Augouleme, upon which the hotel 
stands. This is a regular place, open at one side, 
from which proceed the Allees d'Angouleme, a 
beautiful promenade leading to the Canal du 
Midi, or famous Canal of Languedoc, begun un- 
der the reign of X>ouis Fitleenth, and long coa- 
Hidered one of the finest in the world. It ia about 
the width of the Erie Canal, and haa fine broad 
tow'paths, on each side, bounded hy high, sloping 
banks planted with trees, and a great variety of 
little wild flowers springing up by the water's 
side. Occasionally the tall apire of a church ia 
seen above the top of the bank, indicating the 
near vicinity of the city, though the canal ia actu- 
ally without its limits. 

Pursuing tho tow-patha for a long distance, 
we passed several locks, and finally reached the 
junction of tho Canal du Midi with that of Bri- 
enne, which empties into it from an opposite di- 
rection, and is indeed only a branch of it. Here 
two bridgea, joined together, cross the canals, 
and at one side of the spot where they meet is a 
large bas-relief of white Italian marble. To 
reach this you descend under the bridge, by the 
tow-path, to a spot of ground, which separates 
the two canals. The bas-relief is now much 
blackened and mutilated, but must originally have 
been very splendid. The central figure is a 
female, representing Languedoc, with a male 
figure and two boys engaged in digging the- 



cnnal, at oae hand, and at the other, a female and 
a boy dciviog a pair of oxen. All these different 
figures are colossal, and executed with much 
akiU. 

A little below this spot is the embowkure of 
the Canal du Midi, where its waters mingle with 
the river; and from theuce, turning off to the 
right, we followed a path, conducting through 
quite a forest of trees, and among them several 
beautiful acacias, which leads to a faubourg oi 
the city, where waa a largo washing eatab- 
liahment, a mill, and an estensivo cotton manufac- 
tory. Passing along the quay, that borders one 
aide of the Canal dc Brienne, we arrived, at a 
very pretty waterfall, in shape of a horse-ahoe, 
and extending quite across the river. Although 
this fall is in part evidently artificial, I think theru 
must have been something of the kind naturally 
formed there, otherwise there seems to be no suf- 
Qcient reaaon for thus obstructing the navigation. 
Above this, a handsome bridge is thrown across 
the river, with a triumphal arch at each end. 

We crossed the bridge to view the arch, but 
postponed, for the present, a visit to the part of 
the city situated on that side of the river, and 
again repassing to the opposite side wo entered 
the church of Saint Peter's. From the door u 
large vestibule conducts into the nave, which is 
divided from the choir by a double altar, placed 
under the domo of the church, and forming the 
19» 



navo and choir into two nearly equal parts, with 
a front to each. This aUar is of white marble, 
and, like ail the other architecture and ornaments 
of the church, is very splendid. 

The church of Notre Dame de la Daurade is 
likewise a fine church, of vast dimensions, and 
very striking style of architecture. The choir is 
euperh, and surrounded by the most beautiful 
pictures, illustrative of scenes in the life of the 
Virgin Mary. The execution and designs of all 
ihese paintings are truly admirable, and in that 
of the Annunciation, particularly, the figure of 
Ihe Virgin is perfectly lovely. 

This church contains ono very singular monu- 
ment of catholic superstition, which is a statue of 
the Virgin and Child, entirely black. I endeav- 
ored, hy inquiry, to discover something, as to the 
origin of this strange idea; but could only learn, 
that the statue was ' Notre Dame noire,' and held 
'n equal veneration with the white Virgin, 
personified in other parts of tho church, even 
with the beautiful representationa of her in the 
choir; but how or why she should have been 
black, that still remained a mystery, that I in 
vain endeavored to solve. 

After this we passed through a variety of 
streets, remarkable for the fine buildings which 
they contain, many of them more ancient than 
the rest, richly ornamented with carved stone 
work; and these, together with the lofty style in 



which the private as well aa public edifices are 

generally erected, impart an air of dignity and 
grandeur to the city, though, from its ancient 
date, and a certain Bober appearance, produced 
by those lofty edifices being placed upon streets, 
for the most part quite narrow, it cannot be called, 
strictly speaking, a handsome place. 

The church of the Inquisition, which we found 
after some difiiculty, buried amang the surround' 
ing buildings, is very small, and only peculiar for 
lis painted ceiling; and this cannot be seen to any 
advantage, owing to its great height, and the ob- 
scurity, that reigna around in consequence of the 
fiituation of the church. But it is nevertheless 
interesting, from having been the spot where the 
Inquisition was first established in France. The 
cell of St, Dominic is still to be seen, at the top 
of the stair-case, leading up from the vestibule of 
the church, It may be entered, but there being 
110 person there at the time to unlock it, we only 
saw the door, and the grated window of the ceil, 
from tho bottom of the stairs. 

The Cathedral, or church of St. Etienne, silu- 
sied upon the Place St, Etienne, is a large mis- 
shapen mass outwardly, with no pretensions what- 
ever to beauty. The interior possesses several 
line painted windows, some rich decorations, and 
a few paintings of considerable merit ; but it is 
very irregularly built, and, as a whole, not strik- 
ingly elegant. The Palais Royal, or Hotel dela 
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Prefecture, a large handsome stone building, 

stands upon the same place with the Cathedral. 

The Museum occupies the buildings of an 
ancient convent, the picture gallery being con- 
tained in what was formerly tha body of Ibe 
church. Many of the pictures are exceedingly 
fine, others quite inferior. One very beautiful 
picture represents the death of LouiSj father of 
Francis the First; another the escape of William 
Tell from Geeler; and a third Ulysses appearing 
before Penelope in the guise of a beggar. From 
the church we entered the part of (he building 
devoted to the collection of antiques. This was 
the former cloister, where the monks we; 
tomed to walk. It is a large square, or garden, 
surrounded by arcades of coupled columns, ao4 
in these the antiques are admirably arranged, and' 
form an extremely interesting collection. Sev-. 
eral of the statues, and some of the large rnomi- 
raents, are placed in difierent parte of the garden^ i 
surrounded with shrubs and flowers, and 
ranged as to bo nearly concealed by the ovei 
hanging branches of the trees, producing 
commonly pleasing eifect. 

The next morning, at nine o'clock, we parted, 
with much regret, from our lively fellow travel- 
ler, who had contributed so much to the enjoy- 
ment of our journey thus far; and who departed ia'< 
the diligence for Montpelier, on hie way to Mai^ 
seilles. 
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After his departure, we walked to the Hotel 
de Ville, or Capitole, as it ia called in the city, 
situated upon a large, handsome place of the same 
aame. The exterior of this edifice is imposing 
and majeetic, the lofl wing being occupied aa a 
theatre. In entering, you pase through a square 
court into a vestibule, over the door of which is 
a atatue of Henry Fourth with an inscription. As- 
cending a atair-case to the apartment of the con- 
cierge, or porter, we were shown through a large 
anti-chamber, into the Salle des lilustrea, a very 
beautiful hall, with a double row of niches on 
both Bides, each niche containing a bust of some 
eminent citizen of Toulouse, with the name, and 
an inscription beneath. At the upper end is a 
bust of Louis Fourteenth, in a niche, with has* 
reliefs around it, and above it two cherubs, hold- 
ing a crown, with these words inscribed over it: 
'L'esperancelasuit, ctl'amour I'environne'. The 
hall likewiae contains a statue of the Duke of 
Bordeaux, and a full length portrait of Louis 
Eighteenth. 

In the Salle de I'Academte are a statue very 
much mutilated during the revolution, of the 
celebrated poetess, Clemcnce Isaure ; alao a 
plaister statue of the Duke of Bordeaux, busts of 
LouisEighteenth and of the Duke of and Dutchess 
d'Angouleme, and a picture representing the 
Duke receiving knighthood. Tho Salle du Bal 
is a neat, beautiful opartmenl, surrounded with 
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large medallions, containing little dancing figures 
in baa-relief,, each different from the rest. The 
figures are white upon a blue ground. 

The Salle du Trone, which leads out from this, 
19 equally beautiful and more richly decorated. 
It is a circular room, with eight bronze female 
figures at equal distances around it, supporting 
candelabras upon (heir heads. The ceiling, paint- 
ed with Tarioua figures of cherubim holding 
branches, garlands, and crowns, represents on one 
side the rising, on the other the aetting sun. The 
form of it is concavij, and the light is admitted 
just beneath the edge of (ho platform. The room 
is farther adorned with military trophies, and with 
beautiful chairs, for royal use ; and at one side 
is a fu II length portrait of Charles Tenth. 

From the Capitole, we proceeded to the Place 
St. Elienne, and again entered the Cathedral, to 
e.xamine it more minutely than we had at first 
been able to do; and from thence walked to a 
delightful public promenade, called the Grand 
Uond, much frequented by the ladies of Toulouse. 
The centre is occupied by alarge fountain, newly 
built, enclosed within an iron railing. Theru 
was no water in the fountain at the time, as it had 
not yet gone into operation. Five alleys, bor- 
dered with trees, load in different directions from 
the centre of the walk, and at a little distance 
you see the Jardin Royal, thickly planted with 
lime trees, affording an agreeable shade. 



We then passed through the Faubourg Saint 
Elienne, aaJ visited the Palais de Justice. This 
was unilergoiag repair, and a large number of 
men and women were at work in the yard, which 
waa strewed with rubbish and dirt in every part. 
We succeeded in making our way through this 
lo the porter's lodge, and Ilia daughter then con- 
ducted ua into the court house. The principal 
room, called the court of Assizes, is entered by a 
handsome vestibule, supported by columns. The 
windows of the apartment arc hung with blue silk 
festoons. Behind the Judges' sent are suspended 
drapery hangings of blue cloth, spotted with yel- 
low _^eurs de lU. The Chambre Dorce is chiefly 
remarkable for its ceiling, which is divided into 
-•squares, with a iiguve as large as life in each com- 
partment. The whole is highly gilt, and produces 
a singular, but not very elegant effect. 

We now directed our course towards the bridge, 
to view the curiosities upon the opposite side of 
the river. On our way to it, we entered the 
church of Visitation, through part of a nunnery, 
and one of (he nuns, or sistera of charity as they 
are denominated, came forward to show us the 
paaaage conducting to it. The church is very 
pretty, and perfectly neat. At each aide the 
choir was a largo iron grating, behind which the 
nuns assemble, when services are performed. 

Coming to the bridge, wo crossed over, and 
passing through the arch already mentioned, 
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adorned at llic top by an equeetriftn Btattie, we 

entered a very epacioue, fin« street, extending ] 
ftjt some distance, and terminating at a large 
square place, surrounded with regular buildings, 
enclosed, at the side opposite the street, by a high 
iron balustrade. At each aide of them are pedes- 
tals, bearing colossal statues, one repreaenling 
Toulouse, the other the province of Languedoc. 

Immediately after passing the bridge, you see 
at the left hand a pleasant, shady promenade, 
osed for exercising troops; — and advancing a lit- 
tle further, you come to a very neat tower, with 
a cupola at the top, situated in a little valley, 
a bridge pasBing over to it from the street. Thia 
IS the public reservoir, that supplies the whole 
city with water, and really forms an extremely 
pretty object, though one would hesitate long, 
before he would imagine for what purpose it vaa 
intended. 

The Hospital de la Grave, and the church of 
Saint Nicholas, neither of them remarkable, com- 
pleted our researcheB on this side the river; and 
we re-crossed the bridge into the city, and pur- 
sued our way to the ancient convent and church 
of the Jacobins; and to those of the DomintcanB 
and Cordeliers, all near each other, and now 
devoted to military purposes alone, either as bar- 
racks, Blables, or Etore-bouses. 

We entered the immense yard of the Jacobins, 
where squadrons ofborae may mmceuvre with all 
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case, and by permiaaion of the guard, looked into 
the church. A fow loose horses were its only 
occupants, and they seemed to bo wandering 
round, very contentedly, among the lofty columns, 
which aupforled two rows of handsome arches on 
the side of the church. The effect wag very sin- 
gular, of seeing an edilico, so splendid as this 
evidentlyhadbeen, converted into a mere stable, — 
a use 80 entirely derogatory to its ancient gran- 
deur, and to the sacred purposes, for which it 
was originally designed. We next passed round 
the outside of this building, and came in front of 
an enormous brick pile, which was the convent 
of the Dominicans. Obtaining permission of one 
of the ofhcers to enter, we came to the church, 
which contained a large number of horses, all feed- 
ing at stalls placed in the different chapels. The 
former arched roof ia now concealed by a wooden 
ceiling, that has been built more recently. The 
back court, to which a passage conducts from the 
church, is surrounded by a gallery, aupported by 
small gothic pillars, which anciently was the 
promenade for the monks. At one side was a 
range of very large chapels, each now serving as 
a stable. 

The church of the Cordeliers ia appro- 
priated merely to the storage of hay and grain. 
Over the entrance is a painted window, and 
the sides are occupied by chapels ; — all the 
ornaments being, of course, destroyed. This 
20 



[_ (Aurchrormerly contained Q vault, whicb, likelh&l 
r St. Michel in Bordeaux, posscsaed the prop- 
k Vrty of preserving dead bodies. A singular anec- 
f dote 19 felaled concerning it, as follows: 

Two young men were conversing together 
respecting this strange pheaonienon, and in the 
course of conversation, one dared the other to 
descend into the vault at midnight, aloae and 
without a light. This challenge was Immediately 
accepted, and the night appointed, upon which 
the trial was to be made. The proof required by 
the challenger, that bis companion had actually 
been into ihe vault, was, that be should diive a 
nail into a certain part ofthe wall, which was to- 
dicBted. In the mean time, it had been whispered 
about that such a thing was in agitation, and on 
tho night agreed upon a large crowd of persoDe 
had assembled around ihe church, to await the re- 
sult. The young man at length arrived, and de- 
scended very teaolutely into the vault, where 
he remained so long, that the crowd abo\*e be- 
came very uneasy, fearing some fatal accident 
might have occurred; but when another hour 
passed and ho came not, iheir ansiely grow so 
pressing, that it was determined some of the more 
bold among them should go down with a light, 
aad ascertain the cause of his strange and con- 
tiuued absence. When they arrived at the spot, 
they found the Hnforlunate young man, lying on 
his face, perfectly lifeless. In raising the body 



irom the floor, the cauae of the state in whicli he 
was fuuad became apparent. In driving the 
nail, a part of the skirt of his cost bad accident- 
ally been fastened with it, and when turning to 
depart, feeling himself detained by aii invisible 
hand, as it were, it is probable that his super- 
alitious rears overcame his better reason. They 
were heightened, perhaps, by previous agitation, 
and dread of his attempt, which ho was ashamcil 
to confosa. He Ihue fell a. victim to his own 
weakness, cither in having undertaken to per- 
form a taiik above his courage, or, having once 
undertaken it, in not poBseaaing bufbcicnt re- 
solution to carry him through successfully. 
Every means was, of course, used to restore him; 
but all in vain, as life had been lung extinct ere 
Ihe fatal catastrophe was discovered. 

Near this church is the College Royaie, which 
wo entered, and saw the chapel, a neat but un- 
adorned room; and passing through some other 
|iarts of the building, we mounted to the top of 
one of the towers, where is obtained an extensive 
view of the city. 

The church of Saint Saturnin, which we saw 
on our return home, is one of the Unest churches 
in Toulouse, both on account of its size, its beau- 
tiful towor, far surpassing in height and grace 
any other in the city, and also for the splendor of 
its interior decorations. The light is but partial- 
ly admitted into it, which increases the solemn 



and grand efiect of its noblo architecture. The 
chicfaltar is high, and ornamented with two beau- 
tiful gilded nngelS] upon marble pedestals. Back 
of the altar, and apparently forming part of it, is 
a rich gilded baa-relief, representing the death of 
St. Saturnin, who was torn to pieces by four 
bulls, to which he was attached by his liands and 
feet. To arrive at this spot yon ascend a little 
flight of steps, behind the altar, and passing 
around to (he other side of the bas-relief, which 
conceals it from view below, you come to the 
splendid monument of St. Saturnin, upon which 
the saint is seen ascending to heaven, supported 
by angela. AH the figures, and every part of the 
monument are richly gilded, and the effect of it ia 
admirable. Here, loo, jou have a view of all the 
chapels behind the choir, which are truly superb, 
and ornamented with great ([uantities of beautiful 
Langucdoc marble. The chapel of St. Thomaa 
d' Acquio, particularly, possesses, among other 
rich ornaraeota, a series of gilt bas-reliofa, show- 
ing the saint in striking situations, and portraying 
different scenes in his life. The stalls of the ca- 
nons, in the choir, are of carved mahogany, and 
fine of them represents Calvin, under the figure 
of a hog, standing in a pulpit, preaching to an 
audience. Below is this inscription: ' Calt'm le 
pore, prcchant.' It was carved, I believe, during 
the religious controversies of the time of Calvin. 
The church of St. Tour, near to this, dertrea 
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ita name, it is B&Id, from being built on the spot 
where the bulls, that caused the death of St. Sa- 
lurnin, were stopped in their furioug career. 

Thus ended our pleasant rambles in Iho iu- 
teresting city of Toulouae ; and the following 
evening, at six o'clock, (October 31sl,) we took 
our departure for Bayonne. 
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Auc h.— Tarbei .— ?aii .— B ayon no 

Perpignsn. — Salcei. — Conalinco ao i-eioiii. — riiou.— i\ir- 
bonoc. — Bciiera. — Montpcliar. 

The morning after leaving Toulouse we 
breakfasted at Auch, and had just tlmo to walk 
about a little, and particularly to see the cele- 
brated Cathedral, which was quite near the inn. 
This is a very splendid building, both within and 
without, and the windows, of painted glass, are 
very beautiful. Owmg to the early hour of the 
morning, I had no opportunity of obtaining other 
than a general idea of it, the light being too oh- 
flcure, aa well as my time too limited, to examine 
it cleaety. But early as it was, a concourse of 
people were collected, and a priest was preaching 
to them, in the singular and uncultivated patois 
of the country. Great as has been the number 
of churches, which I have visited in France, 
20* 
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and at all hoai 
which there wi 
iind to sec a chur 
circuinalance of si 
considered very extraordinary. 

Resuming our seats in the diligence, we con- 
linued our journey from Auch. The day was 
exceedingly rainy, damp, and disagreeable, and 
the atmosphere so heavy as to obscure, for a 
time, every distant object from our view. Occa- 
sionally, as the mist cleared a little, we caught 
Eight of the lolly hills stretching along the hori- 
zon, and belonging to the clinin of the Pyre- 
nees, which we were gradually approaching. In 
the ancrnooii the sun came out clear and bright, 
and we had a very pleasant ride to Tarhes, which 
we reached at an early hour in the evening. 
Here we supped, and had two or three hours to 

Krepose, before the regular lime for the departure 

■^ if the diligence. 

At two o'clock in the morning, we loft Tarbes, 

► and arrived at Pau between seven and eight. 

^Afler breakfast, wo walked to the old Chateau, 
■Ihe birth-place of Henry Fourth. It is a large 
mass of buildings, situated upon an eminence 
that divides the city from the river. For manv 
years it was occupied as barracks, but in I8'2'2 it 
was repaired, and is now one of the public ediflce* 
of the place. From the balcony of the cnsllp 
you have a fine view of the deep valley, through 



which the river runs, — tho hilly country beyond, — 
and, further Btill, the snow-capt summiU of the 
lofty Pyrenees. 

At the bottom of tho grand stair-case, in eoler- 
ing the Chateau, is aa (.'xcellent statue of Henry 
Fourth, but resting upon a wooden pedestal. As- 
cending the stair-caso, we pa.s3ed through sev- 
eral of the apartments, which retain not tnuch 
of their former splendor, escept that in some 
places you see the wall ornamented with cut 
stone, in the manner of stucco work. The room, 
in which Henry was Liorn, however, has been 
recently fitted up, by order of the government, 
in a style altogether rich and tasteful. The pa- 
pering of the apartment is blue, with a handsome 
gilded border; and in each space, between the 
windows and doors, is a gilded coat of arms. 
The cliaira are of mahogany, with velvet seats. 
In the centre of the room is a kind of pedestal, 
covered with rich purple velvet, adorned with 
gilt jleaya th lia. On eoch aide is tho king's 
cipher. Upon the pedestal are placed a\\ gilded 
Bpeara, three on each side, forming a kind of tent, 
with a small white silk flag attached to each, and 
gilt crown and coat of arms embroidered on both 
aides of them. In tho midst of the spears is sus- 
pended a casque of great beauty, — a present to 
Henry, — ornamented with rich white plumes. 
Below, is hung the cradle of the monarch, made 
of a single unwrought tortoise shell, of large 



size. In it are some rude forks, used in his day, 
Ihat have been preserved as curiositieB. 

The walks around the Chateau have all 
been newly cleared and beautified, and being 
planted with trees, are very cool and pleasant. 
Vfe afterwards walked through a number of the 
principal Bfreets in the city, which, though far 
from being handsome, Is a busy, active place, and 
apparently prosperous. The market was very 
much crowded with people; and all the market 
women were very neatly clad. The griselles here 
are dressed much like those at Bordeaux, except 
that they have a little difFerent manner of twist- 
ing on the turban, which is, also, of difibrent 
material. 

At Pau, we were first notified of our near ap- 
proach to Spain, by seeing the manlitla worn by 
a large number of ihe females. It was generally 
made of red kerseymere, faced round with black 
velvet, and only large enough to cover the head 
and shoulders. Others, that could hardly, how- 
ever, be called mantillas, were made of camlet, 
lined with woollen, and wrapped entirely around 
the body, with a sort of bonnet crown behind. 
They were made to fasten under the chin, and to 
conceal the face, if desirable. 

I returned to the hotel, and while waiting for 
the diligence, a little boy and girl, one twelve 
and the other seven years of age, came into 
the room where we were, to sing to us. Th« 
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boy had a violin, and they played and sung sev- 
eral aonga very pretlrly. They snid tliey resided 
in Bayonne, and were now, with their father and 
mother, also musiciaas, travelling through the 
country, — a journey that they perform every 
year, thus earning their auhsislence. They 
were both modest, prefly looking children, and 
the girl, particularly, appeared quite intelligent. 

At twelve o'clock, we left Pau for Bayonne. 
The road, that we took, was, for the most part, a 
very agreeable one, though the scenery was oc- 
casionally dull and uninteresling. This, how- 
ever, was true of a small part of the country only, 
the remainder presenting to view well cultivated 
fields, and pleasant villages. The manner of 
building the houses, in every village through 
which we passed, was very peculiar. They were 
universally constructed of pebbles and brick, 
fastened together with a great proportion of clay 
mixed with mortar. The roofs were tiled, and 
altogether formed secure and durable habitations, 
not unpleasing in their effect upon the eye. 

The following morning, at sis o'clock, we ar- 
rived at Bayonne, and you may judge with how 
much need of rest, when you reQect, that we 
had been travelling three nights and two days, 
with bat short intervals of delay, and those chiefly 
employed in seeing the towns that we entered. 

When we stopped at the office, a very prepoa- 
eeasing young man came forward to enquire if we 
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were going into Spain, inrorniing us that he had 
vacant seats in his voittirt:, which was to leave 
Bayonue for Madrid at twelve o'clock (he same 
day. Having made enquiries as to bis respecta- 
bility and probity, which were satiafactorily an- 
swered, wo engaged the seats without delay. 

By nieans of four or lave hours of refreshing 
sleep, followed by an excellent breakfast, I was 
sufTiciciitly recovered from my fatigue to lake a 
new start. Previously, however, to leaving- 
Bayoanc, I walked about a shutl time in the city, 
and entered (he Cathedral. The architecture of 
this church, together with the cloister belonging 
to it, is very fine, (hough the ornameula arc few 
and not remarkable. But I bad only a moment 
(0 spend here, and returning to the roilure w&a 
soon comfortuLly upon roy way towards Spain. 

At eight o'clock in llio evening, (November 
■SO, 1829,) we reached the bridge, that forma the 
boundary on this side between France and Spain i 
and we here bade adieu, for Iha present, to the 
land of the Gaul. 

I re-entered the territories of Franco by the 
pass called the Col de Pcrlhus, at the castcru 
extremity of the Pyrenees, it being upon the high 
road from Barcelona to Perpignan, (March 'J3rd, 
1830.) We had been ascending so gradually, for 
many miles, that I was not aware of having 
reached the most elevated part of the mountains, 
uolil I found Ihat we were at (he frontiers, 
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The boundary between the two kingdoms is 
indicated here by a plain stone, erected upon the 
very spot formerly occupied by Pompey's famous 
pillar, and where afterwards stood an altar con- 
structed by Julius Caesar ; but all vestiges of 
these monuments have now wholly disappeared. 

In addition to the boundary stone just men- 
tioned, the dividing line between the two fron- 
tiers is more distinctly marked by the large castle 
of Bellegarde, situated upon a lofty mountain, 
and overlooking the road, which passes along at 
its feet. Here our baggage was examined and 
our passport countersigned; and we then com- 
menced a long descent towards Perpignan, which 
we reached early the same afternoon. 

Very different was the face of the country 
at this time, from the appearance which it had 
presented, when I crossed the confines of 
France in the opposite direction. It is true that 
the day, on which I entered Spain, had been a 
delightful one ; but the chilly winds and cloudy 
sky of November were beginning to be felt, even 
in that usually mild and pleasant climate, and all 
nature was giving visible warning of the near ap- 
proach of cold and dreary winter. But now the 
scene was wholly changed. Although it was 
still March, the air was even uncomfortably 
warm, and the fields were clothed in all the fresh- 
ness and verdure of a charming spring, whose 
gentle influences had entirely dispersed the in- 
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tenae cold aad severe frosts of the preceding 
season. 

But, unfortuaately, I was prevented from scc' 
ing a considerable part of the country, aa well 
before reaching Perpignan, as afterwards in pass- 
ing through Languedoc, hy tbe great clouds of 
dust, which at times completely enveloped the 
(liligcitce, and obliged me to Iteep my eyes 
closely shut to prevent their being lilled with it. 
Thus I lost much of the country, which I might 
otherwise have enjoyed. Upon arriving at Per- 
pignan, we had several hours of daylight in which 
to see the place; but I did not attempt it, being 
much fatigued, and the city, moreover, possess- 
ing little to interest the traveller. 

At four o'clock in the morning we left Per- 
pignan, and, as the daylight gradually appeared, 
we found ourselves aurrounded by vineyards, thai 
continued to succeed each other for a long dia- 
tance; and among them was that of Kiveaaltes, 
which produces the celebrated Muscatel ivine. 
Id passing through the little town of Salccs, we 
saw the large fort, built by the Emperor Charles 
Fifth, and remarkable for the vast tbicknoBs of 
its walls, and for its subterranean vaults. 

Near Salcea ia Leucate, a small place of con- 
siderable military note. The following abort 
story, in relation to thia town, illustrates in a 
striking manner the heroic fortitude, of which 
the female character is capable, when circum- 
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stances arise ta celII it forth. In tLe year fifteen 
huodred and ninety, during the wars of the 
League, the Sieur de Barry, governor of Leu- 
cate, hearing of the disembarkation of the Span- 
iards before Leucate, departed immediately, to 
go and give intelligence of it to the Due de 
Montmorency, and to receive his orders ; but 
he was unfortunate enough to fall into the hands 
of the Leaguers. He found means, notwith- 
standing, to i[iform his wife, Constance de Ce- 
zelii, who was at Montpellier, her native place, 
of his detention, and ordered her to throw herself 
promptly into Leucate, and to listen to no propo- 
fiKion upon the subject of surrendering the posi- 
tion. Embarking at Maguelonne, ehe repaired 
immediately to Leuealc, and stimulated by her , 
presence the courage of (ho garrison. The 
Spaniards and the Leaguers made an attack, 
a short lime after her arrival; but she defend- 
ed herself with so much valor, as to render 
all their efforts uaelees. The Leaguers, vexed 
beyond measure at her reeistanae, sent her word 
thai, if she did not promptly surrender the place, 
they would put her husband to death, the price 
of his ransom being no other than Leucate 
itself. She offered all her property to redeem 
him; but declared that nothing would bo capable 
of making her violate the fidelity which they both 
owed to their King and country. Upon this 
refusal the Leaguers caused her husband to be 
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strangled, and sent his body to her in Leucate. 

Outraged by the inhumanity of the besiegers, the 

I garrison, wishing lo make reprisaJs, besought the 

lady to deliver up to ihem (he Sieur de Loupian-, 

I a prisoner of nar, whom the Due do Monlmo- 

■ Kncy had sent her as a kind of hostage for the 

T security of her husband. But she constantly re- 

' fused to deliver him up. Grateful for auch noble 

"constancy, the Kiitg left to her the government of 

Leucate, until Hercule de Barry, her son, should 

be of ago to assume it as her successor. 

At the hamlet of Fitou, we breakfasted ; and 
soon after leaving it came lo a spot where the 
road was repairing, and were much amused by 
1 seeing a large troop of girls, perhaps twenty or 
I thirty in number, with baskets upon their heads, 
[ in which they collected small stones from the 
jhboring fields, and then formed these into 
I regular heaps by the way side, in readiness for 
I the workmen to use. They all wore coarse straw 
ither hats, tied down under their chins, and 



[ seemed, by their 

I form their tasks v 

Early 



ithn 



^flerno 
ined i 



; cheerful faces, to per- 
ch ease and pleasure, 
we reached Narbontie, 
) or three hours. This 



I "city contains few objects of interest, and not being 
I kble to go out, I remained quietly at the hotel 
until tKree o'clock, and then entered the dili- 
gence for Montpellier. The scenery, through 
which we passed for the succeeding four hours. 
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iras delightfully varied with hill and valley, cul- 
tivated fields, and vineyards ; and before dark we 
entered the large town of Beziers, beautifully sit- 
uated upon a high hill, the river Orbe flowing at 
its base, and surrounded on every side by the 
most picturesque and charming prospects im- 
aginable. On one side is seen a range of lofty 
mountains, on another a delicious valley, planted 
with corn fields, fruit trees, vineyards, and gar- 
dens, stretching out in the greatest luxuriance, as 
far as the eye can reach. Just before entering 
the town, we again had a view of the Canal du 
Midi, which here empties its waters into the river 
Orbe. 

At Beziers we remained nearly an hour, and 
procured an excellent cup of coffee, before again 
setting out upon our way. After leaving the town 
the road winds up a long, steep hill, from whence 
there is a splendid view o£ the surrounding 
country ; and after this I saw little more, until 
reaching Montpellier, at six o'clock the following 
morning. 

This truly, charming city is agreeably situated, 
and full of attractive objects, which cannot fail to 
delight every beholder. A short time after our 
arrival, we walked first to the promenade of Porte 
Peyron, one of the most delightful walks it is 
possible to conceive. At one extremity of it, 
standing upon an artificial elevation ascended by 
flight of st^ps^ is tbe chateau d^eauy a most beauti«- 



fill fountain, in form of a pavilion, with a vaulted 

- roof Buatained by graceful columns. The interior 
contains a basin, from which the water issues in 

I broad clear shectsi and descending some steps 
into a subterranean passage, you are shown the 
reservoir of the solidly built aqueduct, which 
brings the water from a distance of two Icaguea. 

From the mound, upon which the fountain is 
aituated, a moat extensive and lovely prospect is 
enjoyed. The beautiful environsof MontpelHer, 
the wide spread plain adjoining it, abounding with 
vines and olive trees, interspersed with country 
houses, the sea, and the distant mountains of 
the Pyreaeea, — ail these varied objects, each 
possessing its own peculiar beauty, render 
the spot one of the most enchanting I have ever 



Opposite the entrance of the 
line gate in the form of an arch, called Porte 
Peyron, adorned with baa-reliefs; and an inscrip- 
tion over the top indicates ita having been erected 
in the reign of Louis Fourteenth. 

The College of Medicine, which has imparted 
great celebrity to the city of Montpellier, occupiea 
the building that was anciently the episcopal pat- 
ace. The new anatomical lecture room !s in 
form of an amphitheatre, with a large white mar- 
ble table in front of the professor's seat, upon 
which the dissections are performed. The chair 
of the professor is a great curiosity, being madg 
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of an ancieni marble one found in the Roman 
amphitheatre at Nismes. 

The Bourse is a very handsome building, as is 
also the Museum, which, however, I did not 
eater. The Esplanade, so called, is another 
beautiful public walk, consisting entirely of alleys 
planted with trees. The Jardin des Piantea I 
did not visit, as it was too far from the centre of 
the city. This garden contains the grave of 
Narcissa, referred to in this line of the Night 
Thoughts: 

' Wild pious BaocilagO a gravo I stole.' 

The streets and public squares of Moatpellier are 
e.itremely spacious and fine, almost without ex- 
ception. The different j)/aces are generally adorn- 
ed with marble fountains of much beauty. Neat 
coffee-houses, situated in the midst of pretty 
little gardens, omawcnted with pavilions of green 
lattice work, are to bo seen in various parts of 
the city, and add very much to its agreeable 
aspect. 

The centre of the Place Louis Seize is adorn- 
ed with a splendid white marble statue of that 
monarch, just completed. It is of colossal stature, 
and stands upon a pedestal of corresponding size. 
The attitude is remarkably graceful, with one 
arm extended, and the other partly concealed 
by flowing drapery, sprinkled with Jleura de lis, 
and representing the royal coronation robes. 
His head is bare, and an angel ia crowning it 
21* 
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with laurel. The countenance ia an exact like- 
ueea of the King. I recognized it immediately 
upon entering the place. A handaome iron bal- 
uatrade, gilded at the top, encLrclea the whole, 

Montpellior is said to be distiniruished for its 
mild and salubrious climate, its refined and intel* 
lectual society, its handsome ladiea, and the su- 
periority of its accommodations for strangers, in 
the comfort and convenience of the lodginga. 
All this I can easily imagine, from what we e.t- 
perienced of the climate, from the general appear- 
ance of the city, and the neatness and elegance 
of the Hotel ^'Europe. 
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The country through which we passed in going 

t« Niames, though well cultivated, possesses oq 

I particular attraction. But immediately upon en- 

1 tering Niames, I was struck with astoniahnierrt 

Hnd admiration on viewing the magnificent Roman 

Amphitheatre, which far surpassed, in beauty and 

- grandeur, any idea I had previously formed of 

it, highly raised as my expectations had been. 

Upon alighting at the hotel, we ascertained that 



suiiicient time would intervene, before the dinncr 
tiour, to see the nmphithcatrc, which is witliiti 
sight of the hotel, and we immediately repaired 
thither without delay, first Caking a turn around 
it, before entering within its vast enclosuro. 

The form of it is oval, and the exterior, beau- 
tifully adorned with various carved ornaments, is 
very nearly entire. But lo describe this splendid 



monument, i 
tual appears 
endeavor to 
mous di 

ble to 
without hi 



mpart any just idei 
s a task, which I should vainly 
nplish, and even when i(B enor- 
are exactly slated, it is impossi- 
f the vastness of the reality, 
seen it. Its greatest diameter is 



said to be four hundred and forty French feet, its 
smallest three hundred and twenty, its circumfer- 
ence, eleven hundred, and its height seventy feet. 
After walking quitu around the outside, we 
came to a gate opening into a portico, where a 
man was seated, who takes charge of the place, 
and for a stipulated payment shows you any part 
of the interior. We first entered the arched por- 
tal, leading into the immense area, where the 
ancient sports were exhibited, and from which 
ranges of broad, high seals ascended gradually lo 
the top of the amphitheatre. Many of these, 
iMwever, are now entirely destroyed. When 
complete, they were capable of containing seven- 
teen thousand persons. From the area, we 
passed out, aad entered successively two gal- 
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leriea, one above the other, which formerlj' ex- 
tended quite around the edifice, and admitted the 
spectators to the seats. From the second gal- 
lery, we entered the interior of the Amphitheatre, 
and I, with some dil^eulty, ascended the massive 
broad seats to the top, where you obtain the most 
distinct impression of its grand and majestic pro- 
portions. 

When walking along the outside, or standing 
in the centre of the area, you can see but a small 
portion of it at once, and it does not therefore 
appear bo striking as when, at the top, you receive 
at one glance a view of the entire outline of the 
building, and then, indeed, the efiect is sublime 
beyond description. And what must have been 
the splendor of the spectacle, when these, now 
vacant and broken seats, were thronged with the 
brilliant assemblage of rank and beauty, that once 
made this vast area echo to their loud shouts of 
applause, as they" watched with eager delight the 
progress of those warlike and bloody sports, which 
formed the pastimes of the ancient masters of the 
world! The reflection, that such scenes were 
actually witnessed, though ages since, within 
these venerable walls, and that the spot upon 
which you stand has been marked by the foot- 
steps, and resounded to the proud (read, of 
many a high-born Roman ; — such a reflec- 
tion imparts a deep, an almost sacred interest 
to the feelings, with which you gaze upon this 
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truly aupcrb and wonderful production of art. 

We were informed by the man, who guided 
us, that wheM the present Queea of Spain and her 
parents passed through Nismes, a famous buU- 
figKt, famous at least for France,was given there ia 
the amphitheatre, which was no crowded in every 
part, that it was impossible for another perBon 
to be admitted. This was a very appropri- 
ate entertainment with which to welcome the 
future Queen of a nation so paBsionately fond of 
this amuaement, that in their eyes every other 
loses its charm in comparison with it. Wo 
leturncd to the hotel through a very pleasant 
public walk, called the Esplanade. 

The next morning, at four o'clock, we took a 
cabriolet to visit the Pont du Gard, or Roman 
aqueduct erected for the purpose of carrying 
water to Nismes, which is situated about two 
or three hours distance from the latter place. 

It is constructed between two high hills, and a 
bend in tho road conceals it from sight, until you 
are within a very short distance from it, when it 
bursts upon your view in all its beauty and mag- 
nificence. It consists of three ranges of noble 
archea one above (he other. The first tier, 
composed of sis arches, is si.ity six feet in height 
and five hundred and twenty in breadth, and 
through the largest arch run the waters of the 
river Garden, The second range, of nine archea, 
is of the same length with the lirst, and eight 
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huDdrcd fifly-four feet in breadth. The third, of 
thirty-five arches, is twenty-six feet high, and 
eight hundred seventy-four feet wide. The aque- 
duct, between four and five feet in breadth, and 
between five and six in height, rests upon the top 
of the last tier of arches, and is partly covered 
with large flag stones. 

The aqueduct is reached by ascending the 
sleep declivity of one of the hills, and you may 
then pass enlireiy through it to Ihc hill upon the 
opposite side, as there is no longer any water in 
it, and the way perfectly unimpeded. After cross- 
ing the arches the aqueduct extends unseen, to a 
distance computed at twenty-five English miles. 
The bridge across the Gardon, which forms a 
part of the great highway from JVismcs to Paris, 
is placed bet«-een the first and second range of 
arches, and is supported by tiiem. The aque- 
duct derives its present appellation of the Ponl 
du Gard, from its being thus used, as the word 
Gard is the old name for Gardon. 

The perfect simplicily of this noble monument, 
mingled at the same time with the utmost gran- 
deur and elegance, — its lonely, romantic situa- 
tion, the beautiful hilla on each side, which it 
unites, covered with ivy, wild myrtle, and a thou- 
sand flowering shrubs, fill the beholder with feel- 
ings of admiralioD and delight, which increase in 
intensity the longer he gazes upon the fascinatitig 
Hcene. Then cornea the recollection of that 



mighty nation, under whose auspiccB ihese beau- 
tiful arclies grew into form, and the whole 
majestic structure rose, in unexampled gran- 
deur, to become the wonder of succeeding ages, 
and to immortalize the almost magic bands, that 
reared it. When you look on (he immense masses 
of stone composing it, which to remove from 
their native quarry would seem to be a task above 
human strength, and then cast your eyes around 
in vain for the spot from which they could have 
been brought, you may well call those hands 
magic, that could have thus overcome all obsta- 
cles, and performed tasks, the achievement of 
which appears to their degenerate descendants as 
little less than miraculous; and (he sight of which 
awakens the involuntary feeling of regret, that 
such a race of men should ever have deteriorated, 
and that they no longer exist in all their ancient 
glory and greatness. 

Turning with a reluctant step from this charm- 
ing spot, we again entered the cabriolet to return 
to Nismea, having first breakfasted at the little 
Tillage of Lafour, in the neighborhood. Near 
IhiB village a very beautiful suspension bridge ia 
coDStructing across the Gardon, which ia to be 
supported by iron wire instead of chains. 

Immediately upon arriving at Nismcs, we walk- 
ed out to view the other remarkable Koman mon- 
uments, which exiat in the city. The first to be 
mentioned is an ancient edificej now called the 



Maison Carrce, or square house, which must 
hold a high place among the most celebrated 
monuments, which France, or even Italy, con- 
tains. The perfect state of preservation, in which 
it has remained, cscitealhe astonishment of every 
one, who beholds it; and, for myself, I could not 
believe at first eight, that it was not a compara- 
tively modern edifice, though a nearer view of its 
beautiful architecture sufficiently announced its 



its form ia that of a temple, with a portico as- 
cended by a flight of steps, aud sustained by six 
fluted Corinthian columns in front, and three each 
side, counting the two corner columns twice. 
Pillars of the same description extend along, and 
are joined to, the sides of the building, and exceed 
twenty-seven feet in height. The length of the 
edifice is seventy-seven feet, its breadth more 
than thirty-eight, and its height sixty-four. The 
beautiful workmanship observable in various parta 
of it, and particularly that of the cornice, is of the 
most delicate execution, and this circumstance 
has led to the supposition, by some learned men, 
that it is a Grecian rather than a Roman produc- 
tion. Indeed, there are a great variety of opin- 
ions respecting the Maison Carree, and much has 
been written upon the subject, both as to the 
period of its erection, and the purpose lo which 
it was originally applied. The interior is now 
principally occupied with pictures, hung around 
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ihc wall, and with a very extensive collection of 
antiques, which render the pictures completely 
uninteresting and scarcely noticeable. 

From the Maiaon Carree, we continued through 
the same street, and arrived at a large basin, con- 
structed for the purpose of washing clothes, and 
public to every one. It was surrounded by 
women, all buaily engaged in rinsing the clothes, 
that they had washed. Turning to the Icfl, we 
entered a beautiful avenue of trees, extending 
along the sides of a fine canal, which brought us 
to a very pleasant pubhc garden, planted with 
shrubs and flowers, and containing some curious 
baths, occupying the site of ancient Roman baths, 
and rebuilt as nearly aa possible in the same 
manner. They consist of large basins of water, 
separated from each other, and adorned at the 
top with statues. No use is now made of Iheni, 
they being only visited as objects of curiosity. 
Near those baths, at the foot of a chain of hills, is 
the fountain, by which they are supplied with 
water. A basin, seventy feet in diameter, and 
twenty-four in depth, is naturally formed in a 
rock, and the spring issues from the centre. 

Pursuing one of the garden paths, to the left 
of this, we passed two neat cofiee-houses, and 
arrived at the ruins of a temple, called the temple 
of Diana. A considerable portion of it still re- 
mains, and forms a large mass of huge stones, 
joined together without cement. The original 
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' size of ihc building is stated to havo been one 
hundred and forty-six feet in height, and forty- 
si:! feet in breadth. Several remains of columns, 
cornices, statues, and other ornaments, that form- 
erly adorned it, are still preserved within the 
walls. Tbe guide, employed to exhibit the place 
to strangers, conducted us into the interior of 
the temple, and showed ua the passage by which 
victims were brought in, and the spot at H'hich 
they were sacriliced. 

Upon the summit of the hills already men- 
lioned, andto which a road lends up from the 
fountain, stand the ruins of the Tour Mognf, 
which is a Roman stone tower of great size, 
consisting of several stories, one above the 
otlier. The situation and appearance of tliis 
tower are remarkably fine; but we had not lime 
lo mount the steep ascent upon which it stands, 
and contented ourselves with viewing it from Ihc 



mentioned, is the gate, called the Potte dc 
Cesar, built by Augustus, and remarkable only 
for its antiquity, nearly all the ornaments upon it 
being now destroyed. An inscription, and the 
arches that formed it, still remain. 

But iu addition to all these fino monuments, — 
of which, after Rome, IVisines is said to contain 
the greatest number, of any city in the world, and 
those in finer preservation even, than those of 
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Rbme herself, — there are a number of modern 
buildings of much beauty, and the general aspect 
of the new part of the city is remarkably pleasant 
and agreeable. The boulevards surrounding it 
are very handsome, and upon them are situated 
the Palais de Justice, theatre, and hospital, 
all extremely beautiful buildings, and a number 
of private edifices, which, although less sump- 
tuous, are still neat and elegant in their appear- 
ance. 

At twelve o'clock we departed for Aix. The 
road passed through a very charming country, 
bounded on each side by chains of beautiful hills. 
Groves of mulberry trees, vineyards, and cul- 
tivated meadows meet the eye in succession ; 
and, after passing several pretty villages, you 
enter the town of Beaucaire, where is a most 
splendid new bridge, ^thrown across the Rhone, 
suspended by iron wire. The wire is very small, 
but a large number of strands are fastened togeth- 
er, and formed into solid wire ropes an inch and 
a half thick, five on each side, which are support- 
ed by three uprights in form of arches. The 
bridge, as well as all the wire, is painted white, 
and is truly a very beautiful object. It is also 
^aid to be much more secure than chain bridges 
built upon the same principle. 

Beaucaire is very prettily situated upon the 
Rhone, of which beautiful river we here obtained 
the first view. Upon an eminence, near thp 
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town, are the ruins of a celebrated chateau of 
the old Counts of Toulouse. Passing over the 
bridge, we entered the pleasant town of Tarascon, 
situated exactly opposite Beaucaire, where also 
is a famous chateau, formerly the residence of the 
Counts of Provence. 

From thence the road leads through agreeable 
meadows and fertile plains. In the evening we 
arrived at the town of St. Remy, remarkable for 
some very fine Roman monuments ; but these, 
of course, we were not able to see, unless by re- 
maining a day for the purpose, which we could 
not conveniently do. During the night we 
reached Aix, but concluded to keep onwards to 
Marseilles. 
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A VERY long descent, called the Vista, com- 
mences at some miles distance from Marseilles., 
in coming from Aix ; and as you gradually ap- 
proach the city, the view becomes perfectly mag- 
nificent. On one side, the beautiful waters of tho 



Mediterranean arc spread out before you, willi 
innumerable wliile sails glistening upon ils boaom, 
and at tlie other a lofty range of mountains in the 
form of an amphitheatre j and at their foot rises 
the city, with a number of little hamlets so near 
in its vicinity, as to form apparently a part of it. 
The adjacent country is very beaulifiil, and the 
entire prospect picturesque beyond description. 

We "entered the city through a fine public 
walk, called Le Cours, which in fact is a splendid 
street, shaded with trees, and having spacious 
side-walks beyond, bordered with lolly and elegant 
buildings. 

Our room at the Hotel de Beauvnu looked 
out upon the harbor, considered one of the finest 
in France, The form of it is an oblong square, 
with broad quays extending around three sides of 
it, the fourth being the entrance from the sea^ 
and it is so shut up by small islands, that a narrow 
passage is alone left, through which the vessels 
pass into the harbor. An immense quantity of 
shipping, forming a forest of masts, waa ranged 
around the quays, with an open space in the 
middle of the harbor, which it is said will contain 
twelve hundred vessels. A great variety of little 
pleasure boats, covered with a fanciful canopy, 
and displaying from the top the flags of different 
countries to attract observation, were scattered 
here and there upon the water, or drawn up to the 
ihore waiting for employment. 

22' 
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The quay, upon which our hotel stood, is il 
favorite promcnadu for all classes of people, and 
(he scene from the windows was very attractive 
and amiiaing. The vast number of aeamen, 
singing (heir sailor songs, from their respective 
vessels, — the continual /to, heave ho, of those 
engaged in loading or unloading the ships, togeth- 
er with the different air and dress of the passing 
throng upon (ho quay beneath, aiforded ample 
food for entertainment and observation, during a 
great part of the first day after I arrived at 
IVfarscilles. 

The next morning, however, 1 commenced my 
perambulations, and we first directed our steps lo 
the Place Royale, a very large square, orna- 
mented in the middle with a handaomo fountain, 
not unlike in appearance to the chateau iVcuii 
upon the boulevards at Parb. There are three 
vases, one within the other, and decreasing in 
size lo the top, from whence a stream of water 
rises, to descend in showers over tho vases 
beneath. The lower one is placed iu a circular 
basin, and is supported by Bmall carlatides, with 
a stream of water issuing from the mouth of each. 

We next passed through several streets, some 
of them regular and well built, to the Greek 
church, where we had been told service was per- 
formed every Sunday. We entered, and heard 
moss said, or rather sung, for it was all chanted 
from beginning to end. I could distinguish no 
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material difference between this service and that 
of the Roman Catholics ; nor could I feel the 
slightest interest in it. The church was a neat 
building, but in no way peculiar. 

From it we passed to the opposite extremity of 
the city, and visited the Museum of pictures, 
which, with a collection of natural history, a col- 
lege, and a public library, occupy the buildings 
of the ancient convent of the Bernardins, situated 
upon a pleasant avenue of trees, used as a public 
walk, and denominated Boulevard du Musee. 
Many of the pictures were good; but, like* the 
generality of collections of the kind, it possessed a 
very much larger proportion of ordinary than of 
fine paintings. The cabinet of natural history 
we did not see. The library contains about sixty 
thousand volumes. 

Nearly opposite the Museum is a very remark- 
able collection of cork models, executed by M. 
Eugene Duclaux, and exhibited at his dwelling- 
house. They were neatly arranged, each in a 
square glass case, and consisted of different 
views in relief ; — such as the . Palais Royal, 
Tuileries, and Arc du Carrousel at Paris, — 
several ancient ruins, the tomb of Cicero and 
Rousseau, the Pont du Gard, a representation of 
a besieged city, with a vast number of combat- 
ants, all of extreme smallness, but remarkably 
well executed ; together with vases and urns, 
filled with flowers, for chimney ornaments, — and 
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a very pretty cfiuatry scene, tlic lore grounJ 
covered with verdure, aud back of it, a neat little 
church and other buildings forming a imall ham- 
let. Thia last is placed in a gilt framo, and be- 
hind it there is clock work so constructed, that, on 
being wound up, a lively strain of music seems to 
proceed from the little hamlet, as you can see 
nothing of the machinery, by means of which the 
tune is played. All the trees, shrubs, and grass 
are made of the same material, that artiticial 
(lowers are composed of, and consequeutly have 
rather a stiff appearance ; but the buildinga are 
beautifully done, and the exhibition, as a whole, 
is exceedingly pretty and ingenious. 

At the church of Notre Dame, near theMuseum, 
military mass was to be performed, and ne went 
thither to hear it. The ceremony was in every 
respect the same which we saw at Nantes; but 
the efiect was totally diSerent, owing to the small- 
ness of the church, which prevented the mudic 
from sounding well; and but few of the soldiers 
being able to enter the aisle, their appearance 
far less imposing, than when drawn up i 



close files, 
cathcdrE 



along the spacious i 



1 of a lolly 



We now returned to the hotel, and look a new 
departure, and first passing through a part of the 
magnificent Rue d'Aix, or in other words Le 
Coura, wo arrived at the new Porte d'Aix, a 
beautiful triumphal arch ol atone, not yet com- 
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pleleJ. We passed it in coming ftito the city; but 
I [)id not llien parlicularly notice it. It staoUs in 
a largo open place, at one e.ttremily of the Rue 
d'Ai.<i, and when completed will be a great addi- 
tion to the beauty of this pari of the city. 

We nest benl our course towards the public 
pleasure garden, ailualed at iho farther end of the 
AUees de Meilhao, abroad, beautiful promenade, 
bordered with trees and line Iiouscsj and at this 
time many persons, chiefly ladies with theif chil' 
dren and nurses, were walking about in different 
parts of it. The ladies were all very genteelly 
dressed, many of them in rich satins and silks, 
made purposely for walking dresses, trimmed up 
and down before, with an open waist turned over 
on each side in front, nnd a handsome habit hand- 
kerchief beneath. The garden was likewise full 
'jf people, amusing themselves in various ways, 
according to the universal practice of passing 
Sunday in every part of France. 

At one side the garden (here was a high build- 
ing, which I could not at first imagine the use of; 
but in coming to the front of it, I was soon ap- 
prized of the purpose to wliich it was appro- 
priated. It is called a Russian Mountain. At 
the top is an open portico, with two narrow rail- 
ways, nearly perpendicular at the commencement. 
leading from it to the garden, through which they 
pass for almost its whole extent, A small car- 
riage, with two persons in it, is then placed upon 
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one ol tho mil-Ways, and tlie impetus, winch il 
acquires in descending the steep part of the de- 
clivity, carries it across the garden, where a per- 
son is stationed (o give it a pu^h as it possea, 
and this carries it round a considerable curve, 
and brings it into the second rail-way. Here, a 
slight inclination enables it to reach the bottom of 
the mouniain, where the Iravellers alight, and the 
carriage is drawn to the top by machinery. 
There are a large number of these little car- 
riages, and a long line of them is usually permit- 
ted to colled at the fool, and then they are all 
pulled up in succession. It looks very singularly 
to see them all going up, one after the other, ap- 
parently without any assistance, the wheel, by 
which they are made to ascend, being out of aigiit 
behind the rail-ways. This wheel is carried 
round by horses, as I afterwards observed upon 
leaving the garden, when the whole was plainly- 
visible. 

At the opposite extremity from the itwunlaiu, 
several other species of amusement were pur- 
sued. Among them was a whirligig, like (hose I 
saw in Bordeaux. IVenr it was a large frame, 
from the centre of which was suspended a 
small wooden bird. At the back of the frame 
was a widepieee of board, with a mark in the mid- 
dle of it ; and the object of tho game is to swing 
the bird forward in such a manner, that his bill 
shall hit the mark, — a task I should think, not 
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easily iierformetl, qs the etring by which it is aas- 
pended is so very slender, and the bird so ligbt, 
that it must be difTicult to keep it in an even line 
with the mark, however true may be the aim. 
Independently of these curious machines, the gar- 
den contains very little, (hat is attractive. It is 
neither prettily arranged, nor does it display a 
pleasing variety ofplants. After rambling round a 
short time, in the different paths, we returned home 
by the Alices deMeilhan, through which we came. 
On Tuesday we walked to the hill, upon which 
stand the castle and chapel ol' Notre Dame de 
la Garde. This is chiefly visited on account of 
the splendid view from its summit. In no other 
position can one have so accurate an ideaoftha 
appearance of the city, its situation, the form and 
beauty of Its harbor, in addition to the charming 
prospect here aflbrded ofthe Mediterranean, with 
its little green islands, and the fine range of 
mountains on one side, which, forming a half cir- 
cle back of the city, seem placed there as a 
mighty barrier to protect it from every assault of 
wind and tempest, that may harmlessly rage and 
break against their firm and unyielding foundations. 
Neither the castle nor chapel is very remarkable. 
The latter is hung around with several pictures 
of ship wrecks, some of them well done, which 
are brought to the church in fulfilment of vows 
made by seamen in the hour of danger and ap- 
parent death. 
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DcsccndiLigfrom Ihe castle, wc passed i 
tbc Coui's Bourbon, a pleasant, shady n 
the ruins of the ancient abbey of St. Vic 
consisls now of only two old square towers and 
an ordinary church ; but ia peculiarly interest- 
ing, as containing subterranean vaults, where the 
early christians were wont to worship. Several 
chapels, with rough stone altars, a few statues of 
saints, together with small niches cut into the 
wall for purposes of confession, aro the princi- 
pal objects to be seen in these dark caves, where 
the primitive professors of the christian religion 
were obliged to conceal themselves, to oiTer their 
prayers to God in fear and trembling, persecuted 
and driven from the face of day by the enemies 
of their faith, whose object and end were to en- 
lerminale them wholly from the earth; but whose 
deadly purposes a mightier arm than that of mor- 
tal man stayed and frustrated. 

In returning from this church to the hotel, we 
passed over the quay upon one side the harbor. 
This we found most offensively unclean, and so 
filled with barrels, boxes, carts, and horses, and 
with men running to and fro in all directions, 
that we could scarcely make our way through 
without danger of being run down. Upon the 
opposite quay to this is situated the Hotel de 
Ville, a noble stone building of great exterior 
beauty; but the inside I did not see. Here also 
is the Bourse, and the favorite winter promenade 



of the Maraeillois, along a wide pavetnenl, 
open to the harbor on the south, and sheltered 
b; the buildings from the cold winds behind. 
The walk is frequontly called the Fin Place of 
King Rene, as that prince was accustomed to 
frequent it very much during the winter season. 

On Wednesday morning, we left Maraeiiles for 
Aix. The scenery, for nearly the whole way, 
was very pretty, and the country goncrally in a 
good state of cultivation. Just before entering 
Aix, we came to the summit of a long and rather 
steep hill, where is presented a most beautiful 
view of the city, and its environs for a consider- 
able distance around. Soon after descending this 
hill, we entered the spacious street or ave- 
nue, called Le Cours, shaded with four rows of 
elm trees, and rendered still more imposing in ap- 
pearance by the elegant, lofty buildings, which 
adorn it on each side. 

Upon arriving at Aix, we accidentally found a 
very pleasant conveyance, by which to pursue 
our journey to Avignon. This was a private car- 
riage, teturning to that place empty, having 
brought some travellers to Aix the day previous. 
It waa to start whenever we should be ready, 
and we lost no time in making the rounds of the 
city. The hotel, at which we slopped, waa upon 
Le Cours, and thence we passed through nearly 
the whole length of this charming walk. It is 
d with several founlaias, and from one 
23 " 
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e at some distance from the spot, and 
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\ of them is 
k with a 901 
f -which we afterwards v 

or the various beautiful buildings tfaat i saw 

f it Aix, ODO that particularl}r pleased mo was the 

Ells do Justice, which, though not quite com- 

f pleted, is remarkable for the beauty and simplicity 

' of its construction. A neat portico, arched at the 

sides, is supported in front by eight columns, with 

a large square pillar at each corner. Near this 

' building a new prison is likewise erecting, though 

10 w scarce more than begun. 

The Hotel de Ville is rather a handsome etli- 

' lice, and contains a good library, in which is a 

' bust of its founder, M. de Mejares. At the head 

of the stair-case, in entering, is a statue of the 

Marechal de Villars. 

The Cathedral is an ancient gothic building, 
the front composed of two towers. A beautiful 
baptismal font occupies one of the chapels, and ia 
placed beneath a dome, supported by eight lofty 
columns forming arches around it. This, and 
fine cloister attached to the church, are the 
principal objects of Interest contained in the Ca- 
'thedral. The cloister ia surrounded by arches, 
r sustained by small coupled pillars, in the Moorish 
I Btyle of architecture. 

The church of La Madelaine is of modern 
erection, built somewhat in the style of the Span- 
ish churches, and contains a baptismal font, sim- 



liar to that in the Cathedral. It stands within n 
temple composed of eight large columns, placed 
TWO and two at the four eides of (he font. 

The church of St. Jean is chiefly remarkable 
for its lolly spire, its gothic porch, and a fine 
monument, which it ^contains, lo the memory of 
Alphonao Eleventh, and his son Raymond Beren- 
ger. This monumoat is in the form of a gothic 
portico, ornamented with baB-reliefa, and support- 
ed by coupled columns. Within is seen a full- 
length statue, the arms crossed upon the breast. 
At each side is a smaller portico of the same de- 
scription, detached from it, and in these the figures 
are standing instead of recumbent. The whole 
taken together is very beautiful. 

Our walk terminated at the public baths, which 
receive their waters from the same source as the 
fountain in the Cours, already mentioned. This 
water is of the temperature proper for bathing, 
and the vapor arising from it is sufficiently heated 
to impart a pleasant warmth to the apartments. 
The baths are of marble, and the rooms remarka- 
bly neat and clean, The water is conducted to 
them by pipes, and you may aJwaya obtain, at 
any moment, whatever quantity you choose, and 
in precisely the right state for use. In a yard 
back of the house, we were shown a singular an- 
tique basin, surrounded by bas-reliefs. Into the 
basin the water was emptied by three brass cocks, 
that frotn the central one being cold, and from the 
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I side ones warm. The source, from whence all 
t the dilferent hot streams flow, is very near the 
[ baths, and is covered by a building. It was used 
ft bathing place by Ihe Romans. The water is 
'e so ivarm, that the same moisture is produced 
I upon the face, if you put your head within the 
Fdoor of the building, as if you were holding it 
rover a large quantity of steam. Descending a 
f few steps from this building, into a kind of shed, 
t you come to a large reservoir or basin, with a 
&untain in the centro, to which any persons may 
go to wash, that choose, without payment, and 
I which is much frequented for this purpose, by the 
er class of people. 

'he time of our departure for Avignon having 

f now arrived, we returned to the hotel, and were 

L upon our way. The air was deliciously 

I mild, and for part of the distance between Aix 

I and OrgoQ, where we dined, the road was skirted 

I with a succession of olive and almond groves, and 

e country beyond was at intervals very beauti- 

I. Our carriage was a kind of barouche, capa- 

e of being opened, so that we had the advantage 

E t>f seeing every thing with quite as much dis- 

Ktinctnees as if we had been in (he coupee of 

pthc diligence, and the change from a close 

nped position to one every way commodious 

easy, was very acceptable to us, and I en- 

:d the ride exceedingly. After dining at 

on, and remaiaiog an hour or two for the 
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horses to rest, we pursued our course to Avignon. 
At Orgon I had particularly remarked the sin- 
gular hats worn by the lower classes of women, 
and which are, I believe, peculiar to Provence, 
or at least, I have never seen any thing like them 
elsewhere. They are round hats made of black 
felt, with a crown so low, as not at all to deserve 
the name, and which is scarcely perceptible at a 
little distance. The rims of many of them are 
immensely large, and they are generally tipped 
down over the face, so as to leave all the crown 
of the cap projecting out behind. They are most 
ungainly, unfeminine looking things, as could 
well be contrived, and the remainder of the dress 
worn with them displays quite as little taste, to 
say nothing of cleanliness, as the hats themselves. 
One would hardly suppose these women could 
possibly belong to the same race, much less to 
the same country, with the tidy, well dressed, 
pretty looking grisetteSj whose appearance bad 

been so pleasing in other parts of France. 

23* 
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We employed part of a day in seeing the 
curiosities of Avignon. We first visited the 
Cathedral, a very ancient building, standing upon 
an eminence, and only separated by an old ruin 
from the Palace of the Popes, who for many 
years made Avignon their residence. This is 
lihcwise an edifice of great antiquity, and these 
several monuments of years gone by, and which 
seem, when standing opposite them, as if com- 
posing one entire mass of stone, — have an inter* 
efiting and veucrable aspect. The interior of the 
Cathedral is said to have formerly contained a, 
number of fine monuments, ood other decorations; 
but tho destroying hand of the revolution has 
swept nearly all these away, and though a few of 
the ancient monuments still remain, they are very 
much mutilated and broken. Many parts of the 
church, too, seem to be almost entirely in ruin», 
though several of the chapels have been newly 
repaired and ornamented, and others are now 
undergoing repairs. Upon the wall on one side 
the choir are seen a tablet and inscription to the 
memory of 'the brave Crillon.' 
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In front of the Cathedral is a crucifix of enor- 
mous dimensions, and which is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in approaching the church. 
It is enclosed within a circular railing of iron, 
gilded at the top, and divided at equal distances 
by four large pillars, each supporting a kneeling 
angel as large as life. At the foot of the cross, 
which is elevated upon four steps, are the figures 
of Mary and John; and four iron branches, at- 
tached to the cross upon opposite aides, are ter- 
minated by large gih lanterns. The figures are 
nut particularly well done; but the effect of the 
whole from the street below is far from being bad. 
Nearly opposito the palace is the Hotel de la 
Monnaie, now used as a gendarmerie. It is a 
large stone building, ornamented in a very singu- 
lar style, and of very striking appearance. 

in going out from the Cathedral, we turned to 
our right, and came to the spot called Le Rocher, 
or the Rock of Avignon, where is a column, rest- 
ing upon a mound ascended by steps, and termi- 
nated at the top by a crucifix. From ihonce 
there ia one of the moat charming views I have 
ever seen. The rock itself is very much elevated 
above the city, which ia pleasantly situated, in' 
the midst of a delightfully verdant and highly 
cultivated plain, stretching out on every side, in- 
tersected by the beautiful windings of the Rhone, 
and bounded by lofty mountains. 

Leaving this spot, we descended, by a long 



Aight of steps, into the city, and proceeded to the 
Chapellc de la Misericorde, formerly a convent, 
and one of the old priests came forward, ivhen 
we entered, and conducted us through several 
apartments, hung with pictures, which he praised 
very much, aud a few of which were in fact quite 
good, though not so remarkably doe as he wished 
to make us believe they were. But the object, 
that attracts all strangers to this chapel, and 
which is alone worth a visit to Avignon to see, 
is a moat exquisite little statue ofChrist upon the 
cross, carved in polished ivory by Jean Guiller- 
min, in sixteen hundred fifty-nine. The body 
consists of one single piece, with the excep- 
tion of the arms, which are separate, (t 19 
impossible for any work of art to be mi 
feet than this inimitable piece of sc 
and all that could be said in its praise v 
but faint, in comparison to its surprising beauty. 
The expression of acute agony could scarcely 
he more plainly discernible in the living, breatji- 
ing form, than in the admirable representation of 
it. The swollen veins, the contracted nerves 
and arteries of the body, the speaking anguish of 
the countenance, all are so expressive of the most 
intense pain and gufTering, that no person, UQless 
wholly destitute of feeling, could gaze upon it 
without the deepest emotions of pity and sorrow. 
The delicacy and lightness of the material, that 
composes it, increase the beauty of the workmao- 
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ship, and well may its possossora pronounce it in- 
valuable. The manner in which they became 
masters of it is somewhat singular. The members 
of the convent haJ received from the Pope the 
privilege of pardoning a criminal every year; — 
and the nephew of Jean Guillermin being sen- 
tenced to death, they granted him bis life, upon 
the condition that this precious and beautiful 
I should be the recompense. This oon- 
icepted, and the convent 
n of it to this day. 

We next repaired to the grave of Laura, 
situated in a garden near the ruins of the ancient 
church of the Cordeliers. Before the church was 
destroyed the tomb stood within it ; but the place 
It occupied is now only marked by a cypress tree 
and a small column. No tomb-stone or even 
e the exact spot, where 
of the lovely object of Petrarch's ro- 
manlic attachment were said to have been de- 
posited; but after the destruction of the church, 
the cypress tree, which is pointed out as over- 
shadowing her grave, was planted as a memento of 
this mysterious, perhaps I may aay fabulous being, 
and aome stranger has since erected the column. 

After making a fruitless attempt to enter the 
Museum, and a great foundery, each occupying 
the remains of a celebrated convent, we returned 
lo the hotel, and at three o'clock in the after- 
noon look a cabriolet for Vaucluse. 
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In going out frora Avignon, wc passed through 
ii beautiful avenue of trees, the branchea arched 
over at the top, forming an agreeable and cool 
promenade. At three or four miles distance from 
the city, we alighted at the foot of a long hill, and 
walked up, in order to enjoy the celebrated view 
from its summit. This view differs from that of 
the Rocher in exhibiting the city of Avignon in 
the distance. And the hill, upon which we now 
were, being much higher the prospect waa more 
extensive, — and the charming plain, with its in' 
numerable fruit trees, and bright green verdure, 
the city, the river, the mountains, — were all seen 
at oDce, instead of in succession as at the Rochor. 
J have not seen any scenery in France so like a 
Spanish htterla as this, and few landscapes are In 
my eye more beautiful, than the Imerlas, which you 
are so freely called upon to admire in travelling 
through the eastern part of Spain. 

Not far from the hiil I have just raeutioDed, is 
a descent on the other side, and here you have 
nearly as fine a view as the first, the city beiuij 
exchanged for great numbers of small white dwel- 
ling houses scattered over the valley in all direc- 
tions. The road winds along through this valley, 
after descending the hill, and for nearlylhe whole 
distance to Vaucluse the scenery continues very 
delightful. We passed through the village of 
L'Isle, to which place it ia usual for travellers to 
return and sleep, if they visit Vaucluse towarda 
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evening. From this fact, we had supposed that 
there was no inn at Vaucluse, and that it would 
be necessary for us also to return to L'IsIe; but 
in this, as we afterwards found, we were mistaken. 

In drawing near Vaucluse, you see nothing 
before you but huge masses of rock, which 
you are gradually approaching through a solitary 
valley, where you observe not the slightest indi- 
cation, that any thing like the habitations of men 
is to be found beyond it; as the winding of the 
road conceals the hamlet entirely from view. 
Making a sudden turn, however, wo could at 
length plainly discern it, standing in the midst of 
inaccessible rocks, and the river Sorgue running 
along through it. Tho hamlet only consists of a 
fr.w scattered houses, and among them we found, 
to our surprize, no less than three inns, at one of 
which, the Hotel de Petrarque, we alighted, and 
were shown into a bed-room, very neatly furnish- 
ed, and hung round with pictures, one represent- 
ing a view of the fountain, and the other two 
being very well painted portraits of Petrarch and 
Laura. 

Atler resting ourselves a few moments only, 
we walked out, and took a path at random, which 
brought us directly to the fountain. Never shall 
1 forget the impressive scene, which here met 
our eyes. The evening was perfectly delightful. 
The moon, now at her full, rode proudly along the 
deep blue heavens, whic' ■■ "'osely studded 
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with stars, and a light, passing cloud, which oc- 
casionally obscured her lustre for an instant, 
threw an ait of greater wildneas and grandeur 
upon the objects around us. Rocks, whose sum- 
mits seemed almost to mingle with the clouds, 
and which, by tho light of the moon, assumed all 
the shapes of pyramids, towers, and castles, shut 
in the prospect on every side. All was silent and 
solitary. No sound was to be heard but the mur- 
rauring of the waters, as they fell in cascades 
over the rocks and were then seen winding 
calmly and smoothly along in the valley below. 
Following the little foot path, close to the verge 
of the water, we finally reached the fountain, at 
which the walk terminates, and beyond which you 
cannot pass. 

A perpendicular rock of immense size and 
height, rises above the fountain, and beneath this 
rock is a large cavern, where may be seen in sum- 
mer, when the waters are low, the spring, which 
forms the source of the river Sorgue. This river 
13 of considerable width, even at the source of 
it, and you may imagine the singularity of seeing 
a large body of water issuing from the apparently 
sohd rock, as the cavern beneath it was almost 
wholly concealed, at the time we visited it, by 
the height of the water. Immediately without 
the mouth of the cavern is a deep basin or pond 
of circular form, in which the river commences, 
and then passes oiTfrom one aide of it orer the 
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rocks below. Tho eight of the favorite haunt of 
Ihe illustrious Petrarch most warmly interested 
my feelings, and the reflection, that his constant 
and unfortunate poasioa foi' the beautiful Laura 
was breathed forth to the echoes of these very 
rocka, now towering above my head, and that the 
path I was then treading had ol\en been pressed 
by his footsteps, threw a magic charm over the 
scene, that I want words to express. 

But independently ofthe associations connected 
with the place, scarcely could a spot have been 
selected of greater natural beauty, or one more 
favorable to poetry and romance, than tho lonely, 
retired valley of Vaucluse. Its perfect stillness 
and apparent isolation from tlic rest ofthe world, 
together with tho awe inspired by the view of 
those rocky pinnacles, whose firm foundations 
appear to have been coeval with time itself, 
necessarily awaken feelings, closely allied, to say 
the least, with the poetical and romantic. In re- 
turning, by the foot-palh, we were much surprised 
to remark that the rock, over which it passes, 
was perfectly alive with water, and innumorable 
little streams trickling from tho side of it in 
every direction. Some of these little streamlets 
gushed out with much violence, and by putting a 
stick downwards iuto the aperture, through which 
the water passes, we found that they spouted up in 
small jets from the ground under the rock; but the 
aourcc of them I in vain endeavored to conjecture, 
^1 
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Our eveniog's ramble being finished, we ib- 
paired to the inn, and, after a good night's rest, 
arose early in the morning to view the fountain 
by daylight. But we found very little to observe 
that we had not seen perfectly well by the light 
of the moon, which had certainly rendered the 
acene more Blriking, if not more distinctly visible. 
I did not, however, remark the evening before, 
as now, thut the whole bed of the river was cov- 
ered with green mosa, which produced a pecu- 
liarly lively and beautiful effect, aB seen through 
e crj'Elal clearness of the water. With some 
4jfiicuiCy, and not a little caution, we crossed 
' 'over to the opposite side, by means of several 
large, moss-coTered stones, and pursuing the path 
over that side la the hamlet, wo mounted up to 
the lop of an elevated point overlooking the 
fountain, where stand the ruins of an ancient 
castle. Little else now remains of it, but the 
walla, which may be seen very well from below, 
I Without being at the trouble of climbiog up to the 
[ -Bummrt of the hill. 

Just in front of the inn, where we lodged, is a 
neat monument to the memory ofiim, who 
iven to Vaacluac all its celebrity. It is a 
white column, reslitigupon a square pede^- 
n each side of which is a small wreath, and 
ne this simple inscription, 'Petrarque.' 
It formerly stood near the fountain, where it was 
almost lost to viuw amid the lofly rocks, and ap- 
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peered to great diaadvantage. By the requeat of 
tho Duchess d'Angouleme, it was, a few years 
since, removed to the spot it now occujiius. 

SetwecQ eight and nine o'clock we leil Vau- 
cluso for Oraiige, and, upon paying the bill at 
the inn, we discovered, very easily, why so few 
travellers resorted to it. It was certainly the 
most exorbitant and extravagant bill ever pre- 
sented to us in France. We had very much 
wondered, upon finding so decent a house at 
Vaucluse, that it should be apparently shunned 
by visitors ; but our wonder ceased before leav- 
ing the place although the obsequious landlady 
had assured us, that there was no reason why 
their house should not he as much frequented as 
that at L'Isle. 

A pleasant ride of five hours brought us lo 
Orange. Before reaching it, wo passed through 
the town of Carpcntrus, much celebrated in the 
time of the Romans. We had a good view of the 
beautiful new hospital, the highway leading di- 
rectly by the front ofit; and could also see at a 
distance the arcbos of an aqueduct of modern 
construction. In riding through the market- 
place, we saw n very large number of oxen, 
standing there for sale; and the place was liter- 
ally crowded with people, of both aexes and all 
agea. 

The town of Orange ia a small, unsightly look- 
ing placej but pleasantly situated in the midst of 
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a delightful plain. It ia chiefly remarkable for 
ilB anliqiiities. The first, and best preserved of 
these is the triumphal arch, which is indeed n 
very splendid monument, and standing as it does 
npon an open pFain, with nothing to intercept the 
view, it may be seen for a great distance on every 
aide. It is formed of three arches, and the cen- 
i tral one, which is much ihe largest, is exactly in 
I a lino with the road, which would have been con- 
tinued througli it, but for the fear that tho jar- 
ring, occasioned by carriages constantly passing 
let it, would hasten its destruction; and it has 
rcforc been enclosed by small stone pillars, 
and the road passes around these on each aide. 
[ What still remnins of the sculpture, which original- 
I }y beautified this noble arch, is extremely rich 
elegant; but a great portion of these orna- 
I ments is now entirely destroyed. It has been 
I necessary, indeed, to repair nearly the whole of 
L one sido, to preserve it from ruin, and with these 
[ repaira, which are all of plain stone and not orna- 
ited at all, it will probably stand for reany 
I jreara to come. 

From the arcb, we walked to the opposite ex- 
I'trcmity of the town, to visit Ihc ruins of a Roman 
Jrtbeatre, which is situated partly upon a high hill, 
■iluid is still in so excellent a atatc of preservation, 
t that a perfectly accurate idea of its construction 
may be obtained. The seats for the spectators, 
oppDsilo the stage, are cut into ihc hill juat men- 




tioned, and riee gradually one above the other 
lo the top of it. The position of the stage is very 
distinctly marked by a huge wall of uncemented 
stones, that connects together the two ends of the 
lar part of the theatre, thus forming the back 
of the stage, and (he front of the edifice. This 
wall is nearly entiro, and is twelve feet thick, 
three hundred long, and a hundred and eight in 
height. The whole extent of it, being, as I have 
before observed, the principal front of the build* 
ing, is highly ornamented; but, sharoe to say, the 
different apartments still remaining are occupied 
as blacksmiths' shops, a prison, and the wretched 
obodes of squalid poverty. Tho interior of the 
theatre, too, between the stage and the spectators' 
seats, is filled with the most miserable little 
hovels; and troops of idle, dirty, half-naked 
urchins may bo seen peering at you from every 
comer you turn. 

We ascended a stair-case, leading to the upper 
part of one of the wing's, and, conducted by a lit- 
tle girl, who kept the key, we passed through a 
small room, that served as the home of herself 
and family. A dirty straw bed upon the floor 
in one corner of the room, and a few broken piecea 
of wooden furniture, were all that the apartment 
contained, and (he light and air being admitted 
through the door, the dampness and darkness 
alone would seem to render it insupportable to 
remain in for any length of (ime. But the wretch- 
24* 
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eily poor have an choice of abode, and the iii' 
habitants of this miserable dwelling place pro- 
bablf considered themselves fortunate to be able 
to obtain a sbelter for their heads, of whatever 
deacription it might be. 

Near the theatre are the vestiges of an ancient 
circus, or what is supposed to have been such, 
from its form, which has been ascertained by the 
careful investigation of antiquaries, who have 
visited Orange for the purpose of throwing some 
light upon the subject, and who have given satis- 
factory reasons for the supposition, that this ruin, 
believed by many to have been an amphitheatre, 
and which in fact has given rise to a variety of 
speculations as to its origin, was a circus of 
immense size, and covering a large portion of the 
ground now occupied by the town. Soveral rem- 
nants of stones and columns, together with what 
is supposed lo have )>een a door of entrance, and 
which is almost entire, have been discovered in 
different parts of the town contiguous to the ruin; 
and, making a plan of all these together upon 
paper, in the same position that they actually 
stand, acompletccircusis formed of them; which 
certainly leaves very little doubt that such was 
its prlmilivo destination. 

Having seen every thing worthy of observa- 

l*lion in Orange, all which is comprised in the 

'■three ruins above described, we were quite ready 

to leave it early in the aflernooni but were uoaUe 
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to find a conveyance until one o'clock in the 
morning, when we took a cabriolet for the little 
post village of La Palud, about three leagues dis- 
tant. This village being upon the direct road 
from Nismes to Lyons, it is much more easy to 
obtain seats in the diligence from thence than 
from Orange. Here we remained until eight 
o'clock, when the diligence arrived, and we took 
our places for Vienne. The ride as far Valence 
was very agreeable. The day was pleasant, with 
the exception of a few gentle showers, that might 
also be called pleasant, as they served to lay the 
dust, that would have otherwise much incommoded 
usr For almost the whole day, we were traversing 
a most charming country, and the waters of the 
river Rhone, winding alon^ through a delightful 
valley, imparted that feature of beauty so es* 
sentially necessary to the perfection of fine 
scenery. 
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Upos arriving at Valence, early in the even- 
ing, we had expected, through the promise of Iho 
conducleur, to talte our scats in the coupee for tho 
remainder of the night; but owing to a shameful 
imposilion, on the part of the agent of whom we 
took our scats, we were ohliged lo ride in the 
intcrieur, where, among other persons, were two 
officers, each with a little dog fastened by a 
chain; and theao disagreeable creatures were to 
be our companions for ten or twelve hours to 
come. I had anticipated not being able to sleep, 
as aoon as I saw what company we were likely 
to have, and my espectalions were fully an- 
swered, as I scarcely closed my eyes for a mo- 
ment, and when I did, was sure to be aroused by 
the restless and continual movement of one of the 
poor animals, that, — unaccustomed to his novel 
situation, and with no room to move, without 
incommoding some one, and consequently re- 
ceiving a kick or a blow, — scarcely kept quiet 
for an instant, during the whole night. 

Few things in Franco have struck me as more 
puerile, than the common practice among gentle- 




ineD, of keepiag chained dogs attached to them 
wherever they go. It is bad enough lo see 
n throwing away their time and care, upon a 
little pet lap-dog; and excilos a feeling of regret 
and astonishment that they cannot find some more 
worthy employment, You may naturally sup- 
pose that the uncomfortable nighl, which this 
foolish practice had occasioned me, did not put 
me in any better humor with it; and T was never 
more thankful to arrive at any placo, than I was 
when the diligence stopped at Vienne, where we 
wore to remain several hours, thus getting rid of 
our troublesome fellow travellers. 

Almost the first thing, which wc did upon 
alighting, was to secure places in the coiipee for 
Lyons ; and then, having been refreshed by an 
excellent breakfast, we employed ourselvea, for 
the next four or five hours, in seeing the city. . 
Vienne is very agreeably situated at the conflu- 
ence of the Rhone, and over this river is sus- 
peaded a wire bridge, built aflcr the manner of 
that at Beaucaire. It was anciently a cele- 
brated Roman city, and still continues in a flour- 
jshtBg condition. Among the various remains, 
which it possesses, of its former grandeur, are iho 
ruins of a triumphal arch, a pyramid, and the 
Maison Carree, resembling, in form that at 
Nismea; but not nearly so splendid. It ia, how- 
ever, remarkably well preserved, and the interior 
contains very many interesting antii|iies. One 
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oftbese is a mosaic, of very large dioiBneioas, 
and Hoely executed; and there are likewise sev- 
eral remnants of columns and attars, upon which 
are carved fruits and flowers, ofthe most delicate 
and beautiful description. 

Of the triumphal arch very little now remains, 
and it is so surrounded and mingled in with other 
huildiDgs, as to lose whatever beauty of aspect il 
might ODce have possessed. 

The pyramid is of very simple construction, 
resting upon four pillars, forming the corners of 
a small square, with openings into it from each 
of the four sides. There are few ornaments vis- 
ible upon any part of it; but the siogularily ofils 
shape, and its situation in the midst of an open 
field, render if a striking and conspicuous object 
when entering the city, as the toad passes ivithin 
a few yards of it. 

In addition to these ancient monuments, I waa 
much pleased with a view of the Cathedral, 
which is very splendid, both witbin and without. 
A fine broad flight of steps in front, the whole 
width of the building, and twenty eight in num- 
ber, conduct into the interior, which consists of a 
central and two side naves, the former exlend~ 
ing uninterruptedly through the entire length of 
the church, and terminating at the choir, which 
is, in fact, but a continuation of the nave. At 
the end composing the choir it is rounded, and 
ornamented with some very handsome painted 




windows. The ceiling of the chief nave is painted 
sky-blue, with small yellow stars strewn over it, 
the effect of which is remarkably pretty. The 
sides of the nave are likewise adorned with 
ranges of amal] arcades. 

Ithap[jcncd to be Palm Sunday, the day we 
were nt Vienne, and the Cathedral was crowded 
with persons of all Dgea and sizes, all holding 
green branches in their hands, in honor of the 
day. I was much surprisod, and not a little 
amused, to observe that, notwithstanding the 
services, which were going on at the altar, a large 
number of little children were frolicing nod play- 
ing about the church, mthout any person's ap- 
pearing to take notice of them, or to make any 
effort whatever to stop their untiraed glee. Un- 
timed it was not to them, I suppose, though to 
me it seemed strangely incongruous to hear the 
voices of romping children resounding through 
a church at the hours of prayer. The green 
branches, which these little ones bore in their 
hands, were hung, in every part, with oranges, 
apples, cakes, blown eggs, and large buaches of 
different colored ribbons. 

At two o'clock, in the afternoon, we left Vr- 
enne for Lyons, and reached that place before 
dark. There was nothing particularly plca:sant 
in the scenery, until arriving at the summit of 
a hill, just before reaching Lyons. Here the 
prospect is indeed admirable, presenting an un- 



. commonly fine view ortbe city, and the verdant 

I jtlain contiguous to it, watered and fertilised by 

the river Rhone, wliich passes through the midst 

I of both the plain and the city, which latter is sit- 

r Tialed at the juDCtlon of that river with the Saone; 

Lwhile the hilly country around is almost com- 

fpletely covered with innumerable little villas and 

l^ountry houses, acaltered about in every direc- 

\ tioH) to which you can turn your eye. In a. few 

I. moments afler descending the hill, we passed 

through a beautiful faubourg, united by a bridge 

to the city on the opposite side of the river. In 

entering the city, the first object, which attracts 

the attention, is the magnificent new Hospital, a 

building of great extent, fronting upon tho quay, 

which borders the banks of the Rhone. From the 

centre of the edifice rises a large and handsome 

dome. Passing up a street on one side of the 

hospital, we drove directly to tho hotel dcs Am- 

bassadeurs, delightfully situated upon the Place 

de Belle Cour, where the diligence stopped, and 

where we also decided to take up our abode for 

the present. 

The next morning, we walked out upon the 
Place de Belle Cour, or I>oui9 le Grand, the 
most spacious and beautiful square in Lyons, 
It is one thousand feet in length, and six hundred 
fifty in breodth, with a range of regularly built 
houses occupying each end of it. One aide is 
bordered with an avenue of trees, and small 



tafa in front, and upon the opposite side is a line 
of BhopB, hotels, and other buildings, mao^ of 
them very large aad handsome. In (he centre of 
the place stands the bronze equestrian statue of 
Louis Fourteentli, tho plaister model of which I 
have already described to you, as preserved in 
the GoDservatoire des Arts Gt Metiers at Paris. 
The model is, in every respect, like the actual 
statue, except that, the latter being bronze, and 
standing upon a lofty pedestal in the centre of an 
extensive square, the effect is altogether difier- 
ent. In this, however, as in the model, I found 
it difficult to detect the resemblance to Louis, 
from the absence of the wig, or of any other cov- 
ering for the head, but the laurel wreath that en- 
circles bis brow. A bronze railing, of much 
beauty, cdcIoecs the statue, and near the top of 
Ibe railing, all around, at short distances apart, is 
the cypher L, V. G. D., being part of tho letters 
of tho ancient Latin name of the city. 

Our next point to gain, from the Place de 
Belle Cour, was the monumental Chapel, erected 
to the memory of those citizens, who perished 
during the revolution. To reach this, we crossed 
to the other side of the Rhone, upon one of the 
great number of bridges, most of them construct- 
ed of wood, that are thrown across the two rivers 
at different points, none of them very remarkable 
for their beauty, but rather for their great strength 
and durability. The monumental Chapel is a 
25 
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most odd, fanciful looking building, Dot at all 
agreeable in its effect upon the eye. Ila chief 
peculiarity consists in this, that upoa the part of 
the Chapel answering to the lower of a church, is 
a toll, heavy pyramid of hewn stone, resting upon 
a. small, one-story building, with a few windows 
!it the sides, and a flight of steps to enter in front. 
At the back part is an iron latticed door, through 
which you may see a large vault, extending under 
the whole Chapel. Tho use to which this is prob- 
ably applied is for a burial-place. 

Passing by the Quat do St. Clnir, and the 
splendid range of noble buildings situated upon 
it, we returned to the central part of the city, and 
visited the Hotel de Ville. This edifice, though 
posacssing much of the blackness and dinginess 
of aspect, common to almost all the buildings, 
public and private, in Lyons, is, nevertheless, 
very majestic and beautiful. We first entered a 
court with four large pavilions at the corners-, 
connected together on two sides by buildings, 
and on the other two by ranges of open arcades. 
Ascending a flight of steps, we passed through 
one of these arcades into a second court, sur- 
rounded with buildings, and thence into a large 
vestibule or hall, where are the two beautiful 
bronze statues, which originally adorned the pe- 
destal, upon which a former statue of Louis Four- 
teenth once stood, in the Place de Bella Cour. 
These colossal figures, the one male, the other 
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female, represent the two rivers Rhone and 
Saone. The former is in a reclining attitude, 
supported by a huge bronze lion, — and the latter, 
also reclining, is upheld by a lioness of equally 
gigantic stature. The front of the Hotel de 
Ville is very beautifully constructed, and is 
adorned with a bas-relief statue of Henry Fourth, 
together with statues pf Hercules and Minerva. 
Back of these, from the centre of the building, 
rises the tower. Very near in the vicinity of the 
edifice, they are erecting a most sumptuous and 
elegant stone theatre. 

The Palais des Arts, in the same neighborhood, 
is likewise a very fine building. The inner 
court is a large beautiful area, planted with trees 
emd flowers, with a statue in the centre of it, and 
surrounded by galleries of arcades, which form the 
base of four lofly piles of buildings. Within the 
galleries is contained a large collection of rare 
antiquities, arranged with great care and taste, in 
arches, placed against the wall to compare with 
the arcades. Above these, is a second open 
gallery, extending around the buildings, and 
bordered by a low iron balustrade. From this 
gallery you enter the several apartments, which, 
together with the antiques, compose the public 
Museum. 

We visited the gallery of pictures only, and 
with these I was perfectly delighted. The paint- 
ing^, very many of them, were highly interesting 



in their eiibjecta, and well executed; and llio 
wliolc arrangement of Ihc gallery was truly ati- 
tnirable. The floor was compoaed of black and 
white marbles, laid in squares, and at the centre 
and both ends of the gallery were three beautiful 
mosaics, enclosed within railings of bronze. 
Among various little curiosities, shown here, in 
addition to the paintings, was the will of Louis 
Sixteenth, woven in white silk, and the letters all 
aa distinctly and regularly done aa in the finest 
printing 1 have ever seen. There was, likewise, 
the parting of a young conscript with his family, 
woven in the same manner, nnci forming one of the 
most inlcrcsling pictures in the whole collection. 

The Cathedral of Lyons is ranked among the 
most splendid in France, with regard to architec- 
ture; and its beauty is very much increased by 
the complete rogularity of the front, a circum- 
stance of rare occurrence, as very few even of the 
finest churches in any part of the country are 
either completely or regularly finished. We vis- 
ited several other churches, besides the Cathe- 
dral; but I found nothing in them particularly 
doaerviog of record, except in one, where wore 
two granite pillars, which formerly composed but 
a single column, supposed to tiavo been brought 
from Egypt, and of such enormous size, that even 
the two formed from il, by its being sawn across in 
the middle, are of astonishingly large dimeiiaiuns. 

Here I concluded my long and agreeable walk. 
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which hml comprised all ihoae parts of Lyons 
most worthy of being seen. This city, though a 
very magnificent one, in many respects, is not 
that which I should choose aa a placo of resi- 
dence. Its puhlic buildings are certainly very 
fine; and few places can exceed it in the loftiness 
and grandeur of its private dwelling houses. 
Many of them, and particularly those upon the 
Quai de St. Clair, stretching out in long, regular 
lines, have a remarkably elegant appearance; but 
the perfectly black hue, that they have acquired, 
and the narrowness of most of the streets, in 
comparison with the height of the buildings upon 
them, throw an air of gloom and desolation around 
the whole city, which deprives it of much of its 
beauty. A very fino place it is, however, in spite 
of these disadvantages, and its environs are all 
so peculiarly beautiful, that they atone, in a great 
measure, for the sombre, gloomy aspect, which 
the city itself assumes. 

During the time that we were at Lyons, we 
saw a large number of French soldiers, on their 
march to Toulon, to embark for Algiers. There 
were also at dinner with us, a numerous company 
of officers, all uniformed, likewise pursuing their 
way to Touloo. I could not but look at them 
with sadness, as I thought how many of them 
might never return to the country, they were now 
quitting with so much apparent lightness of 
heart, and cheerfuluess of spirits. 
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0\ Ihe following morning, at four o'clock, we 
entered the steam boat for Chalons, and reached 
this place at half-past nine in the evening. The 
banks of the Saonc, between Lyons and Chalons, 
are in many places extremely beautlfui, and for 
the whole distance, indeed, there ia a great varie- 
ty of villages and country seats, surrounded hy 
liighly cultivated land, and fresh green fields of 
rural and charming aspect. The two largest 
places are Trevoux and Macon, at both of which 
the boat slopped for a short time, to land and 
take in passengers. 

Very soon after leaving Lyons, we passed the 
Isle Barbe, a favorite resort of the fashionable of 
the city, and much celebrated for the beauty of 
its scenery. The Emperor Charlemagne ia said 
to have been so much fascinated with this little 
island, that he had contemplated retiring from the 
world, and making it the place of his final abode. 
A handsome chain bridge connects the island 
with the main land. 

Upon arriving at Chalons, we found the dilr- 
fence for Dijon quite full, and were therefore 
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obliged to remain until the following morning at 
five o'clock, thus gaining a good night's sleep, 
but abridging conaiderably the time, which wc 
should be able to devote to Dijon. 

Our ride from Clialons waa very plcasani, 
through a country almost exclusively covered 
with vines. We passed several of the vineyards, 
where the best Burgundy wiues are produced. 
At Beaune, where we dined, I had an opportunity 
of judging, as to the goodness of the wine made 
here, for the common table wine set before us 
was certainly of a most superior and delicious 
quality. 

Beaune is a very lively looking place, and 
possesses, umong other public buildings, a well 
endowed hospital, built in the gothic style, and 
which I saw to advantage, it being near the hotel 
where we dined. In the course of the allornoon 
wo reached Dijon. The entrance to the city, as 
well as the general aspect of those parts of it 
which I saw, pleased me very much, but our 
arrangements being to depart for Paris in the 
evening, my time waa chiefly occupied in obtain- 
ing rest and refreshment. I had an opportunity, 
however, of seeing the fine Cathedral, whose 
beautiful spire, three hundred and eeventy-tivc 
feet in height, is much and deservedly admired. 

The diligence, in which we lefl Dijon, was one 
of those belonging to Laffitte, Gaillard and Compa- 
ny. The carriages belonging to this lino arc all 
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uncommonly easy and neatly finialied, and hav 
fortunately secured good corner aeats, t 
stance very desirable when obliged to ride all 
night, we determined to keep on direct to Paris 
without stopping, being ajourney of about forty- 
eight hours. The weather was very delightful, 
and notwithstanding the fatigue of sitting in the 
carriage two days and nights in succession, and 
this too almost without sleep, 1 enjoyed the jour- 
ney, for the most part, very highly. 

The second day after leaving Uijon, we passed 
through the village of Mouterenu, celebrated as 
the theatre of a bloody conflict between the French 
and the Allied Armies in eighteen hundred four- 
teen. It is EJluated at the juncture ofthe Seine 
and the Vonne, in the midst of a charming coun- 
try, in a fine state of cultivation. Just after pass- 
ing through the village, we came to a long hitl, 
where all the passengers alighted and walked 
up; — a toil for which we were amply repaid, by 
the almost boundless and beautiful prospect, that 
greeted our eyes from its summit. Indeed, for 
the whole journey, objects of great attraction and 
interest hod constantly succeeded each other, 
calling forth our unwearied attention and admira- 
tion. The villages, that we ptiased through, in 
the provinces of Burgundy, Champagne, and Isle 
de France, were extremely numerous; soma re- 
markable for their charming situation, others for 
the chateaus, that, standing imbedded in the 
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trees, with long ahntly ovenueB leading from 
ihein, or bright, airy lerracee, commanding a 
view of the country around, eeemcd to invito our 
longer delay, to enjoy a more protracted and ooar 
inspection of their beauties and Bplendor. 

Part of the journey, that is, from Dijon, through 
Scmur, Montbard, Ancy-le-Franc, Tonnerre, 
and St. Florentin, to Joigny, was a kind of cross- 
road; but not the less interesting on that account. 
At Joigny, we entered upon the great road from 
Lyons through Sena and Montereau to iVIelun, 
and thence, through the delightful villages of 
Montgeron, and Villeneuve-Saint-George, into 
Paris, by the Barriere de la Gare. Aa we grad- 
ually approached the metropolis, the villages and 
fine castles continued to increase, and country 
seats of the most beautiful description lent a still 
more pleasing diversity to the scene. At eight 
o'clock, on the evening of the ninth of April, WB 
once more entered Paris, after having been ab- 
sent IVom it nearly six montha. The brilliant 
ga8-lighted shops, the crowded streets and rattling 
carriages, booq announced our having reached 
the busy capital, and in a few momenta more we 
drove into the spacious court-yard of the great 
proprietors before mentioned. 

And this, though but a court-yard, amply de- 
serves n descriplioii here. One entire side of it 
is occupied by an hotel, and around the remaining 
part are large, handsome buildinga, divided into 
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different offices; and at these travellers may be 
booked to every part of France, and to almost 
every part of Europe. Over the door of one 
building you see, in large letters, Italy, — over 
a second, Spain, — over a third, England, — and 
so on, each office being marked with the names 
of a different set of routes. Thua when n stranger 
is desirous of going into Italy, for instance, he 
has only to repair to the office designated by that 
name, and is spared the trouble of going from 
place to place, in order to loarn the proper 
office, at which to obtain information respect- 
ing the route, or to obtain a seat.' This con- 
venient establishment, termed the Messageries 
Generalcs, is undoubtedly the most splendid 
and extensive of ita kind, in the world. There 
is, however, another in Paris, of a similar des- 
cription, nearly equal to this in extent, though far 
lees elegantly got up. It is called the Meesage- 
ricsRoyales; audit washy thisline, that we travel- 
led from Brussels to Paris, the preceding summer. 
The night of our arrival, April ninth, we slept 
at the hotel connected with the McEsageries 
Generales; and the following morning rest 
our old lodgings in Rue d'Astoi, where wt 
ceived a warm welcome from our friends, 
where, 1 will assure you, I was delighted to be 
once more comfortably established after all the 
fatigues of along journey, and of the latter part 
of it particularly. 



For the firat four or five daya, subsequent to 
my reaching Paris, I remained quietly at home, 
not only to recover from my fatigue, but also on 
account of the rainy, cold, disagreeable weather, 
which it seems our fate to have always found in 
this otherwise delightful city. We bad seen but 
little weather like it, since leaving Paris ia Oc- 
tober; and a change from the bright and cloud- 
less skies of the south of Spain, and the almost 
equally delightful ones of the south of France, 
to the cold, chill atmosphere, and the continual 
raiD, which greeted our return to the centre of 
all gaiety and fashion, was of course far from 
pleasant. 

Wednesday, the fourteenth, however, being a 
fine day, and one of those on which the celebrated 
establishment of the Gobelina is exhibited to all 
who have obtained tickets for that purpose, we 
set out, early a^er breakfast, with the intention of 
visiting it, after taking two or three other things 
on the way thither, that we were also desirous of 
seeing. In passing the church of St. Sulpice, 
I could not forbear to enter it again; and was, if 
possible, more struck with the splendor of it now, 
than when I had first seen it. Few churches can 
surpass it in noble and majestic exterior, or in 
beauty of decoration within. The painted chap- 
els have a wonderfully fine effect. 

Our path lay through the garden of the Lux- 
embourg, through which, and the court of its 
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magnificent palace, I passed with admiration, 
familiar as they were to my eye. The garden 
was freBh, green, and bright, as the most soft and 
beautiful verdure could make it, and as I gazed 
around, in walking through it, 1 could scarcely 
give the palm of beauty, even to the garden of 
the Tuileries itself. 

The central walk, leading through the middle 
of the garden, terminates at the front of the Ob- 
servatory, towards which our steps were directed. 
This is a neat stone building, particularly adapted, 
in its architecture, to astronomical observations. 
The top of the roof composea a terrace, which 
you ascend by a very remarkable geometrical 
stone stair-case. It is of a spiral form, and en- 
tirely supports itself. Before going up to the 
top, we entered several apartments, where were 
placed telescopes, of ditFcrent sizes and powers. 
Had we gone in the evening, we might have had 
an opportunity to view the heavenly bodies through 
them, that is, provided an evening could be found 
sufficiently clear for such a purpose. 

In the vicinity of the Observatory is the Hos- 
pice des Enfans Trouves, or Foundling Hospital. 
At the bottom of the stair-case, in entering, is a. 
marble statue of St. Vincent de Paule, with one 
little infant ia his arms, and another lying at his 
feet. It was by the persuasion of this benevolent 
man, who also founded the order of the Sisters of 
Charity, that Louis Thirteenth gave a donation, 
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^F 80 much per year, for the establishment of a 
place of reception for foundlings; and during the 
minority of his son Louis Fourteenth, his widow, 
Anne of Austria, bestowed double the sum grant* 
ed by her husband, upon the same institution. 
It is from this period, that the foundation of the 
Foundling Hospital in Paris is dated; but it is 
only since the year 1811, that it has been under 
such regulations and restrictions, as to prevent 
those gross abuses, which had previously crept 
into the institution, threatening it with utter 
ruin. 

The number of children in the Hospice, at the 
time I visited it, was one hundred and fifly, all of 
them very small infants; and these, under the 
kind and tender care of the Sisters of Charity, 
and of the nurses appointed to take charge of tho 
poor little helpless beings, are in a situation as 
beat and confortable as it is possible they should 
be. It is a rule of the institution, that every 
child, received into it, whose health will admit 
of this, shall be sent into the country to be nursed, 
under the inspection of the overseers of the 
hospital, until sufficiently old to become an inmate 
bf the Hospice des Orphelins, where orphan chil- 
dren are taught to read and write, preparatory to 
being bound out to service. No child is permit- 
ted to be taken into the Foundling Hospital over 
two years of age; and if, by chance, one should 
foe left there above that age, it is immediately 
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Bent tQ the Orphan Asylum. A cradle, turning 
upon a pivot, with a bell beside it, is placed in 
the wall of the porter's lodge, and into this the 
children are conveyed, and the bell being rung, 
they are removed inslantly to the room appropri- 
ated to the purpose of receiving them. 

The first room, that I entered, was the Infirm- 
ary, in which was a range of little cribs, in the 
form of cradles, with dark blue curtains drawn 
closely around, thus screening tho eyes of the 
little patients from too great a glare of light. We 
next passed into the great ball, a fine large room, 
lined on both sides with these same little cribs, 
only that the curtains were white instead of blue. 
lu ail of them, however, I could not but notice 
how perfectly clean and freshly aired were the 
beds and bed-clothes, and likewise how neatly 
dressed were all the attendan 
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four children, and their duty is to s 
are comfortable and suffer for nothing; but they 
are not allowed to tend ihem more than is abso- 
lutely necessary, and each child must occupy its 
own appropriate crib. 

Near the Foundling Hospital is the Maison 
d' Accouchement, which I cannot pass over in 
ulence, as it is esteemed one of the most useful 
institutions ever established in France. lis great 
public utility consists not so much in its affording 
a place of icfugo for the honest poor, as well as 
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for those, who have strayed from the paths of 
virtue, — as in the fact, that there is united with 
it a school of midwifery, where a large num- 
ber of females are regularly educated ia that 
branch of the medical art. 

Every part of this hospital, as well as that for 
the foundlings, the two being in fact connected 
together, is kept in the nicest order; and large, 
airy apartments are appropriated as work rooms, 
where all the inmates are employed at stated 
hours every day, in making garments for them- 
selves and for the infants belonging to the two 
institutions. A child, born in the Maison d'Ac- 
couchement, is immediately after its birth con- 
veyed to the Foundling Hospital, in a large box 
with long handles at the ends of it, so that it may 
be carried by two persons. The box is divided 
into four, five, or six parts, as it may be, with a 
pillow in each part. In these the children are 
placed, and then the cover, which is very much 
rounded at the top, being shut close, the air is 
excluded and they are thus conveyed without 
difficulty or danger of taking cold. After the 
period of eight days, when the mother is obliged 
to quit the Hospital, she may reclaim the child, 
or leave it, as she sees fit. 

Two o'clock having now arrived, the hour ap- 
pointed for exhibiting the Gobelins, we repaired 
thither, and were shown into a sort of ante-room, 
where we were obliged to wait, till our turn came 
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to enter the work-shops 
enter, receive a number, i 
is called, and not beTore, 
enter the manufactory, c 
In the apartments are placed rar 
which the warp, instead of lying flat across the 
loom, as in ordinary weaving, runs up and down ; 
and upon each aet are drawn the outlines of what- 
ever picture the workman is required to exhibit 
upon the piece of tapestry, when completed. The 
painting, from which he is to make a copy, is then 
placed behind the loom; and filling of all the 
diflerent colors being at hand, iie has only to 
weave the cloth in c.iact imitation of the pic- 
lure ; and when this is finished, the copy is 
more splendid aod perfect, thaa you could pos- 
sibly imagine such a thing to be. The filling 
consists of very fine worsted or crewel, such as 
r.tooi coverings, and similar articlea, are worked 
with ; and the warp seemed to be coarse white 
yarn. Each time that the worsted is passed 
through, it is pressed down, between the threads 
of the warp, wilh n pointed steel or iron in- 
strument ; and you may judge by this, how 
great must be the lime and labor employed in 
completing a large piece of tapestry. The pic-r 
lurea, which are now weaving, are nearly all 
of them copies of some of the moat celebrated 
jtnintings in the Louvre. 

In addition to the rooms, devoted to this species 
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of tapestry, there are others in which carpels ore 
woven. Those carpels are most euperb, and only 
used by members of Ihe royal family and some 
few great public inslilutions. Those now in the 
looms are destined for the choir of Notre Dame, 
and for one of the apartmenls of Ihe Dauphine. 

From the work-rooms, we were shown into the 
Salle d'Exposition, which is a picture gallery, 
containing a large number of the worJis, which 
have been completed in the manufactory. These 
are all framed, and so esactly resemble paintings, 
that il is impossible to distinguish Ihe dilTerence, 
except upon minute examination. Besides the 
larger historical pieces, there are two admirable 
portraits of Charles Tenth, the one representing 
him in his coronation robes, and the other in his 
military uniform. Each of those portraits em- 
ployed two workmen two years and a half alto- 
gether, and one of the largest pieces occupied the 
space of from sis to seven years, with several 
men at worli upon it. 

This celebrated manufactory forms, it is true, 
a vary brilliant and beautiful exhibition; but it is 
at the same time, the most idle piece of extrava- 
gance, that can well be devised. The enor- 
mous expense, necessary to keep up such ati es- 
tablishment, might be most usefully employed in 
the advancement of some loss splendid, but more 
valuable art, than that of weaving tapestry for the 
King's use; and particularly as, after a few years. 
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the pictures Tade to such a degree, aa to lose aLI 
their beauty, and to appear like any ordinnty t 
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I.v going through the Passage du Fanorania, 
on our return from the Gobelins, we stopped to 
view (he Panorama of Rome, there exhibited. It 
is said to be'a very accurate represcntalirm of the 
cily, as viewed from the dome of St, Peler'g. 
The city itself, as it respected the generality of 
the buildings, was far from handsome; but the an- 
cient moQuments could all be aeen to advantage, 
and these, though only viewed as paintings, ap- 
peared BO much like reality, that I almost fancied 
myself, for the moment, to be actually looking at 
- the very ruins themselves, so far famed, and so 
worthy of admiration, according to all the repre- 
sentations we have of them. 

The evening of the same day, and indeed several 
that succeeded it, we passed in walking through 
a number of the bazaars, recently established 
in Paris. These bazaars consist of large apart- 
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ments filled with a tine d is pi ay. of fancy articlea, of 
almost every description, arranged upon coun- 
ters, in a manner to show them off to the heat ad- 
vantage. The counters are all attended by fe- 
males, each having a particular set of articles un- 
der her own care, and for which she is answera- 
ble. It is a very amusing and agreeable method 
of passing a leisure hour in Paris, to ramble a- 
round in the bazaars and passages, particularly in 
the evening, when they are brilliantly lighted, 
and crowded with company. 

During the same week, I was invited by some 
American friends to go and see a very beautiful 
painting, purporting to be Raphael's, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Samuel Williams, the late London 
banker. This splendid picture represents the 
Virgin, seated amid green foliage and Qowers, 
her lovely countenance beaming with the mingled 
expressions of maternal affection, sweetness and 
piety, as her downcast eye is bent upon the in- 
fant Jesus, who is standing at her knee, resting 
his elbow upon her lap, with both his feet upon one 
of hers, and looking up smilingly into her face, 
while John kneels at one side, his eyes turned 
towards tho Savior, and clasping a cross in his 
arms. The hack ground of the picture presents 
a view of distant mountains, and some small vil- 
lages. This picture is nearly a counterpart to 
the celebrated one in ibe Louvre, called La 
Belte Jardiniere; but it is doubtful, which of the 
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two was originally painted by Raphael, or wheth- 
er they were not botii the production of that emi- 
nent artist. The difference between them is 
scarcely distinguishable, consisting only in the 
comparative brightness of the coloring, and a 
slight difference between the foliage and back- 
ground of the one and the other. In each of 
these respecta, Mr. Williams* picture is supe- 
rior to that in the Louvre, particularly in the 
coloring, which is much more briilidnt and beau- 
tiful. Notwithstanding that the painting is, even 
when narrowly examined, remarkably fresh and 
smooth ia its appearance, it has been wholly 
removed from the canvass, which it was orig- 
inally painted on, that having been so cracked 
and broken as to render the operation neces- 
sary. But this has not injured the picture, 
in the slightest degree. I should never have 
suspected, from more observation, that it had 
been removed ; and even when told of it, 
could scarcely believe such a thing possible, 
so perfectly free was the painting from injury 
or blemish. 

On Tuesday evening, April twentieth, I at- 
tended a soiree at General Lafayette's, where I 
had once more the opportunity of meeting a 
greater part of the delightful circle, I had left at 
La Grange. Mr. G. W. Lafayette and his lady 
were also present. The excellent General was 
in remarkably fine health, full of cheerfulness. 
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and overflowing with kindness as usual. There 
were very few ladies present, on this occasion, 
independently of the family. There were, how- 
ever, a large number of gentlemen, chiefly French, 
but including some Americans and other stran- 
gers. Several rooms were thrown open, and 
these were nearly filled. The gentlemen walk- 
ed about from room to room, conversing with the 
ladies, and with each other. 

No ceremftny whatever is practised at these 
parties, which the General gives every Tuesday 
evening, and to which all his friends go, without 
any particular invitation. Every person is at 
liberty to amuse himself as he chooses, and re- 
tires at whatever hour he thinks proper, merely 
bidding the General and Madame Lasteyrie 
good night, without breaking up, or disturbing 
the rest of the party. Some of the guests re- 
main only for an hour, nine oMock being the 
time, at which the company, usually assemble; 
others stay till eleven or twelve, but seldom 
later than that. We came away at eleven, and 
left almost all the party still there ; a few only 
having previously retired. 

In describing this visit to General Lafayette, 
as also in giving an account of the family at La 
Grange, I have departed from the rule hitherta 
adopted in my journal, of excluding from it all 
notice of visits made to private individuals, which 
a traveller should never mention except in con- 
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fidenltal letlera or conversation. But the high 
staading aQd character of the General, together 
with the peculiar relation which he bears with 
respect to our country, have led mo to speak of 
him and hia family, with much less reserve, than 
I should feel authorised to do in regard to any 
other person or family, with whom I have be- 
come acquainted, 

On Friday, wo visited the apartments of the 
Duke of Orleans, in the Palais Royal. A hand- 
some vestibule, paved with marble, and a very 
splendid stair case, conduct to the auite of rooms 
above. Visiters do not, however, ascend by this 
stair case; but pass by it, to a. back Sight of 
alaira, in order to reach the apartments. Before 
entering the first one, we were handed a cata- 
logue of the pictures, by one of the numerous 
liveried attendants, who were in waiting, and re- 
quested to return it again when wo came out. 
The pictures are nearly all modern, and some of 
them well painted, but chiefly remarkable as a 
private collection. Tho family of the Duke are 
portrayed, again and again, in every room you 
enter, and the various situations, in which he ia 
himself eshibited, are very numerous. 

The different apartments are all handsomely 
furnished, the predominant color of the hang- 
ings being yellow, with gilt ornaments. In two 
of the rooms I observed some very splendid 
glass chandeliers, ornamented with gilding, which, 



when lighted, are represented to be brilliant be- 
yond description. The most striking, and in my 

opinion the handsomest of the apartments, was a 
species of hall, the windows looking out upon the 
gardens of the Palais Royal. One end of this 
hall ia adorned with numerous mirrore, and wilh 
some very handsome stucco columnB, in imita- 
tion of marble, with gilt capitals and bitscs; and 
opposite each window is a large, handsome pic- 
ture. These paintings dl relate to incidents that 
have taken place in the Falaia. Among (hem is 
tho presentation of Franklin to tho father of the 
present Duke ofOrleans, after tho recognition of 
the independence of the United States by Great 
Britain. 

Although the day, on which we visited these 
apartments, was exceedingly unpleasant, there 
WHS a large company of well dressed ladies and 
gentlemen assembled in them. The Duke ap- 
points certain days in the week, ia which his 
palace may be seen; and upon those days it is 
usually quite full of visiters, as you may suppose. 
There is no dimculty in obtaining permission to 
view it, aa you have only to make application, by 
post or otherwise, to the proper officera in the 
Duke's household, and a ticket is sent you with' 
out delay. This is a striking proof, in addition 
to numberless others, of the case with which a 
person may have access to every thing worthy of 
beiag seen at Faris. The universal system of 



things seema to be, that of granting free admis- 
sion, to strangers parlicularly, into all the public 
and private iDstitutioDs, and to all esliibilions, of 
whatever description, which the city affords. 
This is one of the great reasons, and I esteem it a 
sufficient one, that Paris is the resort of such an 
immense number of foreigners, as daily flock to 
it from all parts of the world. la no other city 
whatever, can be found equal advantages, either 
for study or amusement, and in no other are these ~ 
so easy of access as in Paris: circumstances, which 
necessarily serve to render it one of the most 
delightful places to visit, which any where exist. 

Upon our return home from the Palais Royal, 
we received a call from Ihe famous Colum- 
bian General, Sanlander. He is a \ery gentle- 
manly looking man, has intelligent, penetrating 
eyes, converses a good deal and without restraint. 
He was, as you know, obliged to leave South 
America on account of his opposition to the am- 
bitious designs of Bolivar. 

We had obtained tickets of admission to the 
King's Chapel, to hear mass performed, on Sun- 
day, the twenty-fifth. Previous to the hour 
appointed, we repaired to the Tuileries, and 
beguiled an hour in walking around the garden, 
and admiring anew its never tiring beauties, 
more strikingly displayed at this season than at 
any other, owing to the sweetness and freshness 
of the new blossoms and verdure, with which all 
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the trees were loaded. The garden was, as usual, 
full of company, and afler having wandered around 
through one path and another, we finally all con- 
gregated together at (he gates of the palace. The 
day was not remarkably pleasant, and a keen air 
was blowing directly upon ua as we stood; — and 
finding that, in order to get good places, it would 
be necessary to remain exposed to the blrak wind 
aometime longer, we at length gave up our do- 
sign, and, following the esampJe of several of our 
companions, who had taken the liberty to depart, 
we walked away, and bent our course towards 
the Louvre, for the purpose of spending our time 
in the picture gallery. There we passed several 
hours, much to our gratification. 

This splendid gallery loses nothing by being 
repeatedly seen, and indeed il is only by visiting 
it ollen, that one learns to appreciate Its beautiea. 
The Italian and Spanish pictures, though these 
last are but few in number, chiefly occupied us 
during the whole time we remained. Murillo's 
beautiful Virgin and Child, and several of the 
same subject by Raphael, rivetted my attention 
in a particular manner, as it is a subject, in (he 
illustration of which both these great masters 
peculiarly excel. I have seen many charming 
paintings, of various kinds, by both Raphael 
and Murillo; but in none have I ever observed 
the same degree of that touching simplicity of 
beauty, which seizes at once upon the alfec- 
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tions, while it captivatea the eye, as iu tlieir 
iaimitabio representations of the Holy Family. 
The pictures of Rubens, contained in the Lou- 
vre, are much celebrated; but lo my eye, they 
possess little in them to admire. The most 
praised among them are a aeriea of allegorical 
paintings, of events in the life of Mary da Medi- 
cis, which appear to me remarkable, indeed; but 
only for their extravagance, groaaness, and want 
of taste. I have in fact seen few, if any, pic- 
tures ofHubeDB, out of the Netherlands, but what 
were Gr[ually fantastical and strange in their de- 
sign, with those in the Louvre; and did not hie 
unparallelled DesceDt from the Cross, and a few 
otlier productions of his, which I had been so much 
pleased with in Belgium, sometimes come to my 
recollection, I should wonder that be was ever 
admired as a painter. 

There is one mark, by which a. person may al- 
ways know Rubens' pictures, aAer having seen 
Iwo or three of them; and that is the singular and 
absurd habit which he had, of painting the por- 
traits of one his three wives, whenever he wished 
to represent the female face. And this he has done 
in nearly all his large pieces. To pay the com- 
pliogent to his wives occasionally, would be well 
enough; but to paint their features so continually, 
that they serve as a kind of index to point out 
his pictures wherever they are seen, is, in my 
opinion, both egotistical and ridiculous. 
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From the Louvre, we crossed over the Pont 
des Arts to the Quai Voltaire opposite, where 
we obtained a stand, to see the procession pass, 
which was to accompany the body of St. Vincent 
de Paule. During the revolution it had been 
thought necessary to secrete the bones of this 
saint; and these have been recently discovered, 
filled out with wax, and exposed at the church of 
Notre Dame, with various religious ceremonies. 
The object of the present procession was to bear 
the body to another church, at which it was per- 
manently to remain. * 

After waiting until our patience was nearly 
exhausted, we were warned that the porcession 
was approaching, by hearing the sound of distant 
voices chanting a hymn, and by seeing a small 
flag, with long streamers to it, borne aloft in the 
air, above the heads of the surrounding multitude. 
I was extremely disappointed, however, to find 
that the procession consisted, almost exclusively, 
of the clergy and Sisters of Charity, bearing along 
at intervals flags of difierent colors, or large can- 
dlesticks, crosses, and other like badges of the 
Catholic faith. There was no other music, than 
the chanting of the priests and sisterhood, and 
occasionally the beat of a drum, which was carried 
before a few^platoons of soldiers. The whole thing 
was very poorly got up, and was scarcely worth 
seeing, except for a view of the splendid silver 
Ariney which contafoed the body of the saint At 
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Ihe top were figures of himself, and of some 
little children; — and wilhia the shrine, upon a 
pall of black velvet, fringed with gold, n-as laid 
the body. The shrine was elevated very high, 
so that all could have an opportunity of seeing it, 
as il WH9 borne slowly along by the priests. 

The number of priests, assembled upon tbi» 
occasion, was almost incredible. I should not 
have believed it possible, that Paris could pro- 
duce such an almost endless procession of them, 
as we then saw. The press of spectators, too, 
both on foot and in carriages, was prodigious. 
The whole quay was lined with them, as closely 
as tbey could stand, for a long distance on each 
side. If they all had the same opinion with my- 
self, they must have gone away quite dissatisfied 
with having consumed so much time to bo little 
purpose, 
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On Monday, we took advantage of the weather, 
to visit St, Cloud. A diligence for nine per- 
sons leaves the Rue Duphot every forty minutes, 
for St. Cloud and back again direct. At niao 
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o'clock we took our places in one of ihese, and, 
aller a pleasant ride of an hour or two, by the 
way of Pasay and Auleuil, we were act down at 
the bottom of Iho hill, upon which the Chateau of 
St. Cloud stands. The appearance of this palace, 
as you approach it in ascending the hill, is very 
beautiful. It occupies throe sides of a B(|uare, 
and (he windows of the central building are or- 
namented with pilasters, and surmounted with 
bas-reliefs. In front is a gate, with two large 
statues, upon pedestals, each aide of it. 

On applying at the porter's lodge, we pro- 
cured a guide to conduct us through the Chateau. 
He led the way into a vestibule, from whence 
two handsome stair-onsea, opposite each other, 
lead to the royal apartment. These atair-oases 
are very different in their construction, the railing 
of one being iron, that of the other marble. 
The lirst room, that we entered, waa a sort of 
ante-chamber, hung around with full length 
portraits of the Marquis de Lcscure, Henri de 
Larochejaquelcia, Cnthelineau, and live others of 
the most distinguished royalist leaders, in the 
war of La Vendee. From this you pass into a 
second room, in which are portraits of George 
Cadoudal, and other conspirators against the life of 
Napoleon. Several other apartments, hung with 
silks of different colors, with furniture lo match, 
lead to a spacious room, which is adorned with 
very fine portraits of Henry Fourth, Louis Four- 
27 • 
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teenlh, Loiiia Fifteenth and wife, Louia Six- 
teenth and 3Iarie Antoinette, together with those 
of Iho father and mother of Charles Tenth. 

This completes the suite of rooma appropriated 
to tho King's use. Then follow those of the 
Dauphin. The anle-roora contains several paint- 
ings, representing hunting scenes, and alrio a 
statue of Henry Fourth, iu his youth. The cab- 
inet is a neat, small apartment, and in it is a most 
beautiful little table, with a circular top, composed 
of mother of pearl, and covered over with glass, 
which prevents any injury to the pearl, hut lakes 
nothing from its beauty, as it is seen with peri~eet 
distinctness through the glass. 

The reception room comes next, and this 
apartment, said to hare been Napoleon's cabinet, 
is one of the most splendid, which tho palace con- 
tains. The hangings are of delicate yellow silk, 
oinamenled with gilding, and the sofa and chairs 
are of the same; and in the panels, which divide 
the doors and windows, are beautiful little painted 
figures. Three handsome tables occupy the up- 
per end of the room, and upon one of these are 
two small equestrian statues, of Francis First 
and Henry Fourth, and tho busts of the Duke of 
Bordeaux and his sister. Upon the second table 
are statues of Saint Louis and Louis Fourteenth; 



1 the third those of Louis Twelfth and 



teenth, all equestrian. 
1 beautiful Unitatjoa of 



These little statuei- 
marble, made at (ba 
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Serres porcelain Alanufactory. The windows of 
the Salle de Reception command a delightful 
view of the Park, and of the structure, called the 
Laptotn of Napoleon, which stands upon an emi' 
nence at one extremity of it. The bed chamber 
which adjoins this room, is not remurkable for its 
beauty. The bed hangings are of crimson and 
yellow damaak. 

The Dauphinc's suite of apartments follow 
those of the Dauphin, and are, 1 think, the least 
sumptuous of any that I saw. Next to the bath- 
ing-room, which is hung with muslin lined with 
blue, and ornamented with mirrors, ia the Cabi- 
net de Travail. This is a neat apartment, the 
hangings being composed of white silk, with 
colored flowers^ and the sofa, made to compare, 
has for arms two beautiful gilt swans, with a little 
bail suspended at the beak of each. 

Tlie ne.\t room contains, among other pictures, 
a very interesting one of Marie Antoinette sur- 
rounded by her children, An infant, afterwards 
Louia Seventeenth, reposes upon her lap, while 
bis brother, the first Dauphin, who died young, 
is drawing aside iho curtain, which covers the 
cradle. The Duchesse d'AngouIeme is repre- 
sented hanging affectionately on her mother's 
arm, whose happy expression of countenance 
rests upon the little babe, which she holds in her 
arms. What a striking contrast did this domes- 
tic scene present to the subsequent unfortunate 



fate of the same persons ; and how must the heart 
of the Dauphine be wrung, when she gazes upoa 
this ajfecting representation of an unhappy 
mother's maternal love and care. From thia 
room,' you enter the bed chamber, that contains 
nothing remarkable, and which finishes the suite. 

The auccesaion of apartments, that we were 
next shown through, was truly splendid. The 
first, called Salon de Reception, is hung with rich 
crimson velvet, and furniture of the same trim- 
mings. Gandelabras of bronze, ornamented with 
gilding, are placed round the room,togelher with a 
varielyof handsome vases, among which is one of 
great beauty, and much celebrated, made at the 
SevreaManu factory. From the beautifully painted 
ceiling are suspended two remarkably large and 
elegant glass lustres. The nest apartment, the 
Salon de Jeu, has likewise a painted ceiling, and 
the hangings and furniture are of blue silk. 
Those of the Salon de Louis Seize, are of a su- 
perb red silk ground, with raised velvet figures 
upon it. The Salon de Mars is remarkable for 
the beauty of its painted ceiling, but it contains 
no other object of interest, although a largo 
picture, representing the Dauphin in Spain, shows 
conspicuously upon one side of the room. 

The Galerie d'Apollon is strikingly beautiful. 
The ceiling ia richly painted and gilded, and a 
large number of pictures, several of them very 
fine, adorn the walls. A range of window6 opens 
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Upon the Park, each heing hung with white silk 
curtains. Opposite each window is a mirror, to 
compare with it in size, and also hung with cur- 
tains to match. Various litttle ornaments, such as 
vases, small statues, and busts, farther ornament 
the room; and at one end of it is a handsome 
bronze model of the statue of Henry Fourth upon 
the Pont Neuf. 

Adjoining the gallery is another apartment, in 
which are several beautiful pictures. One of 
them represents the Maison Carree at Nismes, — 
a second the ruins at Orange and Saint Re my, — 
and a third, a well executed portrait of Louis 
Eighteenth in his youth. As we reached this 
apartment intelligence was brought to our guide 
that the Dauphine had arrived from Paris: a 
hint, of course, to us, that we must retire, which 
we did without delay, and directed our steps to- 
wards the Park. 

The Park of Saint Cloud is, in many respects, 
much inferior to that of Versailles. It presents, 
however, a more natural appearance, and is very 
extensive and beautiful. It possesses one very 
celebrated fountain, said to be finer than any at 
Versailles. This I could imagine from its situa- 
tion and form, and also from the innumerable 
spouts, which I could discover in every part of 
it. But only when the waters are playing can 
this, or indeed any other fountain, be seen in per- 
fection. Having sauntered around for some 



time, amid the fiae groves of majestic horsa 
chesnut trees, all in full blossom, with which the 
Park abounds, and amused ourselves by watch- 
ing tho graceful motions of several Btately swans, 
which were swimming in the large basin of water 
constructed for their use, — we ascended the 
hill, to which a broad noble avenue lendg from 
the Chateau. On the summit of this hill stands a. 
monument, erected by Napoleon, which I have 
already mentioned, as known by the name of the 
Lantern of Napoleon, It is a kind of needle or 
obelisk, and is a very conspicuous object, from 
many points in the neighborhood, aa I formerly 
had occasion to observe in going from Paris to 
Versailles. The view from this Lantern is re- 
markably e.ttcnsive and delightful. A number of 
pretty villages, together with wide spread mea- 
dows and a fertile country, meet the eye, while 
the lofty domes and towers of Paris may be seen 
rising la the distance. 

We did not ascend to the top of the Lantern, »■ 
the view is substantiully the same from the brow 
of the bill, which it occupies; and having enjoyed 
this to our satisfaction, we descended the hill, and 
passed through the Park, upon the other side of 
it, to the village of Sevres, in order to visit the 
famous Manufactory, to which I have repeated- 
ly alluded. Several largo work rooms, appropri- 
ated to the purposes of turning and moulding, of 
baking, painting, and enamelling tho diD'erent ar- 



ticlee, were first shown us, each process beiog ex- 
plained as we went along. Atler that, we passed 
through tlie apartments devoted to niodeU of all 
the statues, busts, and works of that description, 
which have been executed in the Manufactory, to- 
gether wilh similar works of other countries, and 
a large number of plaister models of celebrated 
statues, to be used in designing. 

Tbe magaain, so called, is a succession of 
rooms, in which are displayed a most sumptuous 
collection of rich and valuable articles, all pro- 
ductions of the Manufactory. These consisted 
chiefly of breakfast, dinner, and tea services, 
beautifully painted and gilded, most of them con- 
taining correct likenesses of distiaguisbed indi- 
viduals; vases of various forms and sizes, with 
pictures upon both sides of them, all highly gilded 
Euid enamelled; and several copies of celebrated 
paintings, very much decreased in size, but ad- 
mirably esccuted. There is a soilness and beauty 
of finish about them, wliich you never see in 
any painting whatever dono upon canvass, la 
addition to these, were several portraits of dif- 
ferent members of the royal family, very ex- 
cellent likenesses. 

Among the various dinner sets was a collection 
of plate, the design of which struck mo as being 
in fine taste. Each plate represents one of the 
departments of France, containing a view of 
some celebrated place in that department, with 
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miDiatures of the two moat renowned persoas it 
had produced. Another faeautilul littlo article, 
wbicli much pleased my fancy, was a small table, 
ia size and general appearance like that in the 
Dauphin's cabinet at Saint Cloud, and probably 
an imitalion of it. It was made of the most deli- 
cate white porcelain, with gilt ornamenls, and the 
top represented, at the centre, a picture of Ad- 
Bin and Eve in the garden of Eden; and around 
this was a band, divided into small, circular pic- 
tures, ofdilferent scenes, drawn from the history 
of our first parents. 

We had now spent aa much time here, as we 
coutd devote to the examination of this beautiful 
and tempting collection; — of which the greater 
part, however, seema only fit for the use of kings 
and princes, and altogether too splendid for any 
less exalted destination. 

In entering Paris, upon our return from 
Sevres, we passed along hy the Pont de I'Ecole 
Mililaire, formerly the Pont de Jena. This 
bridge ia the same, that Marshal Blucher attempt- 
ed to blow up on account of its name; but he only 
succeeded in changing its appellation, into that of 
Pont des Invalides. A new bridge having been 
lately constructed, near the Hotel des Invalides, 
and called by its name, this one received its pre- 
eent designation of Pont do I'Ecole Militaire. 
Off against it, in front of the Military School, is 
the famous Champ de Mara, 'which, although I 
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have seen it repeatedly, I have accidentally oitiit- 
te<l to menlioD. It is a large, open piece of level 
ground, surrounded on ihree sides by sloping ter- 
races, tiie fourth, as I have just noticed, opening 
upon the road, and the buildings of the Military 
School, The use to which the field is now ap- 
plied is for horse-racing, reviews, and other shows 
and parades of the like description. 

On the evening of the same day, Ihat we visit- 
ed Saint Cloud, we attended the theatre of M. 
Le Comte, where very young persons alone per- 
form. These are generally the children of poor 
people, and arc fed and clothed by the proprietor 
of the theatre, who receives tho proceeds of their 
tabors. They performed several little plays, 
adapted to their age, remarkably well, and ono or 
two of the boys, particularly, manifested a good 
deal of tbealrical talent. The theatre is a small, 
but pretty building, neatly fitted up with two rows 
of boxes. It is frequented, principally, by mar- 
ried ladies, who go for the purpose of taking their 
children, of whom large numbers, of all ages, 
may be seen every night, and who appear to take 
the greatest pleasure in the performances. One 
bos, much more ornamented than the real, is ap- 
propriated to the Dulchesa of Berri, who occa- 
sionally attends, with her son and daughter. 

The succeeding evening, (April twenty-eighth), 
we bade a final adieu to Paris, and, on my part 
at least, with the utmost regret, as I reflected, 
28 
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that in all probability I should never behold il 
again. The hours, that I have spent in this 
charming city, have been very delightful to me, 
and (he recollection ofParia will ever be accom- 
panied with associations of the most pleasing 
nature. 

We passed the barriere du Iloule at about ais 
o'clock, and soon aderwarda reached the village 
ofNeuilly, where is situated an elegant country- 
seat oflhe Duke of Orleans. The bridge, which 
crosses the Seine at this village, is highly cele- 
brated for its beauty and for the solid manner in 
which it is constructed. The length of it is seven 
hundred and filly feet, and it rests upon five 
arches, each of them one hundred and twenty 
feet wide and thirty in height. 

From Neuilly,the road lay through Conrbevoie 
lo Bezon, where we changed horses. Owing lo 
there being an opposition line ofdiligencea, we bad 
come at a most rapid rate from Paris lo Bezou, 
and the lime occupied here in changing the horses 
could scarcely have exceeded two minutes, when 
we were again en route. Leaving Corneille and 
Montigny a few rods to the right of the road, we 
continued onward, through Pontoise and Gisors, 
to Ecouis, and thence to Rouen. 

Although we travelled a considerable part of 
the road by night, we had still several hours of day- 
light, the evening after leaving Paris, and several 
before arriving at Rouen the nest morning, in 
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which every object was perfectly visible; and as 
the first dawn of light appeared, I was charmed 
with the beauty of the scenery around us, in the 
ancient province of Normandy. The number of 
small villages and hamlets, through which we 
passed, was very considerable, and the whole 
face of the country around them presented a 
constant variety of rich pastures, and fields of 
grain, together with a great abundance of apple 
and pear trees, so seldom seen in other parts of 
France. Small, neat farm-houses, with each a 
little kitchen-garden attached to it, and oflen sit- 
uated in the midst of a clump of trees, attracted 
my attention at every step, while all that I could 
see, appertaining to these humble dwellings, be- 
spoke the thriftiness and comfortable living of in- 
dustrious farmers. At eight o'clock we reached 
Rouen, and repaired to the Hotel de Normandie, 
whither some American friends of ours had gone, 
who left Paris the day before us. 
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Soon afler breakfast, we all walked out to- 
gether, and Rrst directed our course towards the 
Cathedral, This is a large, fine structure, in the 
gothic style of architecture ; but extremely irreg- 
ular in front, as ia usually the case with churches 
of this description in France. All the ornamenta 
sculptured upon it, however, are remarkably well 
executed, and many of them extremely delicate 
and beautiful. The chief nave has a grand and 
imposing cfTect, sustained by clustered columns 
of great height and beauty. Several ancient and 
very curious monumenta are contained in this 
church, most of which have been much mutilated 
and injured. There is a sumptuous one of two 
Cardinals d'Amboiae, uncle and nephew, and 
another, consisting of a number of figures, which 
was erected in memory of Louis de Breze, by his 
widow, the famous Diane de Poitiers, dutchoBs 
of Valentinois, 

This church formerly contained several monu- 
ments, particularly interesting from their connec- 
tion with the history of England. One of these 
enclosed the heart of Hichatd Goeur de Lion; 



another was tho tomb of Henry Second, King of 
England; athird, that of the great Duke of Bed- 
ford, brother of Henry Fifth: all which, together 
with the tomb of Charles Fifth of France, have 
disappeared. There atill remHing the monument 
of RoUo, the Norman conqueror, and of his son, 
Guillaiime Longuc-Epcc, the second Duke of 
Normandy. Many other illustrious persona were 
also buried in this church. 

A fine picture, by PhiUppe de Champagne, of 
the adoration of Ihn shepherds, adorns the nllar of 
the chapel of the Virgin. There are several 
other pictures, but none of them particularly good. 

The front of tho Cathedral ia terminaled, at 
the corners, by two lofty lowers; and over the 
centre of the building formerly stood a pyramid, 
four hundred feet in height, that was destroyed 
not many years since by lightning. A new one 
is now going up in its place, which will be made 
of cast iron, and carried to even a greater height 
than tho one destroyed. It ia feared by many 
persons, that the weight of this enormous iron 
pyramid, when wholly completed, will be Ibund 
too great for the building to sustain; and taking 
into consideration its great age, I aiiould think 
much apprehension of auch a result might be 
justly entertained. 

The church of Saint Ouen, also of the golhic 
style, is an uncommonly beautiful edifice, much 
more graceful in its architecture than the Calhe- 
23* 
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(Iral. The chief nave forms an unbroken line 
fiom the door of entrance lo the choir. The clus- 
tered columns, tliat support the roof, are of the 
same construction with those in (he Cathedral; 
but being considerably smaller, they have a oinre 
light and airy appearance, and are in better keep- 
ing with the other parts of the building. The 
painted giasH windows are very handsome ; and 
the liglil, admitted through them, being partially 
obscured, a deep shade is cast over the interior 
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. of holy water, whose situation ia 
such, that, in looking down into it, you ace re- 
flected the whole interior ofthe church, from the 
foot of the nave to the upper extremity of the 
choir, the effect of which is extremely beautiful, 

Back of the church of Sainl Ouen, is a very 
pleasant little garden, open to the public, called 
the Jardin de Saint Ouen, from whence a fine 
view is obtained of the church, and particularly- 
of the delicate and graceful gothic lantern which 
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surmouQts it, and which forms its mosl beauliful 
omamenf. 

The Hotel de Ville, which likewise fitcca upon 
the Jardiii de Saint Ouen, consista chieliy of the 
buildiiiga of tlie Benedictine Abbey, to whieh 
the church formerly belonged previous lo the 
EUppresaiou of monasteries in France. Some 
improvements have been made to render the build- 
ings better adapted to their present use. A very 
elegant epiral stair-case, constructed ailer the 
same principle with that of the Observatory at 
Paris, leads to the valuable public library and 
the Museum. Upon a table, in (be centre of the 
library, is a very beautiful little model of the 
church of Saint Ouen, made of a kind of paste- 
board, and executed with great neatnege and in- 
genuity. It was the work of a poor barber's boy, 
and occupied him for the period of two years. 

There was likewise e;ihibited to us, a splendid 
illuminated missal, which cost a monk the labor 
of thirty years to produce. The pictures in it are 
most beautiful. Nothing can exceed the bril- 
liancy and richness of the coloring, or of the gilt 
work, with which every page of the book is adorn- 
ed. All the notes, as well as the words, used in 
chanting, are taken off in the neatest manner, and 
with all the clearness and exactness of printing. 
The man, who showed us this truly mag-nificent 
manuscript, told us that they had been offered its 
weight, which is seventy-three pounds, in gold; 
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and another offer, evsn greater still, wna to give' 
as manj guineas, ten in a pile, as would cover 
tbe wliole boofe, each leaf being composed ol" an 
entire skin. Tlic book was, however, considered 
invaluable, and all oflara for it were coasequeutly 

The Museum consists of several contiguous 
apartments, hung with pictures, and containing 
some few statues, not very remarkablo for their 
value. The pictures are much more interesting, 
and many of thorn arc exceedingly fine. Of these 
are an Aaaumption of the Virgin; an Ecoe-Homo, 
in which the face of the Savior is inimitably 
touching and benign; our Savior appearing to his 
disciples ; Jesus and the woman of Samaria ; 
CEdipue and his daughter; and the Death of Cleo- 
patra. In the last mentioned picture, the work 
of a modern French painter, the beautiful fea- 
tures of Cleopatra portray that peculiar serenity, 
that ' rapture of repose ', which so frequentl^n 
marks the human countenance immediately after- 
death. Two female domestics arc seen standing', 
around her, the one gazing intently upon the face 
of her mistress, and the other clasping her lent. 
Several of the best pictures in the Museum pur- 
port to bo productions of Raphael; but they are 
without doubt copies, or iraitatioDs of his style 
merely, though strikingly well e.xeuuted. 

]..eaving the Hotel de Ville, we proceeded la 
the Palais de Justice, anciently the Parliament 
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House, commenced in the year fourteen hundred 

and ninety-nine, and liutahed in Uneon hundred 
six. It is a very Ittrge, gothic ediUcc, and is con- 
sidered aline apocimen of ita stylo of architecture. 
Tlio court-yard is enctoscd by a wall, and a flight 
of stops conducts from it to the Salle des Procu- 
ipacious hail, one hundred seventy feet 
in length, by fifty in breadth. Passing through 
the hall, we were shown the room where the as- 
e held, aod which was originally tho Cham- 
ber of Parliament. Most of the rooms exhibited 
are more remarkable for their antique ornamenla, 
than for any thing else. The wood-work, which 
forms the ceiling of the grand hall, represents the 
inside of the hull of a ship, reversed. The ceil- 
ing of another room had been richly painted by 
Jouvenet; but it baa recently fallen in, and ia now 

The church of Sainte Madelaine, which we 
next saw, is a beautiful building of Grecian archi- 
tecture ; but chiefly remarkable for its construc- 
tion, as it possesses few pictures or other oroa- 
ments of any consequence, The coriuthian col- 
umns, that separate the three naves, and support 
the roof, are very fine, as well as those which 
decorate the edifice in front. 

In walking from the church of Sainte Made- 
laine, towards the river, to view the bridge of 
boats, we passed through the Place de la Pucelte, 
where the unfortunate maid of Orleans was burnt 
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alive by Ihe EogliBh in fourteen hundred and" 
thirty one. An ill Qxecuted statue of her standff 
in the centre of the plaa. 

The Pont de Bateaux, ao much celebrated at 
RoucD, is, in its construction, very similar to that 
at Seville. It resta upon nineteen boats, and may 
be opeoed at pleasure, for the passage of vessels. 
It may be, likewise, wholly removed, wilhout 
injury, if any particular exigency require the 
unimpeded tiavigatioD of the river. A stone 
bridge has been recently thrown across the Seine, 
at Rouen, resting, at the centre, upon the small 
island of La Croix. 

There is much appearance of bustle and activ- 
ity observable in this ancient capital of Normandy, 
which is, in fact, the great seat of the cotton and 
woollen manufactures in Franco, and conse- 
quently possesses an extensive trade. Its gen- 
eral aspect is irregular and unprepossessing ; but 
there are, nevertheless, several good looking 
streets, of comparatively modern construction ; 
and the boulevards, planted with trees, afford 
broad and agreeable promenades. The situation 
of Ihe place, and all its environs, without excep- 
tion, are delightfully pleasant. The celebrated 
view, from Ihe summit of Saintc Catherine's Hill, 
in the near neighborhood, is said to be one of the 
finest, both as to extent and beauty, to be found 
in the country. The day that wo were in Rouen 
being extremely warm, I did not venture to ascend 
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the hill ; more particularly as nearly the same 
prospect, although not quite so extensive perhaps, 
was afforded us just before entering the city, in 
coming from Paris. 

Upon making inquiries, as to the hours fixed 
for the diligence to start for Havre de Grace, we 
learned, much to our chagrin, that it would be 
necessary to ride again all night, or remain in 
Rouen another day. This latter expedient we 
could not adopt, as we might, by that means, lose 
the steam-boat, in which it was our intention to 
embark for England. We were therefore com- 
pelled to submit to another night's watching, and 
took our places in the diligence accordingly, at 
nine o'clock in the evening. The first part of 
our journey was uncomfortable enough, owing to 
the heat and dust, which together were almost in- 
tolerable. But as morning approached the air 
became much cooler, and the beautiful groves of 
forest trees, that we frequently passed, produced 
a light, but most refreshing breeze. Great num- 
bers of little thatched cottages were seen peeping • 
out from amidst these groves, sometimes almost 
•completely hidden by the bending branches of the 
trees. The varied beauties, which the country 
now afforded on every side, soon engrossed my 
attention, and rendered the remainder ofthe jour- 
4iey interesting and agreeable. 

We reached Havre at about ten o'clock; pass- 
ing through the suburb of Ingouville, much noted 



OB a gTBst place of resort for the merchaDta of 
Havre, during ihe EUtnnier mombs. I need 
P''*CQrcel/ add, that my first care, upon reaching 
» the hotel, was to make amends for past fatigues, 
by some hours of tranquil repose. Fortunately 
the steam-boat did not sail for Southampton until 
the next afternoon, so that we had ample time to 
recruit, and also to see the city, before it should 
be necessary to depart. The house, at which we 
lodged, was called the Hotel de New-York, 
situated upon the quay, where wo had a very good 
view of a part of (he harbor, and a considerable 
portion of the shipping'. 

The morning after we arrived, I took a walk 
out, to see the few objects deserving of notice, 
which Havre contains. The chief of these are 
the docks and quays, the latter well made and 
solidly built of stone, and the former consisting of 
several large basins, united together by canals, 
which are closed with lock-gates. By moans of 
these Iho shipping is brought up into Ihe very 
centre of the town, a circumstance extremely 
convenient for purposes of commerce. 

A strange accident occurred here, a few days 
before our arrival, which was the wrecking of a 
fine largo ship, from Rio Janeiro, loaded with 
bides and coffee. Owing to great carelessness, 
on the part of those, who had charge of her, she 
■truck against the slone work of the lock or quay, 
wad was immediately upset, just without the gate, 
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through whicli she was to pass from tbe river into 
the (irat or principal dock; bo that, of course, all 
vessels were prevented from going in or out while 
she lay (here. Crowds of people were constantly 
assembled on (he quays and canal bridge, drawn 
thither by (he spectacle; and indeed I have seldom 
witnessed a more singular aighl, than that of a 
huge ship like this, after having braved the dan- 
gers of the stormy ocean, lying a perfect wreck, 
in a situation, which would seem, with ordinary 
care and attention, to have rendered such a ca- 
tastrophe next to impossible. The packet ship 
Edward Quesnel, bound for New-York, and upon 
the eve of sailing, had the disagreeable prospect 
of being detained several days, by this unexpected 
obEtacle, as the men, engaged in unloading the 
wreck, could only work at the ebb of the tide, 
and even then did it in so slow and lazy a man- 
ner, as would ahame the same number of boys, 
possessed of any enterprising spirit. 

We went on board (he Edward Quesnel and 
the France, both superb ships, possessing every 
accommodation for (he comfort and convenience of 
passengers, which couM be desired. The France 
seemed rather the finest of the two, that ia, her 
state-rooms were larger, and she was more ele- 
gantly lilted up; but comfort alone considered, the 
Edward Queanel was quite equal to her. They 
are both handsomely carpeted, and furnished in 
every part, particularly the slate-rooma, with 
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much lasle and oeatnesa. But after all, the 
greatest luxuries and elegoneies, though they 
may partially miiigate, cannot banish, the sick- 
ness and wearisomo sameness, attendant upon a 
sea voy«go. 

Little else of Havre, than what I ha»B already 
noticed, 13 IB any degree remarkable. The 
theatre and arsenal are rather handsonnc build- 
ings ; but the town, in general, is dull and unin- 
teresting in the highest degree. Few places, 
that ! have ever visited, have struck me more 
unpleasantly, than Havre, and I scarce know any 
thing, that would tcmjtt me to make it a place of 
permanent abode. 

In the afternoon, we embarked for England in 
the steam-boat Camilla, which soon put out to sea, 
and in a few hours afterwards, I took my last 
farewell look of the shores of France, 

In reviewing the time that I have passed in this 
country, and (he opportunities afforded me of be- 
coming acquainted with the manners, character, 
and customs of the people, I find much to admire, 
and also something to censure. So far as the 
general appearance of nearly every part of France 
is considered ;— its great natural benoty, and the 
State of high cultivation which the industry of its 
inhabitants has imparted to it, — theobjects of deep 
and peculiar interest, which it contains, — ita in- 
Btitutions, whether public or private, and the 
noble manner in which these are rendered useful 
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to the rest of the world, — calf forth and justly 
deserve the highest admiratton, and the moBt 
unqualified praise. But with regard to the peo- 
ple, I cannot express myself in terina of equal 

I will not say, as I have frequently heard it re- 
marked by others, that the love of pleasure and a- 
musement is the engrossing, all-absorbing passion 
of the French, that the pure principles of religion 
exercise no influence over their actions, or that 
the tranquil enjoyments of domestic life are totally 
unknown to them ; — for this I do not believe, 
having myself met with instances suflicient to 
prove the contrary to my own satisfaction j — but 
it is evident to the slightest observation, that the 
love of pleasure is carried to far greater excesa in 
France, — that religion exercises less influence 
there, — and that the marriage tie is much more 
frequently a mere mailer of expediency between 
parents, without reference to the wishes or feel- 
ings of the parties most interested, — than in 
America. 

That the French surpass every other people in 
point of politeness, is an opinion very generally 
entertained by all the world. This may, in a 
certain sense, be true ■ but it requires to be 
somewhat explained and qualified. With respect 
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them only as a visiter, and as such, I a 
intimating, that the remark does not hold true, i 
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to them, in the strictest sense. I may even go 
farther and sav, that genuine polileoess and good 
breeding characterize them, aa far as my own 
ohservation extends, in a rcmarliable degree. 
But as it regards the great bod; of persons, with 
whom a traveller comes in contact, the superior- 
ity of politeneaa is rather in manners, than in 
feeling. A Frenchman will be more obsequious, 
more polite, undoubtedly, in manner ; but I 
have not found that he is particularly ready to 
make a sacrifice of his own personal convenience 
to that of his neighbor. In many instances I have 
iitund it far otherwise. Thus at public exhibitions, 
in tbc streets, at the theatre, in public coaches, I 
have not seen that deference and attention paid to 
ilie comfort and convenience of others, whicb I 
have always noticed at home ; but Itave more 
than once observed even gross breaches of good 
breeding committed with the most courteous air 
imaginable. 

Uut while I thus call to mind the defects), which 
I have perceived in the French character, let ma 
not forget their better qualities; but remember 
that, with all their faults, they are temperate, in- 
dustrious, frugal, and honest, and that they have 
not been found wanting in fortitude and courage, 
whco these manly virtues have been called into 
exercise. Peculiar vivacity of manners and c 
versation, and a great quictine^a of reparte»^ . 
Dlmost uaiveraally distinguish the females oC^ 
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France in a remarkable degree. Even the un- 
educated are seldom at a loss for subjects of con- 
versation, and are ever ready to give an apt and 
shrewd answer to any jesting or raillery, that 
may be addressed to them. In a well educated 
French lady, these traits are indeed delightful, 
and render her one of the most agreeable and 
entertaining companions in the world. 

They atone too, in a great measure, for the 
absence of personal beauty, so very apparent in 
Parisian ladies particularly. The number of 
strikingly handsome faces, that I saw in Paris, 
was wonderfully small, and no large proportion of 
them could even be called pretty. But stUl, from 
the surpassing taste, which she displays in all ar- 
ticles of dress, a French lady always looks well, 
always has an air of gentility about her, let the 
materials of her dress be what they may. ISor is 
this observation confined to ladies alone. The 
young shop girls, the milliners, the mantua- 
makers, and persons of that class, are equally re- 
markable for the perfect neatness, taste, and 
propriety, with which they are clad. Thus, al- 
though beautiful faces are rarely seen in Paris, 
it is quite as uncommon to meet with an ill dress- 
ed or vulgar looking female, whatever may be 
her rank or situation in life. 

Another trait, that characterizesFrench women, 
is the facility w^ith which they engage in the 

active pursuits and employ mentS; which, with us 

29* 
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at least, entirely devolve upon the other sex. I 
have frequentljr been led to make this remark, 
with regard to labouring people; but it will also 
apply to persons of better condition. Not on- 
ly do you see women taking an active part, 
sometimes the chief command, in extensive 
mercantile establishments, or very large public 
hotels; but you will also find ladies of the most 
elevated rank, perfectly capable of undertaking 
the entire management of their husband's busi- 
ness, even of the most intricate nature, upon the 
occasion of his illness, absence, or death. This 
is certainly an argument in favor of their intel- 
lectual properties, and is one great proof, among 
others, that the female sex is not naturally inca- 
pacitated for exertions of the kind in question, 
when habit and the usages of society lead them 
to follow such pursuits. 
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